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THE 


HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 

THE SIXTH BOOK, ENTITLED ERATO. 


I. Aristagoras, the author of the Ionian revolt, perished 
in the way which I have described. Meanwhile, Histiseus, 
tyrant of Miletus, who had been allowed by Darius to 
leave Susa, came down to Sardis. On his arrival, being 
asked by Artaphernes, the Sardian satrap, what he 
thought was the reason that the lonians had rebelled, he 
made answer that he could not conceive, and it had as- 
tonished him greatly, pretending to be quite unconscious of 
the whole business. Artaphernes, however, who perceived 
that he was dealing dishonestly, and who had in fact full 
knowledge of the whole history of the outbreak, said to 
him, “ I will tell thee how the case stands, Histiseus : 
this shoe is of thy stitching ; Aristagoras has but put it 
on ”. 

2. Such was the remark made by Artaphernes con- 
cerning the rebellion. Histiaeus, alarmed at the know- 
ledge which he displayed, so soon as night fell, fled away 
to the coast. Thus he forfeited his word to Darius ; for 
though he had pledged himself to bring Sardinia, the 
biggest island in the whole world, under the Persian 
yoke,* he in reality .sought to obtain the direction of the 


^ \Tli,'.su[)ra, V. io6. “ .Ane.xpwli- .Sjxiin wore studded with colonie.s 
tiun ii,^;dn,st Surdini!!," ns Mr. (Iroto from Greece, and even (.'orsica had 
observes, “ siviiLslohavelieim among at lea.st one settlement of some note 
the ho'ourite fancies of the Ionic [Alalia), Sardinia, notwithstanding 
Greeks of that day," It is curious its great fertility and convenient 
that it was never reali.sed. While position, appears never to have 
the coasts of Sicily, Italy, Gaul, and attracted a single Hellenic colony. 
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2 mSTmUS COMES to the coast Book VI. 

war against the king. Crossing over to Chios, he was 
there laid in bonds by the inhabitants, who accused him 
of intending some mischief against them in the interest 
of Darius. However, when the whole truth was laid 
before them, and they found that Histiaeus was in reality 
a foe to the king, they forthwith set him at large again. 

3. After this the lonians inquired of him for what 
reason he had so strongly urged Aristagoras to revolt 
from the king, thereby doing their nation so ill a service. 
In reply, he took good care not to disclose to them the 
real cause, but told them that King Darius had intended 
to remove the Phoenicians from their own country, and 
place them in Ionia, while he planted the lonians in 
Phoenicia, and that it was for this reason he sent Aristag- 
oras the order. Now it was not true that the king had 
entertained any such intention, but Histiaeus succeeded 
hereby in arousing the fears of the lonians.^ 

4. After this, Histiaeus, by means of a certain Hermip- 
pus, a native of Atarneus,^ sent letters to many of the 
Persians in Sardis, who had before held some discourse 
with him concerning a revolt. Hermippus, however, in- 
stead of conveying them to the persons to whom they 
were addressed, delivered them into the hands of Arta- 
phernes, who, perceiving what was on foot, commanded 
Hermippus to deliver the letters according to their 
addresses, and then bring him back the answers which 
were sent to Histiaeus. The traitors being in this way 
discovered, Artaphernes put a number of Persians to 
death, and caused a commotion in Sardis. 

5. As for Histiffius, when his hopes in this matter 
were disappointed, he persuaded the Chians to carry him 
back to Miletus ; but the Milesians were too well pleased 
at having got quit of Aristagoras to be anxious to receive 
another tyrant into their country; besides which they 
had now tasted liberty. They therefore opposed his re- 
turn ; and when he endeavoured to force an entrance 
during the night, one of the inhabitants even wounded 
him in the thigh. Having been thus rejected from his 

iThe readiness with which this ^j^tarneus, in Herodotus, is not 
was believed proves, even better than a city, but a tract. It lies opposite 
historical instances, how frequent Lesbos, between the range of Cand 
such transfers of population were in and the sea. 
the great oriental empires. 



Book VI. NUMBER OF SHIFS ON EACH SIDE. 3 

country, he went back to Chios ; whence, after failing in 
an attempt to induce the Chians to give him ships, he 
crossed over to Mytilene, where he succeeded in obtaining 
vessels from the Lesbians. They fitted out a squadron 
of eight triremes, and sailed with him to the Hellespont, 
where they took up their station, and proceeded to seize 
all the vessels which passed out from the Euxine, unless 
the crews declared themselves ready to obey his orders. 

■6. While Histiseus and the Mytilenaeans were thus 
employed, Miletus was expecting an attack from a vast 
armament, which comprised both a fleet and also a land 
force. The Persian captains had drawn their several 
detachments together, and formed them into a single 
army ; and had resolved to pass over all the other cities, 
which they regarded as of lesser account, and to march 
straight on Miletus. Of the naval states, Phoenicia 
showed the greatest zeal ; but the fleet was composed 
likewise of the Cyprians (who had so lately been brought 
under), ^ the Cilicians, and also the Egyptians. 

7. While the Persians were thus making preparations 
against Miletus and Ionia, the lonians, informed of their 
intent, sent their deputies to the Panionium, ^ and held a 
council upon the posture of their affairs. Hereat it was 
determined that no land force should be collected to 
oppose the Persians, but that the Milesians should be 
left to defend their own walls as they could ; at the same 
time they agreed that the whole naval force of the states, 
not excepting a single ship, should be equipped, and 
should muster at Lade,''^ a small island lying off Miletus — 
to give battle on behalf of the place, 

8. Presently the lonians began to assemble in their 
ships, and with them came the iEolians of Lesbos ; and 
in this way they marshalled their line The wing to- 
wards the east was formed of the Milesians themselves, 
who furnished eighty ships; next to them came the 
Prienians with twelve, and the Myusians with three ships ; 

1 Supra, V. 115, 116. old confederacy seems to have been 

- Supra, i. 141 and 148. It would restored, 
appear that on the departure of Aris- «Lad6 is now a hillock in the 

tngoras (v. 126) the revolt entered plain of the Mreander. The deposits 
upon a new phase. Hitherto Mile- from the river have extended the 
tus had been a sort of dominant coast to a distance of several miles 
power, and Aristagoras had directed west of Miletus. The whole scene 
all affairs. On his departure, the of the sea-fight is now land. 
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after the Myusians were stationed the Teians, whose 
ships were seventeen ; then the Chians, who furnished a 
hundred. The Erythrjeans and Phoc^ans followed, the 
former with eight, the latter with three ships ; beyond 
the Phocseans were the Lesbians, furnishing seventy ; 
last of all came the Samians, forming the western wing, 
and furnishing sixty vessels. ^ The fleet amounted in all 
to 353 triremes.^ Such was the number on the Ionian 
side. 

g. On the side of the barbarians the number of vessels 
was 600. These assembled olf the coast of Milesia, 
while the land army collected upon the shore ; but the 
leaders, learning the strength of the Ionian fleet, began 
to fear lest they might fail to defeat them, in which 
case, not having the mastery at sea, they would be un- 
able to reduce Miletus, and might in consequence receive 
rough treatment at the hands of Darius. So when they 
thought of all these things, they resolved on the follow- 
ing course: — Calling together the Ionian tyrants, who 
had fled to the Medes for refuge when Aristagoras de- 
posed them from their governments, and who were now 
in camp, having joined in the expedition against Miletus, 
the Persians addressed them thus: “ Men of Ionia, now 
is the fit time to show your zeal for the house of the king. 
Use your best efforts, every one of you, to detach your 
fellow-countrymen from the general body. Hold forth to 
them the promise that, if they submit, no harm shall 
happen to them on account of their rebellion ; their 
temples shall not be burnt, nor any of their private build- 
ings ; neither shall they be treated with greater harshness 
than before the outbreak. But if they refuvse to yield, and 
determine to try the chance of a battle, threaten them 
with the fate which shall assuredly overtake them in that 
case. Tell them, when they are vanquished in fight, 
they shall be enslaved; their boys shall be made eunuchs. 


1 It is remarkable tli.at four of the 
Ionian cities, Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedus, and Clazomenas, furnishecl 
no vessels to. the combined Heel. 
The defection of Clazomena; may be 
accounted for, since it had been 
recently recovered by the Persians 
(supra, V. 123}. But why the other 
three cities sent no contingents is not 


so clear. Perhaps the army of 
Otanes had taken tfiem on its inarch 
from Clazomena; to Miletus. They 
all three lie upon the route. 

- It nui.st he noticed as remark- 
able, that the sum total here given 
by Herodotus e.xactly tallies with 
his separate items, which is very 
rarely the case. 
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and their maidens transported to Bactra ; ^ while their 
country shall be delivered into the hands of foreigners.” 

10. Thus spake the Persians. The Ionian tyrants 
sent accordingly by night to their respective citizens, and 
reported the words of the Persians ; but the people were 
all staunch, and refused to betray their countrymen, those 
of each state thinking that they alone had had overtures 
made to them. Now these events happened on the first 
appearance of the Persians before Miletus. 

11. Afterwards, while the Ionian fleet was still as- 
sembled at Lade, councils were held, and speeches made 
by divers persons — among the rest by Dionysius, the 
Phoc^an captain, who thus expressed himself: — “Our 
affairs hang on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia, either to 
be free or to be slaves ; and slaves, too, who have shown 
themselves runaways. Now then you have to choose 
whether you will endure hardships, and so for the present 
lead a life of toil, but thereby gain ability to overcome 
your enemies and establish your own freedom ; or whether 
you will persist in this slothfulness and disorder, in which 
case I see no hope of your escaping the king’s vengeance 
for your rebellion. I beseech you, be persuaded by me, 
and trust yourselves to my guidance. Then, if the gods 
only hold the balance fairly between us, I undertake to 
say that our foes will either decline a battle, or, if they 
fight, suffer complete discomfiture.” 

12. These words prevailed with the lonians, and 
forthwith they committed themselves to Dionysius ; 
whereupon he proceeded every day to make the ships 
move in column, and the rowers ply their oars, and 
exercise themselves in breaking the line;^ while the 
marines were held under arms, and the vessels were 

I One would have expected Susa, vessels between which the ship using 
rather than Bactra. here ; as the the manoeuvre passed, and the other, 
captive maidens would of course be the cutting off of a portion of the 
carried to the court (vide infra, chap, enemy's fleet from the rest. It is not 
32, ai'ocTjracrroiis Trap a ^acriAea). quite Certain, liowcver, that it had 
But perhaps the remote and savage this latter object. (For the value set 
Bactra was introduced of set purpose upon the raanceu\Te by the most 
into the threat, as fitter to terrify tlie skilful of the ancient sailors, see 
Greeks. Thucydides, i. 49 ; ii. 89; vii. 36 ; 

■-^This was the most important Xen. HeJlc 7 i. x. vi. 31; Polyb. i, li. 
naval manoeuvre w'ith wdnch the 9, and xvi. iv. 14. This last passage 
Greeks were acquainted. It is sup- is particularly important as showing 
posed to have had two objects ; one, the nature of the operation. ) 
the breaking of the oars of the two 
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kept, till evening- fell, upon their anchors,"^ so that the 
men had nothing but toil from morning even to night. 
Seven days did the lonians continue obedient, and do 
whatsoever he bade them ; but on the eighth day, worn 
out by the hardness of the work and the heat of the sun, 
and quite unaccustomed to such fatigues, they began to 
confer together, and to say one to another, “What god 
have we offended to bring upon ourselves such a punish- 
ment as this? Fools and distracted that we were, to 
put ourselves into the hands of this Phocasan braggart, 
who does but furnish three ships to the fleet ! He, now 
that he has got us, plagues us in the most desperate 
fashion ; many of us, in consequence, have fallen sick 
already — many more expect to follow. We had better 
suffer anything rather than these hardships; even the 
slavery with which we are threatened, however harsh, 
can be no worse than our present thraldom. Come, let 
us refuse him obedience.” So saying, they forthwith 
ceased to obey his orders, and pitched their tents, as if 
they had been soldiers, upon the island, where they re- 
posed under the shade all day, and refused to go aboard 
the ships and train themselves.^ 

13. Now when the Samian captains perceived what 
was taking place, they were more inclined than before to 
accept the terms which ^aces, the son of Syloson, had 
been authorised by the Persians to offer them, on condi- 
tion of their deserting from the confederacy. For they 
saw that all was disorder among the lonians, and they 
felt also that it was hopeless to contend with the power 
of the king; since if they defeated the fleet wdiich had 
been sent against them, they knew that another would 
come five times as great. So they took advantage of 
the occasion which now offered, and as soon as ever they 
saw the lonians refuse to work, hastened gladly to pro- 
vide for. the safety of their temples and their properties. 
This Effaces, who made the overtures to the Samians, 
was the son of Syloson, and grandson of the earlier 
iFaces. He had formerly been tyrant of Samos, but 
was ousted from his government by Aristagoras the 

1 Instead of being drawn up on have been preserved l^y Hceatajus, 
shore, as was the usual practice. who was most likely an eye-witness 

2 It adds a value to these graphic of the proceedings (supra, v. 36, and 
details, to consider that they may 124). 
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Milesian, at the same time with the other tyrants of the 
lonians.^ 

14. The Phoenicians soon afterwards sailed to the 
attack ; and the lonians likewise put themselves in line, 
and went out to meet them. When they had now neared 
one another, and joined battle, which of the lonians 
fought like brave men and which like cowards, I cannot 
declare with any certainty, for charges are brought on all 
sides ; but the tale goes that the Samians, according* to 
the agreement which they had made with iEaces, hoisted 
sail, and quitting their post bore away for Samos, except 
eleven ships, whose captains gave no heed to the orders 
of the commanders, but remained and took part in the 
battle. The State of Samos, in consideration of this 
action, granted to these men, as an acknowledgment of 
their bravery, the honour of having their names, and the 
names of their fathers, inscribed upon a pillar, which still 
stands in the market-place.^ The Lesbians also, when 
they saw the Samians, who were drawn up next them, 
begin to flee, themselves did the like ; and the example, 
once set, was followed by the greater number of the 
lonians. 

15. Of those who remained and fought, none were so 
rudely handled as the Chians, who displayed prodigies of 
valour, and disdained to play the part of cowards. They 
furnished to the common fleet, as I mentioned above, one 
hundred ships, having each of them forty armed citizens, 
and those picked men, on board ; and when they saw the 
greater portion of the allies betraying the common cause, 
they for their part, scorning to imitate the base conduct 
of these traitors, although they were left almost alone 
and unsupported, a very few friends continuing to stand 
by them, notwithstanding went on with the fight, and 
ofttimes cut the line of the enemy, until at last, after they 
had taken very many of their adversaries’ ships, they 
ended by losing more than half of their own. Hereupon, 
with the remainder of their vessels, the Chians fled away 
to their own country. 

16. As for such of their ships as were damaged and 
disabled, these, being pursued by the enemy, made 

1 vSupra, V. 38. Samos are throughout those of an 

2 No doubt Herodotus had seen eye-witness (compare iii. 54 and 
this pillar. His descriptions of 60). 



FA TE OF MILETUS, Book VI. 

straight for Mycale,^ where the crews ran them ashore, 
and abandoning them began their march along the con- 
tinent. Happening in their way upon the territory of 
Ephesus, they essayed to cross it ; but here a dire mis- 
fortune befell them. It was night, and the Ephesian 
women chanced to be engaged in celebrating the Thes- 
mophoria — the previous calamity of the Chians had not 
been heard of ^ — so when the Ephesians saw their country 
invaded by an armed band, they made no question of the 
new-comers being robbers who purposed to carry off their 
women ; and accordingly they marched out against them 
in full force, and slew them all. Such were the mis- 
fortunes which befell them of Chios. 

17. Dionysius, the Phocsean, when he perceived that 
all was lost, having first captured three ships from the 
enemy, himself took to flight. He would not, however, 
return to Phocasa, which he well knew must fall again, 
like the rest of Ionia, under the Persian yoke ; but 
straightway, as he was, he set sail for Phoenicia, and 
there sunk a number of merchantmen, and gained a great 
booty ; after which he directed his course to Sicily, where 
he established himself as a corsair,^ and plundered the 
Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, but did no harm to the 
Greeks. 

18. The Persians, when they had vanquished the 
lonians in the sea-fight, besieged Miletus both by land 
and sea, driving mines under the walls, and making use 
of every known device, until at length they took both the 
citadel and the -town, six years from the time when the 
revolt first broke ‘out under Aristagoras. All the inhabit- 

1 For a description of Mycal6, vide Greece with similar rites, but not every- 
supra, i. 148. It was the name where at the same time of the year, 
given to the mountainous headland At Athens the festival took place in 
which runs out from the coast in the autumn, in the month Pyanepsion 
direction of Samos, separating the (October) ; but elsewhere it seems to 
bay which receives the waters of the have been generally celebrated in 
Mteander from that into w^hich the the summer. It lasted for some 
Cayster flows. days. 

2In this fact we seem to have an- ^xhe honourable nature of this 
other indication that Ephesus kept employment in the eyes of the Greeks 
aloof from the revolt (supra, chap, of early times is attested by I’hucy- 
8). _ The Thesmophoria was a dides (i. 5). It was a refinement of 
festival in honour of Demeter Thes- delicacy very unusual among such 
mophorus(/.e, the lawgiver), in which corsairs, to make any difference be- 
women only participated, and which tween friend and foe. 
was celebrated in various parts of 
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ants of the city they reduced to slavery, and thus the 
event tallied with the announcement which had been 
, made by the oracle. 

19. For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent 
to Delphi to consult the god about the safety of their 
own city, a prophecy was given them, in which others 
besides themselves were interested ; for while it bore in 
part upon the fortunes of Argos, it touched in a by-clause 
the fate of the men of Miletus. I shall set down the 
portion which concerned the Argives when I come to 
that part of my History, ^ mentioning at present only the 
passage in which the absent Milesians were spoken of. 
This passage was as follows : — 

“ Then shalt thou, Miletus, so oft the contriver of evil. 

Be, thyself, to many a feast and an excellent booty : 

Then shall thy matrons wash the feet of long-haired masters ; — 

Others shall then possess our lov’d Didymian temple 

Such a fate now befell the Milesians ; for the Persians, 
who wore their hair long,^ after killing most of the men, 
made the women and children slaves ; and the sanctuary 
at Didyma,^ the oracle no less than the temple, was 
plundered and burnt ; of the riches whereof I have made 
frequent mention in other parts of my History.'^ 

20. Those of the Milesians whose lives were spared, 
being carried prisoners to Susa, received no ill treatment 
at the hands of King Darius, but were established by him 
in Ampe, a city on the shores of the Erythraean sea, 
near the spot where the Tigris flows into it. Miletus 
itself, and the plain about the city, were kept by the 
Persians for themselves, while the hill-country was as- 
signed to the Carians of Pedasus.^ 

21. And now the Sybarites,^ who after the loss of their 
city occupied Laiis^ and Scidrus, failed duly to return the 

1 Vide infra, chap. 77. ^ Supra, i. 92; v, 36. 

-The long and carefully curled ^ Supra, i. 175. It is probable 

hair of the Persians is conspicuous that the Pedasians had continued 


^Didyma was the name of the 
place called also Branchidte, in the 
territory of Miletus, where the 
famous temple of Apollo stood. 
The temple and its site have 
been already described (supra, i. 

157)- 


fidelity. 

•» For the situation of Sybaris, and 
its history, see above (v. 44). 

7 Laiis was about diirty-five miles 
from Sybaris. It was situated on 
the western coast of Italy, near the 
mouth of the river of the same name. 
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former kindness of the Milesians. For these last, when 
Sybaris was taken by the Crotoniats,^ made a great 
mourning, all of them, youths as well as men, shaving , 
their heads ; since Miletus and Sybaris were, of all the 
cities whereof we have any knowledge, the two most 
closely united to one another. The Athenians, on the 
other hand, showed themselves beyond measure afflicted 
at the fall of Miletus, in many ways expressing their 
sympathy, and especially by their treatment of Phry- 
nichus.^ For when this poet brought out upon the stage 
his drama of the Capture of Miletus, the whole theatre 
burst into tears ; and the people sentenced him to pay a 
fine of 1000 drachmas for recalling to them their own 
misfortunes. They likewise made a law, that no one 
should ever again exhibit that piece. 

22. Thus was Miletus bereft of its inhabitants. In 
Samos, the people of the richer sort were much displeased 
with the doings of the captains, and the dealings they 
had had with the Medes ; they therefore held a council, 
very shortly after the sea-fight, and resolved that they 
would not remain to become the slaves of ^Eaces and the 
Persians, but before the tyrant set foot in their country, 
would sail away and found a colony in another land. 
Now it chanced that about this time the Zanclaeans of 
Sicily had sent ambassadors to the lonians, and invited 
them to Cal6-Acte,^ where they wished an Ionian city to 
be founded. This place, Cale-Acte (or the Fair Strand) 
as it is called, is in the country of the Sicilians, and is 
situated in the part of Sicily which looks towards 
Tyrrhenia.^ The ofler thus made to all the lonians was 
embraced only by the Samians, and by such of the 
Milesians as had contrived to effect their escape. 

23. Hereupon this is what ensued. The Samians on 
their voyage reached the country of the Epizephyrian 

1 Supra, V, 44. of his own country”. His tra,sfedies 

2Phrynichus, the disciple of were of great merit. .i-Eschylus, his 
Thespis, began to exhibit tragedies junior by about ten or fifteen years, 
about the year B.C. 511. He is was accused of borrowing largely 
said to have been the first who from them. 

“dropt the light and ludicrous ''*This place became afterwards 
cast of the original drama, known as Calactd, or Cakicta. It 
and dismissing Bacchus and the lay on the north coast of Sicily, bc- 
Satyrs, formed his plays from the tween Halmsa and Haluntium. 
more grave and elevated events re- •^That is, on the north coast, 
corded in the mythology and history 
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II 


LocrianSji at a time when the Zanclgeans and their king 
Sc}thas were engaged in the siege of a Sicilian town 
•which they hoped to take. Anaxilaiis, tyrant of Rhegium,^ 
who was on ill terms with the Zancl^ans, knowing how 
matters stood, made application to the Samians, and 
persuaded them to give up the thought of Cale-Acte, the 
place to , which they were bound, and to seme Zancle 
itself, which was left without men. The Samians 
followed this counsel and possessed themselves of the 
town ; which the Zanclseans no sooner heard than they 
hurried to the rescue, calling to their aid Hippocrates, 
tyrant of Gela,^ who was one of their allies, Hippocrates 
came with his army to their assistance ; but on his 
arrival he seized Scythas, the Zanclaean king, who had 
just lost his city, and sent him away in chains, together 
with his brother Pythogenes, to the town of Inycus;*^ 
after which he came to an understanding with the 
Samians, exchanged oaths with them, and agreed to 
betray the people of Zancle. The reward of his treachery 
was to be one-half of the goods and chattels, including 
slaves, which the town contained, and all that he could 
find in the open country. Upon this, Hippocrates seized 
and bound the greater number of the Zancl^ans as slaves ; 
delivering, however, into the hands of the Samians 300 
of the principal citizens, to be slaughtered ; but the 
Samians spared the lives of these persons. 

24. Scythas, the king of the Zancl^ans, made his 
escape from Inycus, and fled to Himera : ^ whence he 
passed into Asia, and went up to the court of Darius. 
Darius thought him the most upright of all the Greeks 
to whom he afforded a-refuge; for with the king’s leave 
he paid a visit to Sicily, and thence returned back to 
Persia, where he lived in great comfort, and died by a 
natural death at an advanced age. 

iThe Epizephyrian, or Western 2 Rhegium retains its name almost 
Locrians, are the Locrians of Italy, unchanged. It is the modern 
who possessed a city, Locri, and a a town of some consequence upon 
tract of country, near the extreme the Strait of Messina, 
south of the modern Calabria. ^ Infra, vii. 153, 154. 

The Locrians of Italy derived Inycus was an insignifiemrt place 

their special designation either from in the neighbourhood of Agrigentuni. 
their position relatively to the other » Himera was an important place, 
Locrians, or from Cape Zephyrium and the only Greek colony on the 
(the modern Cape Brassano), v'hich north coast of Sicily, 
lay within their territory. 
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25. Thus did the Samians escape the yoke of the 
Medes, and possess themselves without any trouble, of 
Zancle,^ a most beautiful city. At Samos itself the , 
Phoenicians, after the fight which had Miletus for its 
prize was over, re-established j®aces, the son of Syloson, 
upon his throne. This they did by the command of the 
Persians, who looked upon iEaces as one who had 
rendered them a high service, and therefore deserved 
well at their hands. They likewise spared the Samians, 
on account of the desertion of their vessels, and did not 
burn either their city or their temples, as they did those 
of the other rebels. Immediately after the fall of Miletus 
the Persians recovered Caria, bringing some of the cities 
over by force, while others submitted of their own accord. 

26. Meanwhile tidings of what had befallen Miletus 
reached Histiseus the Milesian, who was still at Byzan- 
tium, employed in intercepting the Ionian merchantmen 
as they issued from the Euxine.- Histi^eus had no 
sooner heard the news than he gave the Hellespont in 
charge to Bisaltes, son of Apollophanes, a native of 
Abydos, and himself, at the head of his Lesbians, set 
sail for Chios. One of the Chian garrisons which opposed 
him he engaged at a place called “ The Hollows,” 
situated in the Chian territory, and of these he slaughtered 
a vast number ; afterwards, by the help of his Lesbians, 
he reduced all the rest of the Chians, who were weakened 
by their losses in the sea-fight, Polichne, a city of Chios, 
serving him as head-quarters, 

27. It mostly happens that there is some warning 
when great misfortunes are about to befidl a state or 
nation ; and so it was in this instance, for the Chians 
had previously had some strange tokens sent to them. 

A choir of a hundred of their youths had been despatched 
to Delphi ; and of these only two had returned ; the 
remaining ninety-eight having been carried off by a 
pestilence. Likewise, about the same time, and very 
shortly before the sea-fight, the roof of a school-house 
had fallen in upon a number of their boys, who were at 
lessons; and out of 120 children there w^as but one left 
alive. Such were the signs which God sent to warn 

^Zancld, the modern Messina, is having a population of 70,000 
too well known to need description, souls. 

It is still the second city in Sicily, -Supra, chap, 5. 
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them. It was very shortly afterwards that the sea-fight 
happened, which brought the city down upon its knees; 
and after the sea-fight came the attack of Histiseus and 
his Lesbians, to whom the Chians, weakened as they 
were, furnished an easy conquest. 

28. Histiasus now led a numerous army, composed of 
lonians and /Eolians, against Thasos, and had laid siege 
to the place when news arrived that the Phoenicians were 
about to quit Miletus and attack the other cities of Ionia, 
On hearing this, Histiaeus raised the siege of Thasos, 
and hastened to Lesbos with all his forces. There his 
army was in great straits for want of food ; whereupon 
Histi^us left Lesbos and went across to the mainland, 
intending to cut the crops which were growing in the 
Atarnean territory, and likewise in the plain of the 
Caicus, which belonged to Mysia. Now it chanced that 
a certain Persian named Harpagus was in these regions 
at the head of an army of no little strength. He, when 
Histi^us landed, marched out to meet him, and engaging 
with his forces destroyed the greater number of them, and 
took Histiffius himself prisoner. 

29. HistiEeus fell into the hands of the Persians in the 
following manner. The Greeks and Persians engaged at 
Malena, in the region of Atarneus ; and the battle w^as 
for a long time stoutly contested, till at length the 
cavalry came up, and, charging the Greeks, decided the 
conflict. The Greeks fled ; and Histiaeus, who thought 
that Darius would not punish his fault with death, 
showed how he loved his life by the following conduct. 
Overtaken in his flight by one of the Persians, who was 
about to run him through, he cried aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histiaeus the Milesian. 

30. Now, had he been taken straightway before King 
Darius, I verily believe that he would have received no 
hurt, but the king would have freely forgiven him. 
Artaphernes, however, satrap of Sardis, and his captor 
Harpagus, • on this very account,— because they were 
afraid that, if he escaped, he would be again received 
into high favour by the king, — put him to death as soon 
as he arrived at Sardis. His body they impaled at that 
place, while they embalmed his head and sent it up to 
Susa to the king. Darius, when he learnt what had 
taken place, found great fault with the men engaged in 
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this business for not bringing Histiseus alive into his 
presence, and commanded his servants to wash and dress 
the head with all care, and then bury it, as the head of, 
a man who had been a great benefactor to himself and 
the Persians . 1 Such was the sequel of the history of 
Histiseus. 

31. The naval armament of the Persians wintered at 
Miletus, and in the following year proceeded to attack 
the islands off the coast, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, 
which were reduced without difficulty. Whenever they 
became masters of an island, the barbarians, in every 
single instance, netted the inhabitants. Now the mode 
in which they practise this netting is the following. 
Men join hands, so as to form a line across from the 
north coast to the south, and then march through the 
island from end to end and hunt out the inhabitants. 
In like manner the Persians took also the Ionian towns 
upon the mainland, not however netting the inhabitants, 
as it was not possible. 

32. And now their generals made good all the threats 
wherewith they had menaced the lonians before the battle. 
For no sooner did they get possession of the towns than 
they chose out all the best favoured boys and made them 
eunuchs, while the most beautiful of the girls they tore 
from their homes and sent as presents to the king, at the 
same time burning the cities themselves, with their 
temples .2 Thus were the lonians for the third time 
reduced to slavery ; once by the Lydians, and a second, 
and now a third time, by the Persians. 

33. The sea force, after quitting Ionia, proceeded to 
the Hellespont, and took all the towns which lie on the 
left shore as one sails into the straits. For the cities on 
the right bank had already been reduced by the land 
force of the Persians. Now these are the places which 

1 Of a piece with this mildness is that the account of these severities 

the treatment of Metiochus (infra, must be exaggerated. The islands 
chap. 41), of the Milesian prisoners continue to be occupied by a Greek 
(supra, chap. 20) and of the Eretrians population ; and the towns upon the 
(infra, chap. 119). A still more mainland appear shortly as liourish- 
signal instance of clemency on the ing as ever. Within fourteen years 
part of Darius is recorded by ^Elian the Greeks of Asia are found furnish- 
[Hist. Far. vi. 14), Compare ing 290 ships (which would imply 
Cmsar’s conduct on receiving the near upon 60,000 men) to the fleet of 
head of Ponipey. Xerxes (infra, vii. 93-95). 

2 Mr. Grote observes, with reason, 
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border the Hellespont on the European side ; the 
Chersonese, which contains a number of cities, Perin- 
.thus, the forts in Thrace, Selybria, and Byzantium. 
The Byzantines at this time, and their opposite neigh- 
bours, the Chalcedonians, instead of awaiting the coming 
of the Phoenicians, quitted their country, and sailing into 
the Euxine, took up their abode at the city of Mesembria. 
The Phcenicians, after burning all the places above 
mentioned, proceeded to Proconnesus and Artaca, which 
they likewise delivered to the flames ; this done, they 
returned to the Chersonese, being minded to reduce those 
cities which they had not ravaged in their former cruise.^ 
Upon Cyzicus they made no attack at all, as before their 
coming the inhabitants had made terms with CEbares, 
the son of Megabazus, and satrap of Dascyleium, and 
had submitted themselves to the king. In the Chersonese 
the Phoenicians subdued all the cities, excepting Cardia. 

34. Up to this time the cities of the Chersonese had 
been under the government of Miltiades, the son of 
Cimon, and grandson of Stesagoras, to whom they had 
descended from Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, who 
obtained possession of them in the following manner. 
The Dolonci, a Thracian tribe, to whom the Chersonese 
at that time belonged, being harassed by a war in which 
they were engaged with the Apsinthians,^ sent their 
princes to Delphi to consult the oracle about the matter. 
The reply of the Pythoness bade them “ take back with 
them as a colonist into their country the man who should 
first offer them hospitality after they quitted the temple ”. 
The Dolonci, following the Sacred Road,^ passed through 
the regions of Phocis and Boeotia ; after which, as still 
no one invited them in, they turned aside, and travelled 
to Athens. 

35. Now Pisistratus was at this time sole lord of 
Athens ; but Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, was likewise 


1 The bitter spirit of the Phoeni- 
cians is very apparent here. No 
doubt they were glad to cripple 
their commercial rivals (cf. chap. 
6 ). 

2 The Apsinthians or Apsjmthians 
were a Thracian people who occupied 
the tract immediately north of the 
Chersonese, as is plain both from 


chap. 37, and from a fragment of 
Hecatseus. 

^By "the sacred road ” is meant 
apparently the road which led from 
Delphi eastward^ in the direction of 
Lcbadea and Orchoraenus. Along 
this road would come all the pro- 
cessions from the principal states of 
Greece. 
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a person of much distinction. He belonged to a family 
which was wont to contend in the four-horse chariot- 
races,^ and traced its descent to ^Eacus and Egina, but 
which, from the time of Philseas, the son of Ajax, who 
was the first Athenian citizen of the house, had been 
naturalised at Athens. It happened that as the Dolonci 
passed his door, Miltiades was sitting in his vestibule, 
which caused him to remark them, dressed as they were 
in outlandish garments, and armed moreover with lances.^ 
He therefore called to them, and, on their approach, 
invited them in, offering them lodging and entertainment. 
The strangers accepted his hospitality, and, after the 
banquet was over, they laid before him in full the direc- 
tions of the oracle, and besought him on their own part 
to yield obedience to the god. Miltiades was persuaded 
ere they had done speaking; for the government of 
Pisistratus was irksome to him, and he wanted to be 
beyond the tyrant’s reach. He therefore went straight- 
way to Delphi, and inquired of the oracle whether he 
should do as the Dolonci desired. 

36. As the Pythoness backed their request, Miltiades, 
son of Cypselus, who had already won the four-horse 
chariot-race at Olympia, left Athens, taking with him as 
many of the Athenians as liked to join in the enterprise, 
and sailed away with the Dolonci. On his arrival at the 
Chersonese, he was made king by those who had invited 
him. After this his first act was to build a wall across 
the neck of the Chersonese from the city of Cardia to 
Pactya,^ to protect the country from the incursions and 
ravages of the Apsinthians. The breadth of the isthmus 
at this part is thirty-six furlongs, the whole length of the 
peninsula within the isthmus being 420 furlongs.*^ 

37. When he had finished carrying the wall across the 
isthmus, and had thus secured the Chersonese against 


1 As the keeping of a horse indi- 
cated some considerable wealth, both 
in Greece and Rome, whence the 
social rank of tWets, iWoiSdrat., 
e(juiies, etc., so still more did the 
maintenance of such a stud as could 
entitle a man to contend with any 
chance of success in the great games, 
mark the owner as a person of ample 
fortune. 


3 The wearing of arms had gone 
out of fashion in Greece some little 
time before (cf. Thucwl i. 5, 6). 

sPactya was upon the Hellespont, 
about leu miles above Ciallipoli. 
It is said also to be possible to trace 
an ancient wall across the isthmus. 

These measurements are said to 
be very accurate, 
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the Apsinthians, Miltiades proceeded to engage in other 
wars, and first of ail attacked the Lampsacenians ; but 
falling into an ambush which they had laid, he had the 
misfortune to be taken prisoner. Now it happened that 
Miltiades stood high in the favour of Croesus, king of 
Lydia. When Croesus therefore heard of his calamity, 
he sent and commanded the men of Lampsacus to give 
Miltiades his freedom; “if they refused,” he said, “he 
would destroy them like a fir”. Then the Lampsa- 
cenians were some while in doubt about this speech of 
Croesus, and could not tell how to construe his threat 
“ that he would destroy them like a fir ” ; but at last one 
of their elders divined the true sense, and told them that 
the fir is the only tree which, when cut down, makes no 
fresh shoots, but forthwith dies outright. So the Lampsa- 
cenians, being greatly afraid of Croesus, released Miltiades, 
and let him go free. 

38. Thus did Miltiades, by the help of Croesus, escape 
this danger. Some time afterwards he died childless, 
leaving his kingdom and his riches to Stesagoras, who 
was the son of Cimon his half-brother.^ Ever since his 
death the people of the Chersonese have offered him the 
customary sacrifices of a founder ; and they have further 
established in his honour a gymnic contest and a chariot- 
race, ^ in neither of which is it lawful for any Lampsa- 
cenian to contend. Before the war with Lampsacus was 
ended, Stesagoras too died childless : he was sitting in 
the hall of justice when he was struck upon the head 
with a hatchet by a man who pretended to be a 
deserter, but was in good sooth an enemy, and a 
bitter one. 

39. Thus died Stesagoras; and upon his death the 
Pisistratidse fitted out a trireme, and sent Miltiades, the 
son of Cimon, and brother of the deceased, to the Cher- 
sonese, that he might undertake the management ot 
affairs in that quarter. They had already shown him 
much favour at Athens, as if, forsooth, they had been no 
parties to the death of his father Cimon — a matter 

1 Literally, “his brother on the Cimon of the latter marriage (cf. 
mother’s side”. According to Herod- infra, chap. 103). 
otus, the mother of Miltiades and j. 167^ and compare the 

Cimon was married successively to similar honours paid to Brasidas at 
Cypselus and to a Stesagoras. Mil- Amphipolis (Thucyd. v. ii). 
tiades was the issue of the former, 

VOL. II. 2 
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whereof I will give an account in another place. ^ He 
upon his arrival remained shut up within the house, pre- 
tending to do honour to the memory of his dead brother ; 
whereupon the chief people of the Chersonese gathered 
themselves together from all the cities of the land, and 
came in a procession to the place where Miltiades was, 
to condole with him upon his misfortune. Miltiades 
commanded them to be seized and thrown into prison ; 
after which he made himself master of the Chersonese, 
maintained a body of 500 mercenaries, and married 
Hegesipyla, daughter of the Thracian king Olorus. 

40. This Miltiades, the son of Cimon, had not been 
long in the country ^ when a calamity befell him yet more 
grievous than those in which he was now involved : for 
three years earlier he had had to fly before an incursion 
of the Scyths. These nomads, angered by the attack of 
Darius, collected in a body and marched as far as the 
Chersonese. Miltiades did not await their coming, but 
fled and remained away until the Scyths retired, when 
the Dolonci sent and fetched him back. All this hap- 
pened three years before the events which befell Miltiades 
at the present time. 

41. He now no sooner heard that the Phoenicians 
were attacking Tenedos,^ than he loaded five triremes 
with his goods and chattels, and set sail for Athens. 
Cardia was the point from which he took his departure ; 
and as he sailed down the gulf of Melas,-^ along the 
shore of the Chersonese, he came suddenly upon the 
whole Phoenician fleet. However, he himself escaped, 
with four of his vessels, and got into Imbrus,^ one 
trireme only falling into the hands of his pursuers. 
This vessel was under the command of his eldest son 

1 Infra, chap. 103. account here given, into the year 

2 There is here a curious laxity of B.C. 495, so that he had been at 
expression, or a curious forgetfulness least fifteen years in the country 
of dates. Miltiades cannot have when the Scythians drove him out. 
entered upon his government much * Supra, chap. 31. 

later than B.C. 512; for not only did ^The modern gulf of Keros, on 
he take part in the Scythian expedi- the western side of the peninsula, 
tion of Darius, which was at latest in It received its name from the river 
B.C. 507-506, but we are expressly Melas, the small stream which Hows 
told that he was sent from Athens to into the gulf near Kavafeh, called by 
the Chersonese ly the Pisistratidee, the Turks the Kavatch Su. 
who ceased to reign B.C. 510. Now ®Imbi*us is not more than ten or 
his expulsion from the Chersonese twelve miles from the coast. It is 
by the Scyths falls, according to the mentioned above (v. 26). 
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Metiochus, whose mother was not the daughter of the 
Thracian king Olorus, but a different woman. Metiochus 
and his ship were taken ; and when the Phoenicians 
found out that he was a son of Miltiades, they resolved 
to convey him to the king, expecting thereby to rise high 
in the royal favour. For they remembered that it was 
Miltiades who counselled the lonians to hearken when 
the Scyths prayed them to break up the bridge and 
return home.^ Darius, however, when the Phcenicians 
brought Metiochus into his presence, was so far from 
doing him any hurt, that he loaded him with benefits. 
He gave him a house and estate, and also a Persian 
wife, by whom there were children born to him who 
were accounted Persians. As for Miltiades himself, 
from Imbrus he made his way in safety to Athens. 

42. At this time the Persians did no more hurt to the 
lonians ; but on the contrary, before the year was out, 
they carried into effect the following measures, which 
were greatly to their advantage. Artaphernes, satrap of 
Sardis, summoned deputies from all the Ionian cities, 
and forced them to enter into agreements with one 
another, not to harass each other by force of arms, but 
to settle their disputes by reference.^ He likewise took 
the measurement of their whole country in parasangs — 
such is the name which the Persians give to a distance 
of thirty furlongs^ — and settled the tributes which the 
several cities were to pay, at a rate that has continued 
unaltered from the time when Artaphernes fixed it down 
to the present day. The rate was very nearly the same 
as that which had been paid before the revolt."^ Such 
were the peaceful dealings of the Persians with the 
lonians. 

1 Supra, iv. 137. was the alteration of territory which 

2 These provisoes were common had taken place in consequence of 

in the Greek treaties (compare the revolt. Miletus we know had 
Thucyd. i. 145, v. 18, 79, etc.); but been punished for its share in the 
it is difficult to imagine that the cities outbreak by the loss of a tract of 
of Asiatic Greece had up to this time mountain land which w’as given to 
possessed the right of carrying on the Carians of Pedasus (supi-a, chap, 
war with one another. Such a right 20J ; and probably the remainder of 
seems incompatible with the Persian the guilty cities had been treated in 
domination ; and no instance ap- the same way. On the other hand, 
pears of its exercise. cities wffiich abstained, as Ephesus 

3 Supra, ii. 6, and v. 53. (supra, chap. 16, note), may have 

^ Supra, iii. 90. What necessitated received an increase of territory, 
the new rating and measurement 
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43. The next spring Darius superseded all the other 
generals, and sent down Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, 
to the coast, and with him a vast body of men, some fit 
for sea, others for land service. Mardonius was a youth 
at this time, and had only lately married Artazostra, the 
king’s daughter.! When Mardonius, accompanied by 
this numerous host, reached Cilicia, he took ship and 
proceeded along shore with his fleet, while the land army 
marched under other leaders towards the Hellespont. 
In the course of his voyage along the coast of Asia he 
came to Ionia ; and here I have a marvel to relate which 
will greatly surprise those Greeks who cannot believe 
that Otanes advised the seven conspirators to make 
Persia a commonwealth.^ Mardonius put down all the 
despots throughout Ionia, and in lieu of them established 
democracies. Having so done, he hastened to the 
Hellespont, and when a vast multitude of ships had 
been brought together, and likewise a powerful land 
force, he conveyed his troops across the strait by means 
of his vessels, and proceeded through Europe against 
Eretria and Athens.^ 

44. At least these towns served as a pretext for the 
expedition, the real purpose of which was to subjugate 
as great a number as possible of the Grecian cities ; and 
this became plain when the Thasians, who did not even 
lift a hand in their defence, were reduced by the sea 
force, while the land army added the Macedonians to 
the former slaves of the king. All the tribes on the 
hither side of Macedonia had been reduced previously.*! 
From Thasos the fleet stood across to the mainland, and 
sailed along shore to Acanthus, \vhence an attempt was 
made to double Mount Athos. But here a violent north 


1 On marriages of this kind, see 
above, v. 116. 

- It would seem that the tale re- 
lated by Herodotus in Book hi. 
(chaps. 80-83) appeared in- 

credible to the Greeks themselves. 
Herodotus undoubtedly believed it to 
be true ; but the story does not really 
derive any support from the policy 
here pursued by Mardonius. That 
policy was decidedly wise. The 
Persians had learnt, by dint of 
e.xperieiice, that they lost more, 


through unpopularity, by upholding 
the tyrants, than they gained by the 
convenience of having the govern- 
ment of the Greek stales assimilated 
to their own. To allow Greeks, in 
order to conciliate them, democratic 
institutions, was a very different 
thing from contemplating the adop- 
tion of such institutions among them- 
selves. 

« The aggressors in the late war 
(supra, V. 99). 

Supra, V. iS. 
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wind sprang up, against which nothing could contend, 
and handled a large number of the ships with much 
rudeness, shattering them and driving them aground 
upon Athos. ’Tis said the number of the ships de- 
stroyed was little short of 300 ; and the men who 
perished were more than 20,000.^ For the sea about 
Athos abounds in monsters beyond all others ; and so a 
portion were seized and devoured by these animals,” 
while others were dashed violently against the rocks ; 
some, who did not know how to swim, were engulfed ; 
and some died of the cold. 

45. While thus it fared with the fleet, on land Mar- 
donius and his army were attacked in their camp during 
the night by the Brygi, a tribe of Thracians ; and here 
vast numbers of the Persians were slain, and even 
Mardonius himself received a wound. The Brygi, never- 
theless, did not succeed in maintaining their own freedom : 
for Mardonius would not leave the country till he had 
subdued them and made them subjects of Persia. Still, 
though he brought them under the yoke, the blow which 
his land force had received at their hands, and the great 
damage done to his fleet off Athos, induced him to set 
out upon his retreat ; and so this armament, having failed 
disgracefully, returned to Asia. 

46. The year after these events, Darius received in- 
formation from certain neighbours of the Thasians that 
those islanders were making preparations for revolt ; he 
therefore sent a herald, and bade them dismantle their 
walls, and bring all their ships to Abdera.^ The Thasians, 
at the time when Histiaeus the Milesian made his attack 
upon them,*^ had resolved that, as their income was very 


^The navign.tion of this coast is 
still full of clanger. “Such is the 
fear,” says Colonel Leake, “enter- 
tained by the Greek boatmen of the 
strength and uncertain direction of 
the currents around Mount Athos, 
and of the gales and high seas to 
which the vicinity of the mountain is 
subject during half the year, and 
w'hich are rendered more formidable 
by the deficiency of harbours in the 
Gulf of Orfana (Sinus Strymonicus), 
that I could not, so long as I was in 
the peninsula, and though offering a 


high price, prevail upon any boat to 
carry me from the eastern side of the 
peninsula to the western." 

^Mr. Grote, I know not on what 
grounds, transforms these sea mon- 
sters into “wild beasts” inhabiting 
the “tongue of land”. 

3 Megabazus had subdued the en- 
tire coast (supra, v. lo, ad fin.), and 
Abdera had probably been occupied 
by a Persian garrison, like Lion and 
Doriscus (infra, vii. 106, 107). On 
its site, vide infra, vii. 109. 

^ Supra, chap. 28. 
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great, they would apply their wealth to building ships 
of war, and surrounding their city with another and a 
stronger wall. Their revenue was derived partly from 
their possessions upon the mainland, partly from the 
mines which they owned. They were masters of the 
-gold-mines at Scapte-Hyle,^ the yearly produce of which 
amounted in all to eighty talents. Their mines in Thasos 
yielded less, but still were so far prolific that, besides 
being entirely free from land-tax, they had a surplus 
income, derived from the two sources of their territory 
on the main and their mines, in common years of 200 
and in the best years of 300 talents. 

47. I myself have seen the mines in question : by far 
the most curious of them are those which the Phoenicians 
discovered at the time when they went with Thasus and 
colonised the island, which afterwards took its name 
from him. These Phoenician workings are in Thasos 
itself, between Coenyra and a place called iEnyra, over 
against Samothrace : ^ a huge mountain has been turned 
upside down in the search for ores. Such then was the 
source of their wealth. On this occasion no sooner did 
the Great King issue his commands than straightway 
the Thasians dismantled their walls, and took their 
whole fleet to Abdera. 

48. After this Darius resolved to prove the Greeks, 
and try the bent of their minds, whether they were 
inclined to resist him in arms or prepared to make their 
submission. He therefore sent out heralds in divers 
directions round about Greece, with orders to demand 
everywhere earth and water for the king. At the 
same time he sent other heralds to the various seaport 
towns which paid him tribute, and required them 
to provide a number of ships of w^ar and horse-trans- 
ports. 

49. These towns accordingly began their preparations ; 
and the heralds who had been sent into Greece, obtained 
what the king had bid them ask from a large number of 
the states upon the mainland, and likewise from all the 


1 Scapt(?-HylcUs .said to h.-ive been ‘-iThat is, on the .soulh-ea.st 
a town upon the I'hracian coast, side of the island. Cxnnyra still 
opposite Thasos. It was probably remains in the nuxlern Kinyra. 
near Datum, to which its gold-mines The site of /Enyra cannot be 
seem sometimes to be ascribed. fixed. 
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islanders whom they visited.^ Among these last were 
included the Eginetans, who, equally with the rest, con- 
sented to give earth and water to the Persian king. 

When the Athenians heard what the Eginetans had 
done, believing that it was from enmity to themselves 
that they had given consent, and that the Eginetans 
intended to join the Persian in his attack upon Athens, 
they straightway took the matter in hand. In good 
truth it greatly rejoiced them to have so fair a pretext ; 
and accordingly they sent frequent embassies to Sparta,^ 
and made it a charge against the Eginetans that their 
conduct in this matter proved them to be traitors to 
Greece. 

50. Hereupon Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, 
who was then king of the Spartans, went in person to 
Egina, intending to seize those whose guilt was the 
greatest. As soon however as he tried to arrest them, 
a number of the Eginetans made resistance, a certain 
Crius, son of Polycritus, being the foremost in violence. 
This person told him “ he should not carry off a single 
Eginetan without it costing him dear — the Athenians 
had bribed him to make this attack, for which he had 
no warrant from his own government — otherwise both 
the kings would have come together to make the seizure”. 
This he said in consequence of instructions which he 
had received from Demaratus. Hereupon Cleomenes, 
finding that he must quit Egina, asked Crius his name ; 
and when Crius told him, “ Get thy horns tipped with 
brass, with all speed, 0 Crius ! ” ^ he said, “ for thou wilt 
have to struggle with a great danger ”. 

51. Meanwhile Demaratus, son of Ariston, was bring- 
ing charges against Cleomenes at Sparta. He too, like 


1 Euboea is probably to be excepted 
from the list, and also Naxos, which 
it was intended to punish (infra, 
chap. 96). The rest of the Cyclades, 
without doubt, made their sub- 
mission. 

‘-^Mr. Grote has some excellent 
observations on the great importance 
of this appeal. It raised Sparta to 
the general protectorate of Greece. 
Hitherto she had been a leading 
power, frequently called in to aid 
the w’eaker against the stronger, but 


with no definite hegemony, excepting 
over the states of the "Peloponnese 
(supra, V. 91). Now she was ac- 
knowledged to have a paramount 
authority over the whole of Greece, 
as the proper guardian of the 
Grecian liberties. It gave additional 
weight to the appeal that was 
made by Athens, the second city of 
Greece. 

3 Cleomenes puns upon the name 
Crius, which signifies “ a ram’’ in 
Greek. 
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Cleomenes, was king of the Spartans, but he belonged 
to the lower house — not indeed that his house was of 
any lower origin than the other, for both houses are of 
one blood — but the house of Eurysthenes is the more 
honoured of the two, inasmuch as it is the elder branch. 

52. The Lacedcemonians declare, contradicting therein 
all the poets, that it w'as King Aristodemus himself, son 
of Aristomachus, grandson of Cleod^us, and great-grand- 
son of Hyllus, who conducted them to the land which 
they now possess, and not the sons of Aristodemus. 
The wife of Aristodemus, whose name (they say) was 
Argeia, and who was daughter of Autesion, son of Tisa- 
menus, grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson of 
Polynices, within a little while after their coming into 
the country, gave birth to twins, Aristodemus just lived 
to see his children, but died soon afterwards of a disease. 
The Lacedaemonians of that day determined, according 
to custom, to take for their king the elder of the two 
children ; but they were so alike, and so exactly of one 
size, that they could not possibly tell which of the two to 
choose : so when they found themselves unable to make 
a choice, or haply even earlier, they went to the mother 
and asked her to tell them which was the elder, where- 
upon she declared that “she herself did not know the 
children apart”; although in good truth she knew them 
very well, and only feigned ignorance in order that, if it 
were possible, both of them might be made kings of Sparta. 
The Lacedaemonians 'were now in a great strait; so 
they sent to Delphi and inquired of the oracle how they 
should deal with the matter. The Pythoness made 
answer, “ Let both be taken to be kings ; but let the 
elder have the greater honour”. So the Lacedtemoni- 
ans were in as great a strait as before, and could not 
conceive how they were to discover which was the first- 
born, till at length a certain Messenian, by name Panites, 
suggested to them to watch and see which of the two the 
mother washed and fed first ; if they found she always 
gave one the preference, that fact would tell them all 
they wanted to know; if, on the contrary, she herself 
varied, and sometimes took the one first, sometimes the 
other, it would be plain that she knew as little as they ; 
in which case they must try some other plan. The 
Lacediemonians did according to the advice of the 
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Messenian, and, without letting her know why, kept a 
watch upon the mother; by which means they discovered 
that, whenever she either washed or fed her children, she 
always gave the same child the preference. So they took 
the boy whom the mother honoured the most, and re- 
garding him as the first-born, brought him up in the 
palace ; and the name which they gave to the elder boy 
was Eurysthenes, while his brother they called Procles. 
When the brothers grew up, there was always, so long 
as they lived, enmity between them; and the houses 
sprung from their loins have continued the feud to this 
day.i 

53. Thus much is related by the Lacedemonians, but 
not by any of the other Greeks ; in what follows I give 
the tradition of the Greeks generally. The kings of the 
Dorians (they say)— counting up to Perseus, son of 
Danae, and so omitting the god — are rightly given in the 
common Greek lists, and rightly considered to have been 
Greeks themselves ; for even at this early time they 
ranked among that people. I say “ up to Perseus,” and 
not further, because Perseus has no mortal father by 
whose name he is called, ^ as Hercules has in Amphitryon ; 
whereby it appears that I have reason on my side, and am 
right in saying, '‘‘up to Perseus ’h If we follow the line 
of Danae, daughter of Acrisius, and trace her progenitors, 
we shall find that the chiefs of the Dorians are really 
genuine Egyptians.^ In the genealogies here given I have 
followed the common Greek accounts. 

54. According to the Persian story, Perseus was an 
Assyrian who became a Greek; his ancestors, therefore. 


1 It may be suspected that the fre- 
quent prosecutions and punishments 
of the Spartan kings were fomented 
and encouraged by the hostility be- 
tween the rival houses. Besides the 
degradation of Deniaratus narrated 
below (chap. 67), we know that 
Leotychides was banished from 
Sparta (chap. 72)— that Cleomenes 
fled througli fear (chap, yqj—that 
Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, 
was put to death (Thucyd. i. 134) — 
that Plistoanax, the son of Pausani- 
as, remained in exile for nineteen 
years (I'iiucyd. v, 16)— and that 
Pausanias, the son of Plistoanax, 


was tried on a capital charge, and 
had to quit the country (Xen. Hell. 
III. V. 7-25). It seems to have been 
for the purpose of weakening the 
monarchy by the introduction of 
such a state of things, that the 
double royalty was established and 
maintained at Sparta. See the 
statement of Aristotle [Pol. ^ii. 6), 
ctuTijpi'fti' T^^TToAet etrat to 

aTacrid^eu’ rovi 

‘-That is to say, he is uniformly 
declared to be the son of Zeus. 

^ Supra, ii. 91. Herodotus be- 
lieves in the tale ^vhich brings 
Danaiis from Egypt. 
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according to them, were not Greeks. They do not admit 
that the forefathers of Acrisius were in any way related 
to Perseus, but say they were Egyptians, > as the Greeks 
likewise testify. 

55. Enough, however, of this subject. How it came to 
pass that Egyptians obtained the kingdoms of the 
Dorians, 1 and what they did to raise themselves to such 
a position, these are questions concerning which, as they 
have been treated by others,^ I shall say nothing. I pro- 
ceed to speak of points on which no other writer has 
touched. 

56. The prerogatives which the Spartans have allowed 
their kings are the following. In the first place, two 
priesthoods, those (namely) of Lacedaemonian and of 
Celestial Zeus, also the right of making war on what 
country soever they please,^ without hindrance from any 
of the other Spartans, under pain of outlawry ; on service 
the privilege of marching first in the advance and last in 
the retreat, and of having a hundred'^ picked men for 
their body-guard while with the army; likewise the 
liberty of sacrificing as many cattle in their expeditions 
as it seems them good, and the right of having the skins 
and the chines of the slaughtered animals for their own 
use. 

57. Such are their privileges in war; in peace their 
rights are as follows. When a citizen makes a public 
sacrifice the kings are given the first seats at the ban- 
quet ; they are served before any of the other guests, and 
have a double portion of everything ; they take the lead 
in the libations: and the hides of the sacrificed beasts 
belong to them. Every month, on the first day, and 
again on the seventh of the first decade,^ each king re- 

iThat is to say, the kingdoms of might, we know, bo exorcised against 
the Peloponnese, afterwards con.- the will of the king (Thucyd. 1. 87), 
quered by the Dorians. but the right of determining the 

2 It is uncertain to what class of general course and character of 
writers Herodotus here alludes. He each campaign (ib. viii. 5). 
may intend the poets of the Epic ^ This is perhaps an error. The 
cycle, with whom the adventures of number of the knights who formed 
Danaiis and his daughters were a the king's body-guard is alwn}'s else- 
recognised subject. It is more where declared to be 300 (infra, vii. 
probable, however, that he speaks of 205, viii. 124 j Tlnicyd. v. 72 ; Xen. 
prose writers, such as Acusilaiis, de Rep. Lac. iv. 3). 

Hecatasus, and Hippys of Rhegium. ^The Greek month was divided 

^ Not the right of declaring war, into three decades, IffTd/XtJ'O?, 
which rested with the assembly, and mv fxea-wv, and 
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ceives a beast without blemish at the public cost, which 
he offers up to Apollo; likewise a medimnus of meal, 
and of wine a Laconian quart. In the contests of the 
games they have always the seat of honour ; they appoint 
the citizens who have to entertain foreigners ; ^ they also 
nominate, each of them, two of the Pythian s, officers 
whose business it is to consult the oracle at Delphi, who 
eat with the kings, and, like them, live at the public 
charge. If the kings do not come to the public supper, 
each of them must have two choenixes of meal and a 
cotyle of wine ^ sent home to him at his house ; if they 
come, they are given a double quantity of each, and the 
same when any private man invites them to his table. 
They have the custody of all the oracles which are pro- 
nounced ; but the Pythians must likewise have knowledge 
of them. They have the whole decision of certain causes, 
which are these, and these only: — When a maiden is 
left the heiress of her father’s estate, and has not been 
betrothed by him to any one, they decide who is to 
marry her ; in all matters concerning the public high- 
ways they judge ; and if a person wants to adopt a child, 
he must do it before the kings. They likewise have the 
right of sitting in council with the eight and twenty 
senators ; and if they are not present, then the senators 
nearest of kin to them have their privileges, and give 
two votes as the royal proxies, besides a third vote, which 
is their own. 

58. Such are the honours which the Spartan people 
have allowed their kings during their lifetime ; after they 
are dead other honours await them. Horsemen carry 
the news of their death through all Laconia, while in 
the city the women go hither and thither drumming upon a 

1 The whose sj'.ecial duty as the department of foreign affairs 
was to receive and entertain am- belonged, in an especial way, to the 
bassadors from foreign states. The kings, committed to them the 
chief states of Greece had generally a selection of fit persons. 

Proxenus at all the more important -The cotyle is one of the Attic 
towns, who undertook this duty, liquid measures : it contained about 
He was always a native of the place, half a pint. 

and, except at Sparta, was nominated tSo at Athens the Archon Epony- 
to his office by the state whose mus, who specially represented the 
-proxenus he was. At Sparta, in ancient office of the king, had the 
consequence of the greater jealousy guardianship of all orphans and 
of foreigners, the state insisted on heiresses, 
itself appointing the proxeni ; and 
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kettle. At this signal,’ in every house two free persons, 
a man and a woman, must put on mourning, ^ or else be 
subject to a heavy fine. The Lacedemonians have like- 
wise a custom at the demise of their kings which is 
common to them with the barbarians of Asia — indeed, 
with the greater number of the barbarians everywhere 
—namely, that when one of their kings dies, not only 
the Spartans, but a certain number of the country people 
from every part of Laconia are forced, whether they will 
or no, to attend the funeral. So these persons and the 
Helots, and likewise the Spartans themselves," flock to- 
gether to the number of several thousands, men and 
women intermingled ; and all of them smite their fore- 
heads violently, and weep and wail without stint, saying 
always that their last king was the best. If a king dies 
in battle, then they make a statue of him, and placing it 
upon a couch right bravely decked, so carry it to the 
grave. After the burial, by the space of ten days there 
is no assembly, nor do they elect magistrates, but 
continue mourning the whole time. 

5 g. They hold with the Persians also in another custom. 
When a king dies, and another comes to the throne, the 
newly-made monarch forgives all the Spartans the 
debts which they owe either to the king or to the public 
treasury. And in like manner among the Persians each 
king when he begins to reign remits the tribute due from 
the provinces. 

6o. In one respect the Lacedaemonians resemble the 
Egyptians. Their heralds and flute-players, and like- 
wise their cooks, take their trades by succession from their 
fathers. A flute-player must be the son of a flute-player, 
a cook of a cook, a herald of a herald ; and other people 
cannot take advantage of the loudness of their voice to 
come into the profession and shut out the heralds’ sons ; 

iThat is to say, “wear squalid tricts, the descendants in the main 
unwashed garments, or even cover of the submitted Achmans; 2. Tiic 
themselves with mud and dirt ” ; for Helots, or serfs who tilled the soil 
the Greeks, when they mourned at upon the estates of their Dorian 
all, mourned in the Oriental fashion lords, descended in part from 
(see Horn. U. .xxiv. 164, 165). Achoeans taken with arms in their 

^The three classes of which the hands, but chiefly from the conquered 
Laceclaimonian population consisted Messenians; and, 3. The Spartans,* 
are here very clearly distinguished or Dorian conquerors, who were the 
from one another : i. The Periocci, only citizens, and who lived almost 
or free inhabitants of the country dis- exclusively in the capital. 
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but each follows his father’s business. Such are the 
customs of the Lacedsemonians. 

61. At the time of which we are speaking, while 
Cleomenes in Egina was labouring for the general good 
of Greece, Demaratus at Sparta continued to bring 
charges against him, moved not so much by love of the 
Eginetans as by jealousy and hatred of his colleague. 
Cleomenes therefore was no sooner returned from Egina 
than he considered with himself how he might deprive 
Demaratus of his kingly office ; and here the following 
circumstance furnished a ground for him to proceed 
upon. Ariston, king of Sparta, had been married to two 
wives, but neither of them had borne him any children ; 
as, however, he still thought it was possible he might 
have offspring, he resolved to wed a third ; and this was 
how the wedding was brought about. He had a certain 
friend, a Spartan, with whom he was more intimate 
than with any other citizen. This friend was married 
to a wife whose beauty far surpassed that of all the 
other women in Sparta ; and, what was still more strange, 
she had once been as ugly as she now was beautiful. 
For her nurse, seeing how ill-favoured she was, and how 
sadly her parents, who were wealthy people, took her bad 
looks to heart, bethought herself of a plan, which was 
to carry the child every day to the temple of Helen at 
Therapna,! which stands above the Phcebeum,^ and there 
to place her before the image, and beseech the goddess 
to take away the child’s ugliness. One day, as she left 
the temple, a woman appeared to her, and begged to 
know what it was she held in her arms. The nurse told 
her it was a child, on which she asked to see it; but 
the nurse refused ; the parents, she said, had forbidden 
her to show the child to any one. However, the woman 
would not take a denial ; and the nurse, seeing how 
highly she prized a look, at last let her see the child. 
Then the woman gently stroked its head, and said, “ One 
day this child shall be the fairest dame in Sparta ”. And 
her looks began to change from that very day. When 

1 Therapna was a place of some at Therapna ; and both Helen and 
importance on the left bank of the Menelaus were certainly worshipped 
Eurotas, nearly opposite Sparta, there down to the time of Isocrates, 
from which it was distant probably 3 A precinct sacred to Apollo, at a 
about two miles. There was a local little distance from the town itself, 
tradition that Helen had been buried 
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she was of marriageable age, Agetus, son of Alcides, the 
same whom I have mentioned above as the friend of 
Ariston, made her his wife. 

62. Now it chanced that Ariston fell in love with this 
person; and his love so preyed upon his mind that at 
last he devised as follows. He went to his friend, the 
lady’s husband, and proposed to him that they should 
exchange gifts, each taking that which pleased him best 
out of all the possessions of the other. His friend, who 
felt no alarm about his wife, since Ariston was also 
married, consented readily ; and so the matter was con- 
firmed between them by an oath. Then Ariston gave 
Agetus the present, whatever it was, of which he had 
made choice, and when it came to his turn to name the 
present, which he was to receive in exchange, required 
to be allowed to carry home with him Agetus’s wife. 
But the other demurred, and said, “ except his wife, he 
might have anything else ” : however, as he could not 
resist the oath which he had sworn, or the trickery 
which had been practised on him, at last he suffered 
Ariston to carry her away to his house. 

63. Ariston hereupon put away his second wife and 
took for his third this woman ; and she, in less than the 
due time — when she had not yet reached her full term of 
ten months, — gave birth to a child, the Demaratus of 
whom we have spoken. Then one of his servants came 
and told him the news, as he sat in council wdth the 
Ephors ; whereat, remembering when it was that the 
woman became his wife, he counted the months upon his 
fingers, and having so done, cried out with an oath, 
“ The boy cannot be mine”. This was said in the hear- 
ing of the Ephors ; but they made no account of it at the 
time. The boy grew up ; and Ariston repented of what 
he had said; for he became altogether convinced that 
Demaratus was truly his son. The reason why he named 
him Demaratus was the following. Some time before 
these events the whole Spartan people, looking upon 
Ariston as a man of mark beyond all the kings that had 
reigned at Sparta before him, had offered up a prayer that 
he might have a son. On this account, therefore, the 
name Demaratus^ was given. 

1 Dem-aratUS (0 tw aparog) IS p£] 
he ‘ ' People-prayed-for ” king. Com- history. 
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64. In course of time Ariston died ; and Demaratus re- 
ceived the kingdom : but it was fated, as it seems, that 
these words, when bruited abroad, should strip him of his 
sovereignty. This was brought about by means of Cleo- 
menes, whom he had twice sorely vexed, once when he 
led the army home from Eleusis,^ and a second time when 
Cleomenes was gone across to Egina against such as 
had espoused the side of the Medes.^ 

65. Cleomenes now, being resolved to have his revenge 
upon Demaratus, went to Leotychides, the son of Menares, 
and grandson of Agis, who was of the same family as 
Demaratus, and made agreement with him to this tenor 
following. Cleomenes was to lend his aid to make Leo- 
tychides king in the room of Demaratus ; and then Leo- 
tychides was to take part with Cleomenes against the 
Eginetans. Now Leotychides hated Demaratus chiefly 
on account of Percalus, the daughter of Chilon, son of 
Demarmenus : this lady had been betrothed to Leo- 
tychides ; but Demaratus laid a plot, and robbed him of 
his bride, forestalling him in carrying her off,’^ and marry- 
ing her. Such was the origin of the enmity. At the 
time of which we speak, Leotychides was prevailed upon 
by the earnest desire of Cleomenes to come forward 
against Demaratus and make oath “ that Demaratus 
was not rightful king of Sparta, since he was not the true 
son of Ariston”. After he had thus sworn, Leotychides 
sued Demaratus, and brought up against him the phrase 
which Ariston had let drop when, on* the comiing of his 
servant to announce to him the birth of his son, he 
counted the months, and cried out with an oath that the 
child was not his. It was on this speech of Ariston’s that 
Leotychides relied to prove that Demaratus was not his 
son, and therefore not rightful king of Sparta ; and he 
produced as witnesses the Ephors who were sitting with 
Ariston at the time and heard what he said. 

66. At last, as there came to be much strife concerning 
this matter, the Spartans made a decree that the Delphic 
oracle should be asked to say whether Demaratus were 
Ariston’s son or no. Cleomenes set them upon this plan ; 
and no sooner was the decree passed than he made a 


1 Supra, V. 75. 

2 Supra, chaps. 50 and 51. 


3 The seizure of the bride was a 
necessary part of a Spartan marriage. 
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friend of Cobon, the son of Aristophantus, a man of the 
greatest weight among the Delphians ; and this Cobon 
prevailed upon Perialla, the prophetess, to give the 
answer which Cleomenes wished.^ Accordingly, when 
the sacred messengers came and put their question, the 
Pythoness returned for answer, “that Demaratus was 
not Ariston’s son ”, Some time afterwards all this be- 
came known ; and Cobon was forced to fly from Delphi ; 
while Perialla the prophetess was deprived of her office. 

67. Such were the means whereby the deposition of 
Demaratus was brought about ; but his flying from Sparta 
to the Medes was by reason of an alfront which was put 
upon him. On losing his kingdom he had been made a 
magistrate ; and in that office soon afterwards, when the 
feast of the Gymnopsedi^ ^ came round, he took his station 
among the lookers-on ; whereupon Leotychides, who was 
now king in his room, sent a servant to him and asked 
him, by way of insult and mockery, “ how it felt to be a 
magistrate after one had been a king?”^ Demaratus, 
who was hurt at the question, made answer — “Tell him 
I have tried them both, but he has not. Howbeit this 
speech will be the cause to Sparta of infinite blessings or 
else of infinite woes.” Having thus spoken he wrapped 
his head in his robe, and, leaving the theatre, ‘hvent home 
to his own house, where he prepared an ox for sacrifice, 
and offered it to Zeus, after which he called for his mother. 

68. When she appeared, he took of the entrails, and 
placing them in her hand, besought her in these words 
following : — 

“ Dear mother, I beseech you, by all the gods, and 
chiefly by our own hearth-god Zeus, tell me' the very 
truth, who was really my father. For Leotychides, in 
the suit which we had together, declared, that when thou 

iThe venality of the Delphic admiring countrymen and to 
oracle appears both by this instance, foreigners. I'he chief ceremonies 
and by the former one of the were choral dances, in which wrest- 
Alcmreonidte (v. 63). Such cases, ling and other gymnastic exercises 
however, appear to have been rare. were closely imitated, and which 

2 The feast of the Gymnopaediae, served to show the adroitness, 
or naked youths, was one of the activity, and bodily strength of the 
most important at Sparta (Pausan. performers. 

III. xi. § 7). It lasted several days, Compare i. 129. 
perhaps ten. It was less a religious ^On the last day of the Gymno- 
festival than a great spectacle, wlicre- paedice, choruses and dances were 
in the grace and strength of the performed by men in the theatre 
Spartan youth were e.xhibited to their (Xen. Hell. vi. iv. 16). 
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becamest Ariston's wife thou didst already bear in thy 
womb a child by thy former husband ; and others repeat 
a yet more disgraceful tale, that our groom found favour 
in thine eyes, and that I am his son. I entreat thee 
therefore by the gods to tell me the truth. For if thou 
hast gone astray, thou hast done no more than many 
a woman ; and the Spartans remark it as strange, if I 
am Ariston’s son, that he had no children by his other 
wives.” 

69. Thus spake Demaratus; and his mother replied 
as follows : “ Dear son, since thou entreatest so earnestly 
for the truth, it shall indeed be fully told to thee. When 
Ariston brought me to his house, on the third night 
after my coming, there appeared to me one like to 
Ariston, who, after staying with me a while, rose, and 
taking the garlands from his own brows, placed them 
upon my head, and so went away. Presently after 
Ariston entered, and when he saw the garlands which I 
still wore, asked me who gave them to me. I said, 
’twas he; but this he stoutly denied; whereupon I 
solemnly swore that it was none other, and told him he 
did not do well to dissemble when he had so lately risen 
from my side and left the garlands with me. Then 
Ariston, when he heard my oath, understood that there 
was something beyond nature in what had taken place. 
And indeed it appeared that the garlands had come from 
the hero-temple which stands by our court gates— the 
temple of him they call Astrabacus and the soothsayers, 
moreover, declared that the apparition was that very per- 
son. And now, my son, I have told thee all thou wouldest 
fain know. Either thou art the son of that hero— either 
thou mayest call Astrabacus sire; or else Ariston was thy 
father. As for that matter which they who hate thee 
urge the most, the words of Ariston, who, when the 
messenger told him of thy birth, declared before many 
witnesses that ‘ thou wert not his son, forasmuch as the 
ten months were not fully out,’ it was a random speech 
uttered from mere ignorance. The truth is, children are 
born not only at ten months, but at nine, and even at 
seven. Thou wert thyself, my son, a seven-months’ 

e hero-temple (i)p<?oi') of is conjectured from his name, that 
Astrabacus is mentioned by Pausa- he was “^the protecting genius of 
nias m his description of Sparta. It the stable 
VOL. II. ^ 
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child. Ariston acknowledged, no long time afterwards, 
that his speech sprang from thoughtlessness. Hearken 
not then to other tales concerning thy birth, my son : 
for be assured thou hast the whole truth. As for grooms, 
pray Heaven Leotychides and all who speak as he does 
may suffer wrong from them ! ” Such was the mother’s 
answer. 

70. Demaratus, having learnt all that he wished to 
know, took with him provisions for the journey, and 
went into Elis, pretending that he purposed to proceed 
to Delphi, and there consult the oracle. The Lace- 
demonians, however, suspecting that he meant to fly 
his country, sent men in pursuit of him ; but Demaratus 
hastened, and leaving Elis before they arrived, sailed 
across to Zacynthus. The Lacedemonians followed, 
and sought to lay hands upon him, and to separate him 
from his retinue ; but the Zacynthians would not give 
him up to them : so he escaping, made his way after- 
wards by sea to Asia, and presented himself before King 
Darius, who received him generously, and gave him both 
lands and cities. Such was the chance which drove 
Demaratus to Asia, a man distinguished among the 
Lacedsemonians for many noble deeds and wise counsels, 
and who alone of all the Spartan kings ^ brought honour 
to his country by winning at Olympia the prize in the 
four-horse chariot-race. 

71. After Demaratus was deposed, Leotychides, the 
son of Menares, received the kingdom. He had a son, 
Zeuxidamus, called Cyniscus by many of the Spartans. 
This Zeuxidamus did not reign at Sparta, but died before 
his father, leaving a son, Archidamus. Leotychides, 
when Zeuxidamus was taken from him, married a second 
wife, named Eurydame, the sister of Menius and daughter 
of Diactorides. By her he had no male offspring, but 
only a daughter called Lampito, whom he gave in 
marriage to Archidamus, Zeuxidamus’ son. 

72. Even Leotychides, however, did not spend his old 
age in Sparta, but ’ suffered a punishment whereby 
Demaratus was fully avenged. He commanded the 
Lacedemonians when they made war against Thessaly, 


1 Wealth was the chief requisite Spartan kings were for the most 
for success in this contest. The part poor, like the Dorians generally. 
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and might have conquered the whole of it, but was bribed 
by a large sum of money.^ It chanced that he was caught 
in the fact, being found sitting in his tent on a gauntlet, 
quite full of silver. Upon this he was brought to trial 
and banished from Sparta ; his house was razed to the 
ground ; and he himself fled to Tegea, where he ended 
his days. But these events took place long afterwards. 

73. At the time of which we are speaking, Cleomenes, 
having carried his proceedings in the matter of Demaratus 
to a prosperous issue, forthwith took Leotychides with 
him, and crossed over to attack the Eginetans ; for his 
anger was hot against them on account of the affront 
which they had formerly put upon him. Hereupon the 
Eginetans, seeing that both the kings were come against 
them, thought it best to make no further resistance. So 
the two kings picked out from all Egina the ten men 
who for wealth and birth stood the highest, among whom 
were Crius,- son of Polycritus, and Casambus, son of 
Aristocrates, who wielded the chief power; and these 
men they carried with them to Attica, and there deposited 
them in the hands of the Athenians, the great enemies of 
the Eginetans. 

74. Afterwards, when it came to be known what evil 
arts had been used against Demaratus, Cleomenes was 
seized with fear of his own countrymen, and fled into 
Thessaly. From thence he passed into Arcadia, where 
he began to stir up troubles, and endeavoured to unite 
the Arcadians against Sparta. He bound them by various 
oaths to follow him whithersoever he should lead, and 
was even desirous of taking their chief leaders with him 
to the city of Nonacris, that he might swear them to his 
cause by the waters of the Styx. For the waters of Styx, 
as the Arcadians say, are in that city ; and this is the 
appearance they present : you see a little water, dripping 
from a rock into a basin, which is fenced round by a low wall.^ 

1 Concerning the corruption of ing from a precipice, the highest 
the Spartan kings, vide supra, iii. that he had ever beheld, and dash- 
148. ' ing itself upon a lofty rock, through 

“Supra, chap. 50. which it passed, and then fell into 

^This description of the Sty.x the Crathis" (viii. xviii. J 2). 

differs greatly from that of most Homer and Hesiod give similar 

other waiters , yet it has the appear- descriptions (Karei^oixevov Sruyb; vSup 
ance of being derived from personal —II. xv. 37. Sruyb? Maro? alira 
observation. Pausanias describes peedpa — Ib. viii. 369. vSwp 0 rrerpT/s 
the terrible water as “ a stream fall- /caroAet^eTai ■^M^droi.o Hes, 
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Nonacris, where this fountain is to be seen/ is a city of 
Arcadia near Pheneus. 

75.. When the Lacedsemonians heard how Cleomenes 
was engaged, they were afraid, and agreed with him 
that he should come back to Sparta and be king as before. 
So Cleomenes came back ; but had no sooner returned 
than he, who had never been altogether of sound mind,^ 
was smitten with downright madness. This he show’ed 
by striking every Spartan he met upon the face with his 
sceptre. On his behaving thus, and showing that he 
was gone quite out of his mind, his kindred imprisoned 
him, and even put his feet in the stocks. While so bound, 
finding himself left alone with a single keeper, he asked 
the man for a knife. The keeper at first refused, where- 
upon Cleomenes began to threaten him, until at last he 
was afraid, being only a helot, and gave him what he 
required. Cleomenes had no sooner got the steel than, 
beginning at his legs, he horribly disfigured himself, 
cutting gashes in his flesh, along his legs, thighs, hips, 
and loins, until at last he reached his belly, which he like- 
wise began to gash, whereupon in a little time he died. 
The Greeks generally think that this fate came upon him 
because he induced the Pythoness to pronounce against 
Demaratus ; the Athenians differ from all others in say- 
ing that it was because he cut down the sacred grove of 
the goddesses ^ when he made his invasion by Eleusis ; 

Theo§. 785). The following descrip- is, where thus washed, of a deep red 
tion of the Styx, from the pen of Mr. tint. Thi.s thread of water i.s one of 
Clark [Peloporiiiesiis, p. 302), is the sources of the full clear stream 
striking:— “In ha If an hour more we which Hows through the glen, and 
came in sight of the head of the glen joins the Crathis below Solos. The 
—a grand specimen of mountain stream and the waterfall are both 
scenery. Mount Khelmos here called Mavro-Nero, or Black-water, 
breaks away in a vast wall of pre- and are, beyond question, the .same 
cipitous rock many hundred feet stream and waterfall which, in 
high, but choked with a heap of Pausanias’s time, had the name of 
dfb 7 ‘is reaching half-way up, and Styx.” 

sprinkled hei*e and there -with meagre 1 It is quite concei\'able that the 
pines. Over the jagged line which Nonacrians may have conducted a 
marks the top of the precipice w'e see rill of water from the main stream of 
the higher slopes covered wdth snow', the Styx into their own city, where 
and from a notch in the mountain oaths "could be more conveniently 
side a thin stream of w'ater falls down taken than among the precipices of 
the cliff on the rugged heap below, the Mavro-Nciv. 

Every now and then the stream is -Supra, v, 42. 
lifted by wind and scattered over the The great goddesses, Demetcr 
face of the cliff, which, elsewhere and Persephond (vide supra, v. 82). 
grey with lichens and weather-stains. 
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while the Argives ascribe it to his having taken from their 
refuge and cut to pieces certain Argives who had fled 
from battle into a precinct sacred to Argus,’- where 
Cleomenes slew them, burning likewise at the same time, 
through irreverence, the grove itself. 

76. For once, when Cleomenes had sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle, it was prophesied to him that he 
should take Argos ; upon which he went out at the head 
of the Spartans, and led them to the river Erasinus.^ 
This stream is reported to flow from the Stymphalian ^ 
lake, the waters of which empty themselves into a pitch- 
dark chasm, and then (as they say) reappear in Argos, 
where the Argives call them the Erasinus. Cleomenes, 
having arrived upon the banks of this river, proceeded to 
offer sacrifice to it ; but, in spite of all that he could do, 
the victims were not favourable to his crossing. So he 
said that he admired the god for refusing to betray his 
countrymen, but still the Argives should not escape him 
for all that. He then withdrew his troops, and led them 
down to Thyrea, where he sacrificed a bull to the sea, 
and conveyed his men on shipboard to Nauplia in the 
Tirynthian territory. 

77. The Argives, when they heard of this, marched 
down to the sea, to defend their country ; and arriving in 
the neighbourhood of Tiryns, at the place which bears 
the name of Sepeia, they pitched their camp opposite to 
the Lacedemonians, leaving no great space between the 
hosts. And now their fear was not so much lest they 
should be worsted in open fight as lest some trick should 
be practised on them; for such was the danger w^hich 
the oracle given to them in common with the Milesians ^ 
seemed to intimate. The oracle ran as follow^s ; — 

“ Time shall be when the female shall conquer the male, and shall 
chase him 

Far away, — gaining so great praise and honour in Argos ; 

1 Argus, the heros eponyimis of the ■" The lake Stymphalia, or Stym- 

Argive people, was, according to tra- phdlis, was in Northern Arcadia, 
dition, the grandson of Phoroneus, south of the high range of Cyllen< 5 , 
son of Inachus, one of the first, if and close to the town of StymphMus. 
not the very first king of the Pelo- Its superfluous waters do in fact dis- 
ponnese. appear in a chasm on the south 

2 The Erasinus was a stream the shore of the lake. Such chasms are 
waters of which issued forth in great very common in the limestone moun- 
abundance from the foot of the moun- tains of the Peloponnese. 

tain called Chaon, which bounded Vide supra, chap. 19. 
the plain of Argos on the south-west. 
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Then full many an Axgive woman her cheeks shall mangle 
Hence, in the times to come ’twill be said by the men who are unborn, 
‘ Tamed by the spear expired the coiled terrible serpent ’ 

At the coincidence of all these things ^ the Argives were 
greatly cast down ; and so they resolved that they would 
follow the signals of the enemy’s herald. Having made 
this resolve, they proceeded to act as follows : whenever 
the herald of the Lacedsemonians gave any order to the 
soldiers of his own army, the Argives did the like on 
their side. 

78. Now when Cleomenes heard that the Argives were 
acting thus, he commanded his troops that, so soon as 
the herald gave the word for the soldiers to go to dinner, 
they should instantly seize their arms and charge the 
host of the enemy. Which the Lacedemonians did 
accordingly, and fell upon the Argives just as, following 
the signal, they had begun their repast; whereby it came 
to pass that vast numbers of the Argives were slain, 
while the rest, who were more than they which died in 
the fight, were driven to take refuge in the grove of Argus 
hard by, where they were surrounded, and watch kept 
upon them. 

79. When things were at this pass Cleomenes acted 
as follows : Having learnt the names of the Argives who 
were shut up in the sacred precinct from certain deserters 
who had come over to him, he sent a herald to summon 
them one by one, on pretence of having received their 
ransoms. Now the ransom of prisoners among the 
Peloponnesians is fixed at two minae the man. So 
Cleomenes had these persons called forth severally, to 
the number of fifty, or thereabouts, and massacred them. 
All this while they who remained in the enclosure knew 
nothing of what was happening; for the grove was so 
thick that the people inside were unable to see what was 
taking place without. But at last one of their number 

1 It is hopeless to attempt a and perhaps some notion of eonnect- 
rational explanation of this oracle, ingSepeia,tvhero they were stationed, 
the obscurity of which gives it a with the “coiled terrible scr[)ent ” 
special claim to be regarded as a of the oracle. There was a serpent 
genuine Pythian response. called commonly and (Ttjn-ta 

'•2 The favourable prophecy to seem to have been used in the .same 
Cleomenes (supra, chap. 76, ad in- sense in some ])art.s of the Pelopon- 
it.), the warning to themselves, the nese (Fausan. viii. xvi. tj 2). 
invasion in an unexpected quarter, 
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climbed up into a tree and spied the treachery; after 
which none of those who were summoned would £'o 
forth. 

So, Then Cleomenes ordered all the helots to bring 
brushwood, and heap it around the grove ; which was 
done accordingly ; and Cleomenes set the grove on fire. 
As the flames spread he asked a deserter, “Who was the 
god of the grove ? ’’ whereto the other made answer, 
“Argus”. So he, when he heard that, uttered a loud 
groan, and said 

“ Greatly hast thou deceived me, Apollo, god of 
prophecy, in saying that I should take Argos. I fear 
me thy oracle has now got its accomplishment.” 

81. Cleomenes now sent home the greater part of his 
army, while with a thousand of his best troops he pro- 
ceeded to the temple of Hera,i to offer sacrifice. When, 
however, he would have slain the victim on the altar 
himself, the priest forbade him, as it was not lawful (he 
said) for a foreigner to sacrifice in that temple. At this 
Cleomenes ordered his helots to drag the priest from the 
altar and scourge him, while he performed the sacrifice 
himself, after which he went back to Sparta. 

82. Thereupon his enemies brought him up before the 
Ephors, and made it a charge against him that he had 
allowed himself to be bribed, and on that account had 
not taken Argos when he might have captured it easily. 
To this he answered — whether truly or falsely I cannot 
say with certainty — but at any rate his answer to the 
charge was, that “ so soon as he discovered the sacred 
precinct which he had taken to belong to Argus, he 
directly imagined that the oracle had received its accom- 
plishment ; he therefore thought it not good to attempt 
the town, at the least until he had inquired by sacrifice, 
and ascertained if the god meant to grant him the place, 
or was determined to oppose his taking it. So he 
offered in the temple of Hera, and when the omens were 
propitious, immediately there flashed forth a flame of 
fire from the breast of the image ; whereby he knew of 
a surety that he was not to take Argos. For if the flash 
had come from the head, he would have gained the town, 

1 This temple of Hera, one of the Argos, at the distance of less than 
most famous in antiquity, was two miles from the former place, 
situated between Mycenae and 
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citadel and all ; but as it shone from the breast, he had 
done as much as the god intended.” And his words 
seemed to the Spartans so true and reasonable, that he 
came clear off from his adversaries. 

83. Argos, however, was left so bare of men, that the 
slaves managed the state, filled the offices, and ad- 
ministered everything until the sons of those who were 
slain by Cleomenes grew up. Then these latter cast out 
the slaves, and got the city back under their own rule ; 
while the slaves who had been driven out fought a battle 
and won Tiryns. After this for a time there was peace 
between the two ; but a certain man, a soothsayer, 
named Oleander, who was by race a Phigalean from 
Arcadia, joined himself to the slaves, and stirred them 
up to make a fresh attack upon their lords. Then were 
they at war with one another by the space of many 
years ; but at length the Argives with much trouble 
gained the upper hand. 

84. The Argives say that Cleomenes lost his senses, 
and died so miserably, on account of these doings. But 
his own countrymen declare that his madness proceeded 
not from any supernatural cause whatever, but only 
from the habit of drinking wine unmixed with water, 
which he learnt of the Scyths. These nomads, from 
the time that Darius made his inroad into their country, 
had always had a wish for revenge. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to conclude a league, pro- 
posing to endeavour themselves to enter Media by the 
Phasis, while the Spartans should march inland from 
Ephesus, and then the two armies should join together 
in one. When the Scyths came to Sparta on this errand 
Cleomenes was with them continually ; and growing 
somewhat too familiar, learnt of them to drink his wine 
without water, a practice which is thought by the 
Spartans to have caused his madness. From this dis- 
tance of time the Spartans, according to their own ac- 
count, have been accustomed, when they want to drink 
purer wine than common, to give the order to fill 
“Scythian fashion”. The Spartans then speak thus 
concerning Cleomenes ; but for my own part I think his 
death was a judgment on him for wronging Demaratus. 

85. No sooner did the news of Cleomenes’ death reach 
Egina than straightway the Eginetans sent ambassadors 
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to Sparta to complain of the conduct of Leotychides in 
respect of their hostages, who were still kept at Athens. 
So they of Lacedsemon assembled a court of justice and 
gave sentence upon Leotychides, that whereas he had 
grossly affronted the people of Egina, he should be 
given up to the ambassadors, to be led away, in place 
of the men whom the Athenians had in their keeping. 
Then the ambassadors were about to lead him away; 
but Theasides, the son of Leoprepes, who was a man 
greatly esteemed in Sparta, interfered, and said to 
them : — 

“What are ye minded to do, ye men of Egina? To 
lead away captive the king of the Spartans, whom his 
countrymen have given into your hands ? Though now 
in their anger they have passed this sentence, yet belike 
the time will come when they will punish you, if you 
act thus, by bringing utter destruction upon your 
country.” 

The Eginetans, when they heard this, changed their 
plan, and instead of leading Leotychides away captive, 
agreed with him that he should come with them to Athens, 
and give them back their men. 

86. When however he reached that city, and demanded 
the restoration of his pledge, the Athenians, being un- 
willing to comply, proceeded to make excuses saying, 
“ that two kings had come and left the men with them, 
and they did not think it right to give them back to the 
one without the other”. So when the Athenians re- 
fused plainly to restore the men, Leotychides said to 
them : — 

“ Men of Athens, act which way you choose — give me 
up the hostages and be righteous, or keep them and be 
the contrary. I wish, however, to tell you what happened 
once in Sparta about a pledge. The story goes among 
us that three generations back there lived in Lacedaemon 
one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, a man who in every 
other respect was on a par with the first in the kingdom, 
and whose character for justice was such as to place him 
above all the other Spartans. Now to this man at the 
appointed season the following events happened. A 
certain Milesian came to Sparta, and having desired to 
speak with him, said,— ‘ I am of Miletus, and I have 
come hither, Glaucus, in the hope of profiting by thy 
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honesty. For when I heard much talk thereof in Ionia 
and through all the rest of Greece, and when I observed 
that whereas Ionia is always insecure, the Peloponnese 
stands firm and unshaken, and noted likewise how wealth 
is continually changing hands in our country, I took 
counsel with myself and resolved to turn one-half of my 
substance into money, and place it in thy hands, since I 
am well assured that it will be safe in thy keeping. Here 
then is the silver — take it — and take likewise these tallies, 
and be careful of them ; remember thou art to give back 
the money to the person who shall bring you their 
fellows.’ Such were the words of the Milesian stranger ; 
and Glaucus took the deposit on the terms expressed to 
him. Many years had gone by when the sons of the man 
by whom the money was left came to Sparta, and had an 
interview with Glaucus, whereat they produced the tallies, 
and asked to have the money returned to them . But Glaucus 
sought to refuse, and answered them : ‘ I have no recollec- 
tion of the matter ; nor can I bring to mind any of those 
particulars whereof ye speak. When I remember, I will 
certainly do what is just. If I had the money, you have a 
right to receive it back ; but if it was never given to me, 
I shall put the Greek law in force against you. For the 
present I give you no answer; but four months hence I 
will settle the business.’ So the Milesians went away 
sorrowful, considering that their money was utterly lost 
to them. As for Glaucus, he made a journey to Delphi, 
and there consulted the oracle. To his question if he 
should swear, ^ and so make prize of the money, the 
Pythoness returned for answer these lines following: — 

‘ Best for the present it were, 0 Glaucus, to do as thou wishest, 

Swearing an oath to prevail, and so to make prize of the money. 

Swear then — death is the lot e’en of those who never swear falsely. 

Yet hath the Oath-God a son who is nameless, footless, and hand- 
less ; 

Mighty in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in de- 
struction 

All who belong to the race, or the house of the man who is perjured. 

But oath-keeping men leave behind them a flourishing offspring.’ 

Glaucus when he heard these words earnestly besought 

1 The Greek law allowed an crime imputed to him, by taking an 
accused person, with the consent of oath that the charge was” false, 
the accuser, to clear himself of a 
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the god to pardon his question ; but the Pythoness replied 
that it was as bad to have tempted the god as it would 
have been to have done the deed. Glaucus, however, sent 
for the Milesian strangers, and gave them back their 
money. And now I will tell you, Athenians, what my 
purpose has been in recounting to you this history. 
Glaucus at the present time has not a single descendant ; 
nor is there any family known as his — root and branch 
has he been removed from Sparta. It is a good thing, 
therefore, when a pledge has been left with one, not even 
in thought to doubt about restoring it.” 

Thus spake Leotychides ; but as he found that the 
Athenians would not hearken to him, he left them and 
went his w'ay. 

87. The Eginetans had never been punished for the 
wrongs which, to pleasure the Thebans, they had com- 
mitted upon Athens.^ Now, however, conceiving that 
they were themselves wronged, and had a fair ground of 
complaint against the Athenians, they instantly prepared 
to revenge themselves. As it chanced that the Athenian 
Theoris,^ which was a vessel of five banks of oars,'^ lay at 
Sunium,^ the Eginetans contrived an ambush, and made 
themselves masters of the holy vessel, on board of which 
were a number of Athenians of the highest rank, whom 
they took and threw into prison. 

88. At this outrage the Athenians no longer delayed, 
but set to work to scheme their worst against the 
Eginetans ; and as there was in Egina at that time a 
man of mark, Nicodromus by name, the son of Cnosthus, 

iVide supra, v. Si, 89, Athenians were celebrating at Sunium 

2 The Athenian theoris was the a festival that recurred every fifth 
ship which conveyed the sacred year: so the Eginetans, hearing it, 
messengers (Oeuipoi) to Delos and set an ambush for them, and cap- 
else where. tured their holy vessel,” etc. A 

s If the reading Treurijprjs is allowed vevTe-nppi^ would be a festival re- 
to be correct, we have here a proof curring at intervals of four years, 
that qiiinqucremes, or vessels of five like the Olympic and Pythian games, 
banks of oars, were invented a cen- ^The situation of Sunium, on the 
tury before the time usually assigned extreme southern promontory of 
for them, which is the reign of the Attica, has been already noted 
elder Dionysius (b.c. 400-368). (supra, iv. 99). Besides the re- 

Perhaps the reading Trei-TeTTjpis, which mains of the Doric ten]ple from 
is found in two MSS., should be which the cape derives its modern 
adopted, which would give a very name of Cape Colonna, there are 
different sense. The passage, with considerable traces of the ancient 
this change, would have to be trans- walls, the whole circuit of which 
lated thus ; "It chanced that the may be distinctly made out. 
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who was on ill terms with his countrymen because on a 
former occasion they had driven him into banishment, 
they listened to overtures from this man, who had heard 
how determined they were to do the Eginetans a mischief, 
and agreed with him that on a certain day he should be 
ready to betray the island into their hands, and they 
would come with a body of troops to his assistance. 
And Nicodromus, some time after, holding to the 
agreement, made himself master of what is called the 
old town. 

8g. The Athenians, however, did not come to the day ; 
for their own fleet was not of force sufficient to engage 
the Eginetans, and while they were begging the Corin- 
thians to lend them some ships, the failure of the enter- 
prise took place. In those days the Corinthians were on 
the best of terms with the Athenians ; and accordingly 
they now yielded to their request, and furnished them 
with twenty ships ; but, as their law did not allow the 
ships to be given for nothing, they sold them to the 
Athenians for five drachmas a-piece.^ As soon, then, as 
the Athenians had obtained this aid, and, by manning 
also their own ships, had equipped a fleet of seventy sail, 
they crossed over to Egina, but arrived a day later than 
the time agreed upon. 

go. Meanwhile Nicodromus, when he found the Athe- 
nians did not come to the time appointed, took ship and 
made his escape from the island. The Eginetans who 
accompanied him were settled by the Athenians at 
Sunium, whence they were wont to issue forth and 
plunder the Eginetans of the island. But this took place 
at a later date. 

91. When the wealthier Eginetans had thus obtained 
the victory over the common people who had revolted 
with Nicodromus,^ they laid hands on a certain number 
of them, and led them out to death. But here they were 
guilty of a sacrilege, which, notwithstanding all their 
efforts, they were never able to atone, being driven from 

1 In this way the letter of the law took advantage of this circumstance, 
was satisfied, at an expense to the and sought to bring nbout a revolu- 
Athenians of 100 drachmas (about 4/. tion, tvhich would "have thrown the 
of our money). island, practically, into their hands. 

^In Egina, as m most Dorian This is the first instance of revolu- 
states, the constitution was oligarchi- iionary war in whicli Athens is known 
cal. The Athenians, it appears, to have engaged. 
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the island 1 before they had appeased the goddess whom 
they now provoked. Seven hundred of the common 
people had fallen alive into their hands ; and they were 
all being led out to death, when one of them escaped from 
his chains, and, flying to the gateway of the temple of 
Demeter the Lawgiver, laid hold of the door-handles, and 
clung to them. The others sought to drag him from his 
refuge ; but, finding themselves unable to tear him away, 
they cut off his hands, and so took him, leaving the 
hands still tightly grasping the handles. 

92. Such were the doings of the Eginetans among 
themselves. When the Athenians arrived, they went 
out to meet them with seventy ships ; ^ and a battle took 
place, wherein the Eginetans suffered a defeat. Here- 
upon they had recourse again to their old allies,^ the 
Argives ; but these latter refused now to lend them any 
aid, being angry because some Eginetan ships, which 
Cleomenes had taken by force, accompanied him in his 
invasion of Argolis, and joined in the disembarkation.^ 
The same thing had happened at the same time with 
certain vessels of the Sicyonians ; and the Argives had 
laid a fine of 1000 talents upon the misdoers, 500 upon 
each : whereupon they of Sicyon acknowledged them- 
selves to have sinned, and agreed with the Argives to 
pay them 100 talents,^ and so be quit of the debt ; but the 
Eginetans would make no acknowledgment at all, and 
showed themselves proud and stiff-necked. For this 
reason, when they now prayed the Argives for aid, the 
state refused to send them a single soldier. Notwith- 
standing, volunteers joined them from Argos to the 
number of 1000, under a captain Eurybates, a man 
skilled in the pentathlic contests. Of these men the 
greater part never returned, but were slain by the 
Athenians in Egina. Eurybates, their captain, fought a 

1 Herodotus refers to the expulsion be those of the Athenian assailants 
of the Eginetans by the Athenians (supra, chap. 8g, end), 
in the first year of the Pelopon- Supra, v. 86. 

nesian war, B.c. 431 (Thucyd. ii. Cleomenes, it appears, when he 

27). fell back upon Thyrea (supra, chap. 

*-2 The collocation of the words 76), collected a fleet from the subject- 
scems to me to require this render- allies of Sparta — among the rest 
ing, which is quite in accordance from Egina and Sicyon — with which 
with probability, though no trans- he made his descent upon Nauplia. 
lator, so far as I know, has adopted » A sura exceeding 24,000/. of our 

it. All suppose the seventy ships to money. 
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number of single combats, and, after killing three men in 
this way, Avas himself slain by the fourth, who was a 
Decelean,^ named Sophanes. 

93. Afterwards the Eginetans fell upon the Athenian 
fleet when it was in some disorder and beat it, capturing 
four ships with their crews. 

94. Thus did war rage between the Eginetans and 
Athenians. Meantime the Persian pursued his own 
design, from day to day exhorted by his servant to 
“remember the Athenians,” ^ and likewise urged con- 
tinually by the Pisistratidas, who were ever accusing 
their countrymen. Moreover, it pleased him well to have 
a pretext for carrying war into Greece, that so he might 
reduce all those who had refused to give him earth and 
water. As for Mardonius, since his expedition had 
succeeded so ill, Darius took the command of the troops 
from him, and appointed other generals in his stead, who 
were to lead the host against Eretria and Athens ; to wit, 
Datis, who was by descent a Mede, and Artaphernes, the 
son of Artaphernes,'^ his own nephew. These men 
received orders to carry Athens and Eretria away captive, 
and to bring the prisoners into his presence. 

95. So the new commanders took their departure from 
the court and went down to Cilicia, to the Aleian plain, 
having with them a numerous and well-appointed land 
army. Encamping here, they were joined by the sea 
force which had been required of the several states, and 
at the same time by the horse-transports which Darius 
had, the year before, commanded his tributaries to make 
ready.^ Aboard these the horses were embarked ; and 
the troops were received by the ships of war ; after which 
the whole fleet, amounting in all to 600 triremes, made 
sail for Ionia. Thence, instead of proceeding with a 
straight course along the shore to the Hellespont and to 
Thrace,^ they loosed from Samos and voyaged across the 

iDecelea was situated on the raoun- Darius (supra, v. 25). His son had 
tain-range north of Athens (Fames), probably now succeeded him as 
within sight of the city, from which satrap of Sardis (infra, vii. 74). 
it was distant i2ostades, oraboutfour- ^ Supra, chap. 48. 
teen miles (Thucyd. vii. ig). The ■'’Coasting voyages were so much 
roadfrora Athens to Oropus and Tan- the established practice in ancient 
agra passed through it (infra, ix. 15). times that to Herodotus making the 

2 Supra, V. 105. dkour along shore from Samos to 

3 Artaphernes the elder was a son Attica appears the natural and the 
of Hystaspes and half-brother of straight 
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Icarian sea^ through the midst of the islands ; mainly, as 
I believe, because they feared the danger of doubling 
Mount Athos, where the year before they had suffered so 
grievously on their passage; but a constraining cause 
also was their former failure to take Naxos.^ 

96. When the Persians, therefore, approaching from 
the Icarian sea, cast anchor at Naxos, which, recollecting 
what there befell them formerly, they had determined to 
attack before any other state, the Naxians, instead of 
encountering them, took to flight, and hurried off to the 
hills. The Persians, however, succeeded in laying hands 
on some, and them they carried away captive, while at 
the same time they burnt all the temples together with 
the town. This done, they left Naxos, and sailed away 
to the other islands. 

97. While the Persians were thus employed, the Delians 
likewise quitted Delos, and took refuge in.Tenos.''^ And 
now the expedition drew near, when Datis sailed forward 
in advance of the other ships ; commanding them, 
instead of anchoring at Delos, to rendezvous at Rhenea, 
over against Delos, while he himself proceeded to discover 
whither the Delians had fled; after which he sent a 
herald to them with this message : — 

“ Why are ye fled, 0 holy men ? Why have ye judged 
me so harshly and so wrongfully ? I have surely sense 
enough, even had not the king so ordered, to spare the 
country which gave birth to the two gods,^ — to spare, I 
say, both the country and its inhabitants. Come back 
therefore to your dwellings : and once more inhabit your 
island.” 

Such was the message w^hich Datis sent by his herald 
to the Delians. He likewise placed upon the altar 300 
talents’ weight of frankincense, and offered it. 

g8. After this he sailed with his whole host against 
Eretria, taking with him both lonians and iEolians. 

1 The Icarian sea received its north. It lay in the direct line from 

name from the island of Icaria (now Naxos to Eubcea, but the Delians 
Nikaria), which lay between Samos might suppose that Datis would 
and Myconus. It extended from shape his course towards Attica by 
Chios to Cos, where the Carpathian the islands of Paros, Siphnos, Seri- 
sea began. phos, Cos, and Ceos. 

2 Supra, V. 34. Apollo and Artemis, whom the 

^Tenos (the modern Tino) was Persians may have thought it prudent 

distant about thirteen miles from to identify with the Sun and Moon, 
Delos, in a direction almost due objects of reverence to themselves. 
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When he was departed, Delos (as the Delians told me) was 
shaken by an earthquake, the first and last shock that has 
been felt to this day.^ And truly this was a prodigy 
whereby the god warned men of the evils that were 
coming upon them. For in the three following genera- 
tions of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Xerxes the son of 
Darius, and Artaxerxes the son of Xerxes, more woes 
befell Greece than in the twenty generations preceding 
Darius ; ^ — woes caused in part by the Persians, but in 
part arising from the contentions among their own chief 
men respecting the supreme power. Wherefore it is not 
surprising that Delos, though it had never before been 
shaken, should at that time have felt the shock of an 
earthquake. And indeed there was an oracle, which said 
of Delos : — 

“ Delos’ self will I shake, which never yet has been shaken ”. 

Of the above names Darius may be rendered “Worker,’* 
Xerxes “Warrior,” and Artaxerxes “Great Warrior”. 
And so might we call these kings in our own language 
with propriety. 

99. The Barbarians, after loosing from Delos, proceeded 
to touch at the other islands, and took troops from each,^ 
and likewise carried off a number of the children as hos- 
tages. Going thus from one to another, they came at 
last to Carystus ; ^ but here the hostages were refused by 

1 It seems to me impossible that reported that a shock had been felt, 
this can be the shock to which and, forgetting what they had 
Thucydidesalludesinthesecondbook previously said, or trusting that 
of his (chap. 8). He would others had forgot it, they, to make 

never have spoken of an event as the prodigy seem greater, spoke of 
recent (6Atyor npo TovTiDv) which hap- this earthquake as the first which 
pened at a distance of sixty years. I had been felt in their island. Thucy- 
should suppose that the Delians, dides is unacquainted with the 
whose holy i-sland was believed former, Herodotus with the latter 
to be specially exempt from earth- Story. 

quakes (Pinch Frag. p. 228), thought -This passage is thought to have 
it to the credit of their god, been written after the death of Arta- 
that he should mark by such a xerxes, which was in i?.c. 425 (Thucyd. 
prodigy the beginning of a great war. iv. 50). If so, it is perhaps the last 
Accordingly, when Herodotus visited addition to his History made Ijy the 
them, which must have been earlier author; at least there is no event 
than B.c. 443, they informed him that known to be later than the decease 
their island had experienced a shock of Artaxenxes, to which Herodotu.s 
a little previous to the battle of Mara- can be shown to make any clear 
thon, but never either before or reference, 
since. Twelve or thirteen years * Vide infra, chap. 133. 
later, at the commencement of the ^ Carystus was one of the four 

Peloponnesian struggle, they again principal cities of the ancient Euboea. 
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the Carystians, who said they would neither give any, 
nor consent to bear arms against the cities of their neigh- 
bours, meaning Athens and Eretria. Hereupon the 
Persians laid siege to Carystus, and wasted the country 
round, until at length the inhabitants were brought over 
and agreed to do what was required of them, 

100. Meanwhile the Eretrians, understanding that the 
Persian armament was coming against them, besought 
the Athenians for assistance. Nor did the Athenians 
refuse their aid, but assigned to them as auxiliaries the 
4000 landholders to whom they had allotted the estates 
of the Chalcidean Hippobatse.^ At Eretria, however, 
things were in no healthy state; for though they had 
called in the aid of the Athenians, yet they were not 
agreed among themselves how they should act; some of 
them were minded to leave the city and to take refuge in 
the heights of Eubcea,^ while others, who looked to receiv- 
ing a reward from the Persians, were making ready to 
betray their country. So when these things came to the 
ears of ^Eschines, the son of Nothon, one of the first men 
in Eretria, he made known the whole state of affairs to 
the Athenians who were already arrived, and besought 
them to return home to their owm land, and not perish 
with his countrymen. And the Athenians hearkened to 
his counsel, and, crossing over to Ordpus, in this way 
escaped the danger. 

1 01. The Persian fleet now drew near and anchored at 
Tamynffi, Chcereas, and ^Egilia, three places in the 
territory of Eretria. Once masters of these posts, they 
proceeded forthwith to disembark their horses, and made 
ready to attack the enemy. But the Eretrians were not 
minded to sally forth and offer battle; their only care, 
after it had been resolved not to quit the city, was, if 
possible, to defend their walls. And now the fortress 
was assaulted in good earnest, and for six days there fell 


These were Chalcis, Eretria, Carys- 
tus, and Histixa. Carystus lay at 
the further end of a deep bay, with 
which the southern coast of the 
island is indented. _ It was celebrated 
for its marble quarries, and its temple 
of Apollo Mannoreus. 
t Supra, V. 77. 

2 A high mountain chain traverses 
VOL. II. 


Euboea from its northern to its 
southern extremity, leaving in the 
whole island only three plains of any 
considerable extent. The highest 
part of the mountain tract is near the 
centre of the island, between Chalcis 
and the nearest part of the opposite 
coast. The summits here attain an 
elevation of above 5000 feet. 
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on both sides vast numbers, but on the seventh day 
Euphorbus, the son of Alcimachus, and Philagras, the son 
of Cyneas, who were both citizens of good repute, betrayed 
the place to the Persians. These were no sooner entered 
within the walls than they plundered and burnt all the 
temples that there were in the town, in revenge for 
the burning of their own temples at Sardis ; moreover, 



they did according to the orders of Darius, and carried 
away captive all the inhabitants. 

102. The Persians, having thus brought Eretria into 
subjection after waiting a few days, made sail for Attica, 
greatly straitening the Athenians as they approached, 
and thinking to deal with them as they had dealt with 
the people of Eretria. And, because there was no place 
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in all Attica so convenient for their horse as Marathon,^ 
and it lay moreover quite close to Eretria,^ therefore 
Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, conducted them thither. 

103. When intelligence of this reached the Athenians, 
they likewise marched their troops to Marathon, and 
there stood on the defensive, having at their head ten 
generals, of whom one was Miltiades. 

Now this man’s father, Cimon, the son of Stesagoras, 
was banished from Athens by Pisistratus, the son of 
Hippocrates. In his banishment it was his fortune to 
win the four-horse chariot-race at Olympia, whereby he 
gained the very same honour which had before been 
carried off by Miltiades,^ his half-brother on the mother’s 
side. At the next Olympiad he won the prize again 
with the same mares ; upon which he caused Pisistratus 
to be proclaimed the winner, having made an agreement 
with him that on yielding him this honour he should be 
allowed to come back to his country. Afterwards, still 
with the same mares, he won the prize a third time ; 


^Attica has but three maritime 
plains of any extent, the Athenian, 
the Thriasian, and the plain of 
Marathon. The last of these is the 
clearest of trees, and the fittest for 
the movements of cavalry. Mr. 
Finlay’s description of it is perhaps 
the best which has been given. 

“The plain of Marathon,” he 
says, “extends in a perfect level 
along this fine bay, and is in length 
about six miles, its breadth never 
less than a mile and a half. Two 
marshes bound the extremities of the 
plain : the southern is not very large, 
and is almost dry at the conclusion 
of the great heats ; but the northern, 
which generally covers considerably 
more than a square mile, offers 
several parts which are at all seasons 
impassable. Both, however, leave 
abroad, firm, sandy beach between 
them and the sea. The uninter- 
rupted flatness of the plain is hardly 
relieved by a single tree; and an 
amphitheatre of rocky hills and 
rugged mountains separates it from 
the rest of Attica, over the lower 
ridges of which some steep and dififi- 
cult paths communicate with the 
districts of the interior.” [Trans- 


actions of the Royal Society of LiUra^ 
ture, iii. p. 364.) 

Much closer, that is, than either 
of the other plains upon the coast. 
The distance by sea between the bay 
of Marathon and Eretria, is not less 
than five and thirty or forty miles. 
Hippias probably thought that valu- 
able time would” have been lost by 
rounding Sunium, and that Mara- 
thon united, more than any other 
place, the requisite advantages for a 
landing. The large bay was cap- 
able of sheltering the entire fleet, the 
extensive beach allowed a rapid dis- 
embarkation, the rich plain afforded 
excellent pasture for horses, and its 
open character was most favourable 
for the operations of a cavalry force. 
Besides, he had himself already 
landed once upon this spot from 
Eretria, and made a successful march 
upon Athens (supra, i. 62), which he 
no doubt thought it would be easy to 
repeat with his 100,000 or 200,000 
Persians. 

3 Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, 
the first king of the Chersonese. 
His 01 }Tnpic victory is mentioned in 
chap. 36. 
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whereupon he was put to death by the sons of Pisis- 
tratus, whose father was no longer living. They set 
men to lie in wait for him secretly ; and these men slew 
him near the government-house in the night-time. He 
was buried outside the city, beyond what is called the 
Valley Road ; ^ and right opposite his tomb were buried 
the mares which had won the three prizes. The same 
success had likewise been achieved once previously, to 
wit, by the mares of Evagoras the Lacedemonian, but 
never except by them. At the time of Cimon’s death 
Stesagoras, the elder of his two sons, was in the Cher- 
sonese, where he lived with Miltiades his uncle ; the 
younger, who was called Miltiades after the founder of 
the Chersonesite colony, was with his father in Athens. 

104. It was this Miltiades who now commanded the 
Athenians, after escaping from the Chersonese, and 
twice nearly losing his life. First he was chased as far 
as Imbrus by the Phcenicians,^ who had a great desire 
to take him and carry him up to the king ; and when he 
had avoided this danger, and, having reached his own 
country, thought himself to be altogether in safety, he 
found his enemies waiting for him, and was cited by 
them before a court and impeached for his tyranny in the 
Chersonese. But he came off victorious here likewise, 
and was thereupon made general of the Athenians by 
the free choice of the people. 

105. And first, before they left the city, the generals 
sent off to Sparta a herald, one Pheidippides, who w'as 
by birth an Athenian, and by profession and practice a 
trained runner. This man, according to the account 
which he gave to the Athenians on his return, when he 
was near Mount Parthenium,^ above Tegea, fell in with 
the god Pan, who called him by his name, and bade 
him ask the Athenians ‘"wherefore they neglected him 
so entirely, when he was kindly disposed towards them, 
and had often helped them in times past, and would do 
so again in time to come ? ” The Athenians, entirely 
believing in the truth of this report, as soon as their 
affairs were once more in good order, set up a temple to 

iQr “the road through Coeld”. 3 Mount Parthenium bounded the 
Coeld appears to have been the name Tegean plain upon the east and 
of one of the Attic denies. north-east. It was crossed by the 

2 Supra, chap. 41. road which led from Argos to 'i'egea. 
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Pan under the Acropolis, ^ and, in return for the message 
which I have recorded, established in his honour yearly 
sacrifices and a torch-race. 

106. On the occasion of which we speak, when 
Pheidippides was sent by the Athenian generals, and, 
according to his own account, saw Pan on his journey, 
he reached Sparta on the very next day after quitting 
the city of Athens.^ Upon his arrival he went before 
the rulers, and said to them : — 

“Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians beseech you to 
hasten to their aid, and not allow that state, which is 
the most ancient ^ in all Greece, to be enslaved by the bar- 
barians. Eretria, look you, is already carried away captive ; 
and Greece weakened by the loss of no mean city.” 

Thus did Pheidippides deliver the message committed 
to him. And the Spartans wished to help the Athe- 
nians, but were unable to give them any present succour, 
as they did not like to break their established law. It 
was then the ninth day of the first decade; and they 
could not march out of Sparta on the ninth, when the 
moon had not reached the full. So they waited for the 
full of the moon. 

107. The barbarians were conducted to Marathon by 
Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, who the night before 
had seen a strange vision in his sleep. He dreamt of 
lying in his mother’s arms, and conjectured the dream 
to mean that he would be restored to Athens, recover 
the power which he had lost, and afterwards live to a 
good old age in his native country. Such was the sense 
in which he int^reted the vision. He now proceeded 
to act as guidem the Persians ; and, in the first place, 
he landed the prisoners taken from Eretria upon the 
island that is called .iEgileia,*^ a tract belonging to the 

1 1'hc temple or rather chapel of 3 it was the favourite boast of 
Pan was contained in a hollow in the Athens that her inhabitants were 
rock, just below the Propylma, or ovToyfloi'e?— sprung from the soil, 
entrance to the citadel. The cavern Hence the adoption of the symbol 
still exists of Pan and Apollo. of the grasshopper. Her territory 

2 The distance from Athens to had never been overrun by an enemy ; 
Sparta by the road is reckoned by and so her cities had never been 
Isocrates at 1200 stades, by Pliny overthrown or removed, like the 
more accurately at 1140. Moderns cities in other countries, 
estimate the direct distance at 135 or ‘^Xhe iEgilcia here spoken of is 
140 miles. Pheidippides must there- not the island of that name near 
fore have travelled at the rate of Crete, but an island, or inther islet, 
seventy English miles a day. between Euboea and Attica, at the 
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Styreaiis,^ after which he brought the fleet to anchor off 
Marathon, and marshalled the bands of the barbarians 
as they disembarked. As he was thus employed it 
chanced that he sneezed and at the same time coughed 
with more violence than was his wont. Now, as he was 
a man advanced in years, and the greater number of his 
teeth were loose, it so happened that one of them was 
driven out with the force of the cough, and fell down 
into the sand. Hippias took all the pains he could to find 
it ; but the tooth was nowhere to be seen : whereupon he 
fetched a deep sigh, and said to the bystanders : — 

“After all, the land is not ours; and we shall never 
be able to bring it under. All my share in it is the 
portion of which my tooth has possession.” 

So Hippias believed that in this way his dream was 
out.^ 

io8. The Athenians were drawn up in order of battle 
in a sacred close belonging to Hercules, when they were 
joined by the Plat^ans, who came in full force to their 
aid. Some time before the Platseans had put themselves 
under the rule of the Athenians ; and these last had al- 
ready undertaken many labours on their behalf. The oc- 
casion of the surrender was the following. The Platseans 
suffered grievous things at the hands of the men of Thebes ; 
so, as it chanced that Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandridas, 
and the Lacedemonians were in their neighbourhood, 
they first of all offered to surrender themselves to them. 
But the Lacedemonians refused to receive them, and 
said ; — 

“ We dwell too far off from you, and ours would be but 
chill succour. Ye might oftentimes be carried into 
slavery before one of us heard of it. We counsel you 
rather to give yourselves up to the Athenians, who are 
your next neighbours, and well able to shelter you.” ^ 

This they said, not so much out of good will towards 
the Platceans as because they wished to involve the 
Athenians in trouble by engaging them in wars with the 
Boeotians. The PlaLeans, how'ever, wLen the Lacedse- 

entrance of what was called the the Magian doctrine on the subject 
Myrtoan Sea, (i. 120). 

1 Styra was a town of southern ^ The same account of the origin 

Euba'a, not far from C.arystus. of the alliance is given briefly by 
-On the dhappointing fulfilment Thucydides (iii. 55), 
of dreams, see i. 1 14; -and compare 
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monians gave them this counsel, complied at once ; and 
when the sacrifice to the Twelve Gods was being offered 
at Athens, they came and sat as suppliants about the 
altar, and gave themselves up to the Athenians. The 
Thebans no sooner learnt what the Platasans had done 
than instantly they marched out against them, while the 
Athenians sent troops to their aid. As the two armies 
were about to join battle, the Corinthians, who chanced 
to be at hand, would not allow them to engage; both 
sides consented to take them for arbitrators, whereupon 
they made up the quarrel, and fixed the boundary-line 
between the two states upon this condition : to wit, that 
if any of the Boeotians wished no longer to belong to 
Bcfiotia, the Thebans should allow them to follow their 
own inclinations. The Corinthians, when they had thus 
decreed, forthwith departed to their homes : the Atheni- 
ans likewise set off on their return; but the Boeotians 
fell upon them during the march, and a battle was fought 
wherein they were worsted by the Athenians. Here- 
upon these last would not be bound by the line which 
the Corinthians had fi.xed, but advanced beyond those 
limits, and made the Asopus the boundary-line between 
the country of the Thebans and that of the Plat^ans and 
Hysians. Under such circumstances did the Plat^ans 
give themselves up to Athens ; and now they were come 
to Marathon to bear the Athenians aid. 

109. The Athenian generals were divided in their 
opinions ; and some advised not to risk a battle, because 
they were too few to engage such a host as that of the 
Medes, while others were for fighting at once ; and 
among these last was Miltiades. He therefore, seeing 
that opinions were thus divided, and that the less worthy 
counsel appeared likely to prevail, resolved to go to the 
polemarch, and have a conference with him. For the 
man on whom the lot fell to be polemarch^ at Athens 
was entitled to give his vote with the ten generals, since 
anciently ^ the Athenians allowed him an equal right of 

1 The Polemarch, or War-Archon, -When Herodotus wrote, the 

was the third archon in dignity, and polemarch had no military functions 
before the time of Clisthenes had at all, but “ attended to the personal 
constitutionally the general superin- and family interests of the metics and 
tendence of all military matters, foreigners in general”, 
having succeeded to the office of the 
kings as respected war. 
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voting with them. The polemarch at this juncture was 
Callimachus of Aphidnse; to him therefore Miltiades 
went, and said 

“With thee it rests, Callimachus, either to bring 
Athens to slavery, or, by securing her freedom, to leave 
behind thee to all future generations a memory beyond 
even Harmodius and Aristogeiton. For never since the 
time that the Athenians became a people were they in so 
great a danger as now. If they bow their necks beneath 
the yoke of the Medes, the woes which they will have to 
suffer when given into the power of Hippias are already 
determined on ; if, on the other hand, they fight and 
overcome, Athens may rise to be the very first city in 
Greece. How it comes to pass that these things are 
likely to happen, and how the determining of them in 
some sort rests with thee, I will now proceed to make 
clear. We generals are ten in number, and our votes 
are divided ; half of us wish to engage, half to avoid a 
combat. Now, if we do not fight, I look to see a great 
disturbance at Athens which will shake men’s resolu- 
tions, and then I fear they will submit themselves ; but 
if we fight the battle before any unsoundness show itself 
among our citizens, let the gods but give us fair play, 
and we are well able to overcome the enemy. On thee 
therefore we depend in this matter, which lies wholly in 
thine own power. Thou hast only to add thy vote to 
my side and thy country will be free, and not free only, 
but the first state in Greece. Or, if thou preferrest to 
give thy vote to them who would decline the combat, 
then the reverse will follow.” 

no. Miltiades by these words gained Callimachus; 
and the addition of the polemarch’s vote caused the 
decision to be in favour of fighting. Hereupon all those 
generals who had been desirous of hazarding a battle, 
when their turn came to command the army, gave up 
their right to Miltiades. He, however, though he 
accepted their offers, nevertheless waited, and would not 
fight, until his own day of command arrived in due 
course. 

III. Then at length, when his own turn was come, 
the Athenian battle was set in array, and this was the 
order of it. Callimachus the polemarch led the right 
wing; for it was at that time a rule with the Athenians 
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to give the right wing to the polemarch.^ After this 
followed the tribes, according as they were numbered, in 
an unbroken line ; while last of all came the Plateaus, 
forming the left wing. And ever since that day it has 
been a custom with the Athenians, in the sacrifices and 
assemblies held each fifth year at Athens, ^ for the 
Athenian herald to implore the blessing of the gods on 
the Plat^ans conjointly with the Athenians. Now, as 
they marshalled the host upon the field of Marathon, in 
order that the Athenian front might be of equal length 
with the Median, the ranks of the centre were iminished, 
and it became the weakest part of the line, while the 
wings were both made strong with a depth of many ranks. 

1 12. So when the battle was set in array, and the 
victims showed themselves favourable, instantly the 
Athenians, so soon as they were let go, charged the 
barbarians at a run.'^^ No\v the distance between the two 
armies was little short of eight furlongs. The Persians, 
therefore, when the} saw the Greeks coming on at speed, 
made ready to receive them, although it seemed to them 
that the Athenians were bereft of their senses, and bent 
upon their own destruction ; for they saw a mere hand- 
ful of men coming on at a run without either horsemen 
or archers.^ Such was the opinion of the barbarians ; 

^The right wing was the special begun by a "quick step,” the 
post of honour. This arose from the rapidity of which niay have been in- 
greater exposure of those who fought creased as they approached the 
at this end of the line, particularly Persian line. Mr. Finlay is of the 
when out-flanked, from the shield same opinion. They suppose that a 
being carried on the left arm (cf. run of a mile must have disordered 
Thucyd. v, 71). the troops, and unfitted them for 

-The Panathenaic festival is prob- engaging with the enemy. Mr. 
ably intended. It was held every Grote admits this result, but still 
fifth year [i.e., once in every four believes in the fact of the run, which, 
years, half-way the Olympic he observes, "was obviously one of 

festivals), and was the great religious the mostremarkable events connected 
assembly {mivjyvpK;) of the Athenians, with the battle 
The sacrifices with which it opened ^ It was probably on account of 
were of a magnificent character, for the deficiency of the Greeks in archers 
every town in Attica, and every and cavalry that the rapid charge 
colony of Athens, and in after times was made. It took the Persians by 
every subject city, sent a bull as an surprise, and allowed their light- 
offering. After these victims were armed troops no time to act. There 
slain, and before the feasting upon is reason to believe that the Persian 
their flesh began, the solemn prayer horse was absent from the battle, 
mentioned in the text seems to have having been sent on some other 
been offered. service. At least the explanation 

It is questioned by some writers given by Suidas of the proverb, 
what this really means. Col, Leake “ x«pls i-’i-Trelf," favours such a sup- 
thinks that the Greeks can only have position. 
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but the Athenians in close array fell upon them^ and 
fought in a manner worthy of being recorded. They 
were the first of the Greeks, so far as I know, who intro- 
duced the custom of charging the enemy at a run, and 
they were likewise the first who dared to look upon the 
Median garb, and to face men clad in that fashion. 
Until this time the very name of the Medes had been a 
terror to the Greeks to hear. 

113. The two armies fought together on the plain of 
Marathon for a length of time ; and in the mid battle, 
where the Persians themselves and the Sacas had their 
place, the barbarians were victorious, and broke and 
pursued the Greeks into the inner country ; but on the 
two wings the Athenians and the Plateans defeated the 
enemy. Having so done, they suffered the routed 
barbarians to fly at their ease, and joining the two wings 
in one, fell upon those who had broken their own centre, 
and fought and conquered them. These likewise fled, 
and now the Athenians hung upon the runaw'ays and 
cut them down, chasing them all the way to the shore, 
on reaching which they laid hold of the ships and called 
aloud for fire. 

1 14. It was in the struggle here that Callimachus the 
polemarch, after greatly distinguishing himself,^ lost his 
life; Stesilaiis too, the son of Thrasilaiis, one of the 
generals, was slain ; and Cynasgirus,*-^ the son of 
Euphorion, having seized on a vessel of the enemy’s by 
the ornament at the stern, ^ had his hand cut oft' by the 
blow of an axe, and so perished ; as likewise did many 
other Athenians of note and name.*^ 

1 Callimachus was represented in iii. 277, “Stant litore fuppcs" ; cf, 
the Poecil6 at Athens, in a picture vi. 3-5, 901, etc.), and tlms were 
painted not long after the event, liable to be seized by the stcrn- 
as, together with Miltiades, taking ornament. Homer had represented 
the most prominent part in the Hector as laying liold of a vessel in 
battle. this way in the' battle at the ships 

■•2 Cyncegirus was a brother of (//. xv. 717). 
iEschylus. ^ The names of these persons have 

^^The ornament at the stern not come down to us. It is known, 
iatliXatrTov or aplustre) consisted of however, that .Eschylus, and his 
wooden planks curved gracefully in brother Ameinias, of wlnan we lienr 
continuance of the sweep by which below (viii, 84. 93), were jjrcsent at 
the stern of the ancient ship rose the fight, and behaved witli gallantry, 
from the sea. Vessels were ordinarily Themistocles and Ari.stides have 
ranged along a beach with their been already mentioned as among 
sterns towards the shore (Virg. the combatants. 
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1 15. Nevertheless, the Athenians secured in this way 
seven of the vessels; while with the remainder the 
barbarians pushed off, and taking aboard their Eretrian 
prisoners from the island where they had left them, 
doubled Cape Sunium, hoping to reach Athens before 
the return of the Athenians. The Alcmasonid^ were 
.accused by their countrymen of suggesting this course to 
them ; they had, it was said, an understanding with the 
Persians, and made a signal to them, by raising a shield, 
after they were embarked in their ships. 

1 16. The Persians accordingly sailed round Sunium. 
But the Athenians with all possible speed marched away 
to the defence of their city, and succeeded in reaching 
Athens before the appearance of the barbarians : ^ and as 
their camp at Marathon had been pitched in a precinct 
of Hercules, so now they encamped in another precinct 
of the same god at Cynosarges. The barbarian fleet 
arrived, and lay to off Phalerum, which was at that time 
the haven of Athens ; ^ but after resting awhile upon their 
oars, they departed and sailed away to Asia. 

1 17. There fell in this battle of Marathon, on the side 
of the barbarians, about 6400 men ; ^ on that of the 


1 Marathon is six and twenty 
miles from Athens by the common 
route, that which passes between 
Hymettus and Pentelicus. If the 
Greeks performed this march, one 
of seven hours, the very same after- 
noon, as Herodotus has been thought 
to imply, it would be about the most 
remarkable of the events of a very 
memorable day. Perhaps Herodotus 
did not intend such extreme activity. 
The Persians, it must be borne in 
mind, sailed first to /Egileia, which 
was fifteen miles from Marathon in a 
north-easterly direction. It would 
not be until their fleet was seen stand- 
ing in again for the Attic coast in- 
stead of rounding Euboea, that a 
suspicion would arise of their inten- 
tion. This is extremely likely to 
have been early the next day. Then 
the Athenians set off with all speed, 
and, as the voyage was nearly four 
times the length of the land journey, 
arrived first. Plutarch supports this 
view, since he says expressly that 
Miltiades returned to Athens the day 
after the battle (“Bellone an pace 


clariores fuerint Athenienses," ii. p. 

350)- 

Supra, v. 63. 

^ The moderation of this estimate 
contrasts remarkably with the 
exaggerated statements of later times. 
The inscriptions under the picture 
in the Pcecild put the number of the 
slain at 200,000. 

'EA.A.i 9 :'wv TTpoju.ftxoilj'res \\0y)valoi. Mapa- 

dui’i. 

’'EicTeti'ai' MijSwr etKocri pivpcaSas. 

TIoikAt). (Suidas, ad. voc.) 
Others spoke of 300,000 (Pausan. 
IV. XXV. S 2) or of an innumerable 
multitude (Xen. A?iad. in. ii. § 12). 
The great slaughter took place at 
one of the marshes, into which the 
flying Persians were driven by their 
conquerors. The picture at the 
Pcecildgave this incident (Pausan. 1. 
XV. 4, and xxxii. § 6). The entire 
number of the Persians engaged 
is very uncertain. Justin (ii. 9) 
lays them at 600, oco; Plato 
[Menex. p. 190) and Lysias iOmt. 
Fun. p. 82) at half a million; 
Plutarch [Par all. ii. p. 305) 
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Athenians, 192.^ Such was the number of the slain on 
the one side and the other. A strange prodigy likewise 
happened at this fight. Epizelus,^ the son of Cuphago- 
ras, an Athenian, was in the thick of the fray, and 
behaving himself as a brave man should, when suddenly 
he was stricken with blindness, without blow of sword or 
dart; and this blindness continued thenceforth during 
the whole of his after life. The following is the account 
which he himself, as I have heard, gave of the matter : 
he said that a gigantic warrior, with a huge beard, which 
shaded all his shield, stood over against him ; but the 
ghostly semblance passed him by, and slew the man at 
his side. Such, as I understand, was the tale which 
Epizelus told.^ 

1 18. Datis meanwhile was on his way back to Asia, 


and Valerius Maximus (v. 3) at 
300,000; and Cornelius Nepos at 
210,000 {Miliiad. c. 4). This last 
estimate is perhaps not far from the 
truth. The 600 triremes must have 
carried at least 138,000 men (vide 
infra, vii, 184), and may probably 
have carried 150,000. The cavalry 
is not likely to have fallen short of 
10,000, which was the estimate of 
Nepos ( 1 . s. c. ). And the seamen of 
the cavalry transports, together with 
the Greeks impressed into the service 
from the Cyclades (infra, chap. T33), 
may have easily amounted to 50,000. 
Thus we should have for the whole 
amount— 


Crews of 600 triremes . . . 120,000 
Men-at-arms (Persians and ! 

Saca) on board them . ) 

Cavalry 10,000 

Crews of the horse transports 40,000 
Greeks pressed into the service 10,000 


The Athenians are usually estimated 
at 9000, or, including the 1000 Pla- 
tosaiis, 10,000 (see Pausan. X. xx. 
§ 2 Pint. Parall. 1 . s. c. ; Corn. Nep. 
Miliiad. c. 5). Justin makes them 
10,000 exclu.sive of the Platman con- 
tingent (ii, g). The light-armed 
would probably about double the 
number (infra, ix. 29). The Soros 
wdiich marks the grave of the Athe- 


nian dead is still a conspicuous object 
on the plain of Marathon. 

iThe smallness of the loss sus- 
tained by a Greek army in a great 
engagement, unless in case of an 
utter rout, is very remarkable. At 
Plataea, where the troops engaged 
were above 70,000, Herodotus esti- 
mates the slain at 759, and of these 
600 fell in a bye engagement, and no 
more than 159 in the main battle 
(infra, ix. 6g, 70). With the Dorians 
the paucity of killed was particularly 
striking. In the great battle of 
Mantinea, which re-established the 
military fame of Sparta after her 
various losses in the early part of the 
Peloponnesian war, the .Spartans 
slain were about 300 (Thucycl. v. 
74). In some cases the number re- 
corded seems almost ridiculous. At 
Araphipolis, for instance, Pjrasiclas 
loses sea'm men (Thucycl. v. 31); at 
the battle of Corinth the .slain amount 
io eight Hell iv. iii. § 1.) 

-Epizeluswas represented in the 
painting at the Poscild (/Elian, N. 
A. vii. 38). 

3 According to Plutarch {Fit. 
Thes, c. 35), Theseus was seen by a 
peat number of the Athenians fight- 
ing on their side against the Persians. 
In Pmeild, the hero Marathon, 'Fhe- 
seus, Minerva, and Hercules, were all 
represented as present (Pans. 1. xv. 
§ 4 )- 
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and had reached Myconus,! when he saw in his sleep a 
vision. What it was is not known ; but no sooner was 
day come than he caused strict search to be made through- 
out the whole fleet, and finding on board a Phcenician 
vessel an image of Apollo overlaid with gold, he inquired 
from whence it had been taken, and learning to what 
temple it belonged, he took it with him in his own ship to 
Delos, and placed it in the temple there, enjoining the 
Delians, who had now come back to their island, to restore 
the image to the Theban Delium, which lies on the coast 
against Chalcis. Having left these injunctions, he sailed 
away ; but the Delians failed to restore the statue ; and it 
was not till twenty years afterwards that the Thebans, 
warned by an oracle, themselves brought it back to 
Delium. 

iig. As for the Eretrians, whom Datis and Artaphernes 
had carried away captive, when the fleet reached Asia, 
they were taken up to Susa. Now King Darius, before 
they were\,made his prisoners, nourished a fierce anger 
against these men for having injured him without provoca- 
tion; but now that he saw them brought into his presence, 
and become his subjects, he did them no other harm, but 
only settled them at one of his own stations in Cissia — a 
place called Ardericca- — 210 furlongs’ distance from Susa, 
and forty from the well which yields produce of three differ- 
ent kinds. For from this well they get bitumen, salt, and 
oil, procuring it in the way that I will now describe. 
They draw with a swipe, and instead of a bucket make 
use of the half of a wine-skin ; with this the man dips, 

1 Myconus retains its name almost stades) from Susa, in a direction a 
unchanged in the modern Mikono. little north of east. 

It lies between Tenos {Tino) and “ Among these steep ravines,” he 
Icaria [Nikaria], seven miles from says, “ I was surprised to detect the 
the one and near thirty from the evident traces of a broad-paved road, 
other. Myconus is separated from leading into the secluded plain of 
Delos by a narrow channel not more Kir-Ab, which appeared to come 
than two miles wide. from the direction of Siis (Susa). I 

2 This cannot be the Ardericca also found a heap of mounds in the 
w'hich was mentioned in the First plain, the remains of an ancient town; 
Book, for that was in the northern and uniting these indications with 
part of Babylonia, and lay on the the bitumen pits, which abound in 
Euphrates (i. 185), It must be sought the neighbourhood, and from which 
for in Khmisian, in the neighbour- the place has obtained its name, I 
hood of one or other of the few could not but fancy that I beheld 
places where bitumen is found. Sir the site of the Eretrian colony of 
H. Rawlinson places it at Kir-Ab, Ardericca.” 

which is thirty-five miles (above 300 
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and after drawing, pours the liquid into a reservoir, where- 
from it passes into another, and there takes three different 
shapes. The salt and the bitumen forthwith collect and 
harden, while the oil is drawn off into casks. It is called 
by the Persians rhadinace,” is black, and has an un- 
pleasant smell. Here then King Darius established the 
Eretrians ; and here they continued to my time, and still 
spoke their old language. So thus it fared with the 
Eretrians. 

120. After the full of the moon 2000 Lacedaemonians 
came to Athens. So eager had they been to arrive in 
time, that they took but three days to reach Attica from 
Sparta. They came, however, too late for the battle; 
yet, as they had a longing to behold the Medes, they 
continued their march to Marathon, and there viewed the 
slain. Then, after giving the Athenians all praise for 
their achievement, they departed and returned home. 

121. But it fills me with wonderment, and I can in no 
wise believe the report, that the Alcmceonidas had an 
understanding with the Persians, and held them up a 
shield as a signal, wishing Athens to be brought under 
the yoke of the barbarians and of Hippias, — the Alcm^on- 
id«, who have shown themselves at least as bitter haters 
of tyrants as was Callias the son of Ph^nippus, and father 
of Hipponicus.i This Callias was the only person at 
Athens who, when the Pisistratidae were driven out, and 
their goods were exposed for sale by the vote of the people, 
had the courage to make purchases, and likewise in many 
other ways to display the strongest hostility. 

[122. He was a man very worthy to be had in remem- 
brance by all, on several accounts. For not only did he 
thus distinguish himself beyond others in the cause of 
his country’s freedom ; but likewise, by the honours which 
he gained at the Olympic games, where he carried oft' the 
prize in the horse-race, and was second in the four-horse 
chariot-race, and by his victory at an earlier period in the 
Pythian games, he showed himself in the eyes of all the 
Greeks a man most unsparing in his expenditure. He 
was remarkable too for his conduct in respect of his 

iVide infra, vil 151, where of the wealthiest Athenians of his 
another Callias, the son of this day, which may account for this 
Hipponicus, is mentioned. Hipponi- introduction of his name, 
cus himself is said to have been one 
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daughters, three in number; for when they came to be of 
marriageable age, he gave to each of them a most ample 
dowry, and placed it at their own disposal, allowing them 
to choose their husbands from among all the citizens 
of Athens,! and giving each in marriage to the man of 
her own choice.] 

123. Now the Alcmasonidae fell not a whit short of this 
person in their hatred of tyrants, so that I am astonished 
at the charge made against them, and cannot bring my- 
self to believe that they held up a shield ; for they were 
men who had remained in exile during the whole time 
that the tyranny lasted, and they even contrived the trick 
by which the Pisistratidse were deprived of their throne,^ 
Indeed, I look upon them as the persons who in good 
truth gave Athens her freedom far more than Harmdius 
and Aristogeiton.^ For these last did but exasperate the 
other Pisistratidffi by slaying Hipparchus,*! and were far 
from doing anything towards putting down the tyranny ; 
whereas the Alcm^eonidae were manifestly the actual de- 
liverers of Athens, if at least it be true that the Pythoness 
was prevailed upon by them to bid the Lacedaemonians 
set Athens free, as I have already related. 

124, But perhaps they were offended with the people 
of Athens ; and therefore betrayed their country. Nay, 
but on the contrary, there were none of the Athenians 
who were held in such general esteem, or who were so 
laden with honours.^ So that it is not even reasonable 
to suppose that a shield was held up by them on this 
account. A shield was shown, no doubt ; that cannot 
be gainsaid ; but who it was that showed it I cannot any 
further determine. 

1 In general the Athenian ladies— ^ Supra, v. 55, 62; Thucyd. vi. 

indeed, the Greek ladies without ex- 59. 

ception— were not even asked to give ^ What had become of Clisthenes ? 
their consent to the match prepared Probably he was dead, but when he 
for them. Parents managed marri- died, and under what circumstances, 
ages often on both sides, always on history does not inform us. His 
that of the woman. The husband tomb at Athens was among the 
was often a complete stranger until sepulchres of those who had perished 
the day of the espousals. in defence of their country (Pausan. 

- Supra, V. 63. I. xxix. § 5). Apparently, therefore, 

8 It is plain that Herodotus was he must have fallen in battle, and 
of the same opinion as Thucydides probably either in the Theban or the 
(vi. ';4-59), that far too much honour Eginetan war. The tomb of those 
was'" paid to the memory of these who had perished in the latter was 
persons. not far from his (Pausan. ibid. ). 
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125. Now the Alcmasonid^ were, even in days of yore, 
a family of note at Athens ; but from the time of Alc- 
mseon, and again of Megacles, they rose to special emin- 
ence. The former of these two personages, to wit, 
Alcmreon, the son of Megacles, when Crcesus the Lydian 
sent men from Sardis to consult the Delphic oracle, gave 
aid gladly to his messengers, and assisted them to ac- 
complish their task. Croesus, informed of Alcmason’s 
kindnesses by the Lydians who from time to time con- 
veyed his messages to the god,i sent for him to Sardis, 
and when he arrived, made him a present of as much 
gold as he should be able to carry at one time about his 
person. Finding that this was the gift assigned him, 
Alcraason took his measures, and prepared himself to re- 
ceive it in the following way. He clothed himself in a 
loose tunic, which he made to bag greatly at the waist, 
and placing upon his feet the widest buskins that he 
could anywhere find, followed his guides into the treasure- 
house. Here he fell to upon a heap of gold-dust, and 
in the first place packed as much as he could inside his 
buskins, between them and his legs ; after which he 
filled the breast of his tunic quite full of gold, and then 
sprinkling some among his hair, and taking some like- 
wise in his mouth, he came forth from the treasure- 
house, scarcely able to drag his legs along, like anything 
rather than a man, with his mouth crammed full, and 
his bulk increased every way. On seeing him, Crc^esus 
burst into a laugh, and not only let him have all that he 
had taken, but gave him presents besides, of fully equal 
worth. Thus this house became one of great wealth ; 
and Alcm^on was able to keep horses for the chariot- 
race, and won the prize at Olympia.^ 


1 Supra, i. 55. 

2 There are strong reasons for 
suspecting the whole ofthis story : — i, 
Alcniceon was the Athenian general 
in the Cirrhcoati war, B,c. 595 

Plutarch, Sol. c. ii), and is not 
ikely to have undertaken a journey 
to Sardis forty years afterwards, when 
he must have been above seventy. 
2, He seems never to have gained any 
Olympic victory ; for theAlcmaeonidm 
had only gained one when Pindar 
wrote his seventh Pythian, and that 


was won byAIcmmoti’s son, Mega- 
cles, at the fifty-seventh Olympic 
festival. 3. Alcmreon was dead 
before Croesus consulted the Greek 
oracles, for that was in the year B.C. 
556 (Mann. Par. 41), and Megacles, 
the son of Alcmreon, had become the 
head of the family before the first 
usurpation of Pi.sistratus, B.C. 560. 
If the narrative be not a mere fable, 
it must belong to the biography of 
Megacles, not to that of his father. 
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126. Afterwards, in the generation which followed, 
Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, raised the family to still 
greater eminence among the Greeks than even that to 
which it had attained before. For this Clisthenes, who 
was the son of Aristonymus, the grandson of Myron, and 
the great-grandson of Andreas, had a daughter, called 
Agarista, whom he wishecKto marry to the best husband 
that he could find in the whole of Greece. At the Olym- 
pic games, therefore, having gained the prize in the 
chariot-race, he caused public proclamation to be made 
to the following effect : — Whoever among the Greeks 
deems himself worthy to become the son-in-law of Clis- 
thenes, let him come, sixty days hence, or, if he will, 
sooner, to Sicyon ; for within a year’s time, counting 
from the end of the sixty days, Clisthenes will decide on 
the man to whom he shall contract his daughter”. So 
all the Greeks who were proud of their own merit, or of 
their country, flocked to Sicyon as suitors; and Clisthenes 
had a foot-course and a wrestling-ground made ready, to 
try their powers. 

127. From Italy there came Smindyrides, the son of 
Hippocrates, a native of Sybaris — which city about that 
time was at the very height of its prosperity. He was a 
man who in luxuriousness of living exceeded all other 
persons. Likewise there came Damasus, the son of 
Amyris, surnamed the Wise, a native of Siris. These 
two were the only suitors from Italy. From the Ionian 
Gulf^ appeared Amphimnestus, the son of Epistrophus, 
an Epidamnian ; from iEtolia Males, the brother of that 
Titormus^ who excelled all the Greeks in strength, and 
who, wishing to avoid his fellow-men, withdrew himself 
into the remotest parts of the iEtolian territory. From 
the Peloponnese came several — Leocedes, son of that 
Pheidon,^ king of the Argives, who established weights 

1 By the “Ionian Gulf, "Herodotus be sound. Various emendations 
means the Adriatic Sea (vide infra, have been suggested; but all of 
vii, 20 : ix. 92 ; and compare Thucyd. them involve"^ so much altera- 
i. 24, etc.). tion, that I should incline, with 

-Titormus is said to have con- Muller, to regard the passage as 
tended with IMilo, and proved him- sound, and the historical error as 
self the stronger. due to Herodotus himself, who 

•' Such is the reading of all the applied what he had heard of one 
MSS. As, however, the Pheidon Pheidon, king of Argos, to another, 
indicated flourished at least 150 years the father of Leocedes. That Herod- 
before Clisthenes, it has been thought otus was not well acquainted with 
to be impossible that the te-xt should Peloponnesian history is plain from 
VOL. II. 
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and measures throughout the Peloponnese,^ and was the 
most insolent of all the Grecians— the same who drove 
out the Elean directors of the games, and himself presided 
over the contests at Olympia^— Leocedes, I say, appeared, 
this Pheidon’s son ; and likewise Amiantus, son of Ly- 
curgus, an Arcadian of the city of Trapezus ; Laphanes, 
an Azenian of Pseus,'^ whose father, Euphorion, as the 
story goes in Arcadia, entertained the Dioscuri at his 
residence, and thenceforth kept open house for all comers ; 
and lastly, Onomastus, the son of Agjeus, a native olF 
Elis. These four came from the Peloponnese. From 
Athens there arrived Megacles, the son of that Alcmaeon 
who visited Croesus, and Tisander’s son, Hippoclides, the 
wealthiest and handsomest of the Athenians. There was 
likewise one Euboean, Lysanias, who came from Eretria, 
then a flourishing city. From Thessaly came Diactorides, 
a Cranonian,"^ of the race of the Scopad®; and Alcon 
arrived from the Molossians. This was the list of the 
suitors. 

128. Now when they were all come, and the day ap- 
pointed had arrived, Clisthenes first of all inquired of 
each concerning his country and his family ; after which 
he kept them with him a year, and made trial of their 
manly bearing, their temper, their accomplishments, and 
their disposition : sometimes drawing them apart for con- 
verse, sometimes bringing them all together. Such as 
were still youths he took with him from time to time to the 

the strange confusions of Book i. This was the eighth Olympiad (r.c, 
chap. 65. 748) ; and on account of the circum- 

1 Pheidon appears to have estnb- stances of the celebration, the 1 'deans 

lished a uniform system of weights omitted this Olympiad from their 
and measures throughout his do- register, as they did also, for similar 
minions. His system continued for reasons, the 34th and the 104th. 
some time, and was known as the The Eleans afterwards applied for 
Pheidonian. He is likewise said to assistance to Sparta ; and Sparta, 
have been the first to coin silver and with their aid, conquered Pheidon, 
other money, which he did in Egina, and reinstated the Eleans in the 
a portion of his dominions. presidency of the sanies, giving them, 

2 Pausanias and Ephorus give the at the same time, Pisatis and 
circumstances of this transaction. Triphylia. 

Accordingtotheformcr.thePisteans, Arcadia was divided into three 
who wished to have the presidency regions, of which vKzania was one. 
of the Olympic games instead of the It seems to have been the nortliern- 
Eleans, invited Pheidon to their most portion, 
assistance. With his help they Cranon (called also jq^hyra) was 
drove away the Eleans, and togethen- a city in the part of Thessaly known 
with him presided at the festival, as Pelasgiotis. 
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gymnasia ; but the greatest trial of all was at the banquet- 
table. During the whole period of their stay he lived 
with them as I have said ; and, further, from first to last he 
entertained them sumptuously. Somehow or other the 
suitors who came from Athens pleased him the best of all ; 
and of these Hippoclides, Tisander’s son, was specially in 
favour, partly on account of his manly bearing, and partly 
also because his ancestors were of kin to the Corinthian 
Cypselids. 

129. When at length the day arrived which had been 
fixed for the espousals, and Clisthenes had to speak out 
and declare his choice, he first of all made a sacrifice of 
a hundred oxen, and held a banquet, whereat he enter- 
tained all the suitors and the whole people of Sicyon. 
After the feast was ended, the suitors vied with each 
other in music and in speaking on a given subject. 
Presently, as the drinking advanced, Hippoclides, who 
quite dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud to the flute- 
player, and bade him strike up a dance ; which the man 
did, and Hippoclides danced to it. And he fancied that 
he was dancing excellently well ; but Clisthenes, who was 
observing him, began to misdoubt the whole business. 
Then Hippoclides, after a pause, told an attendant to 
bring in a table ; and when it was brought, he mounted 
upon it and danced first of all some Laconian figures, 
then some Attic ones ; after which he stood on his head 
upon the table, and began to toss his legs about. Clis- 
thenes, notwithstanding that he now loathed Hippoclides 
for a son-in-law, by reason of his dancing and his shame- 
lessness, still, as he wished to avoid an outbreak, had 
restrained himself during the first and likewise during 
the second dance ; when, however, he saw him tossing 
his legs in the air, he could no longer contain himself, 
but cried out, “ Son of Tisander, thou hast danced thy 
wife away ! ” ‘‘ What does Hippoclides care ? ” was the 
other’s answer. And hence the proverb arose. 

130. Then Clisthenes commanded silence, and spake 
thus before the assembled company : — 

“ Suitors of my daughter, well pleased am I with you 
all ; and right willingly, if it were possible, would I con- 
tent you all, and not by making choice of one appear 
to put a slight upon the rest. But as it is out of my 
power, seeing that I have but one daughter, to grant to 
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all their wishes, I will present to each of you whom 
I must needs dismiss a talent of silver, for the honour 
that you have done me in seeking to ally yourselves 
with my house, and for your long absence from your 
homes. But my daughter Agarista, I betroth to Megacles, 
the son of Alcmseon, to be his wife, according to the 
usage and wont of Athens.” 

Then Megacles expressed his readiness ; and Clisthenes 
had the marriage solemnised. 

13 1. Thus ended the affair of the suitors: and thus 
the Alcmseonidse came to be famous throughout the whole 
of Greece. The issue of this marriage was the Clisthenes 
— ^^so named after his grandfather, the Sicyonian — who 
made the tribes at Athens, and set up the popular Govern- 
ment.^ Megacles had likewise another son, called Hippo- 
crates, whose children were a Megacles and an Agarista, 
the latter named after Agarista the daughter of Clis- 
thenes. She married Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron ; 
and when she was with child by him had a dream, 
wherein she fancied that she was delivered of a lion ; 
after which, within a few days, she bore Xanthippus a 
son, to wit, Pericles. 

132. After the blow struck at Marathon, Miltiades, who 
was previously held in high esteem by his countrymen, 
increased yet more in influence. Hence, when he told 
them that he wanted a fleet of seventy ships, ^ with an 
armed force, and money, without informing them what 
country he was going to attack, but only promising to 
enrich them if they would accompany him, seeing that 
it was a right wealthy land, where they might easily get 
as much gold as they cared to have — when he told them 
this, they were quite carried away, and gave him the 
whole armament which he required. 

133. So Miltiades, having got the armament, sailed 
against Paros, with the object, as he alleged, of punish- 
ing the Parians for having gone to war with Athens, 
inasmuch as a trireme of theirs had come with the 
Persian fleet to Marathon. This, however, was a mere 

1 Supra, V. 69. tocles to 200 (vide supra, chap. 89, 

2 Seventy ships appear to have and infra, vii. 144). Miltiades 
been the full complement of the therefore took the whole Athenian 
Athenian navy, until the time when na\7 on this expedition. 

the number was raised by Themis- 
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pretence ; the truth was that Miltiades owed the Parians 
a grudge, because Lysagoras, the son of Tisias, who 
was a Parian by birth, had told tales against him to 
Hydarnes the Persian^ Arrived before the place against 
which his expedition was designed, he drove the Parians 
within their walls, and forthwith laid siege to the city. 
At the same time he sent a herald to the inhabitants, 
and required of them a hundred talents, threatening that, 
if they refused, he would press the siege, and never give 
it over till the town was taken. But the Parians, with- 
out giving his demand a thought, proceeded to use every 
means that they could devise for the defence of their 
city, and even invented new plans for the purpose, one 
of which was, by working at night to raise such parts 
of the wall as were likely to be carried by assault to 
double their former height. 

134. Thus far all the Greeks agree in their accounts 
of this business ; what follows is related upon the testi- 
mony of the Parians only. Miltiades had come to his 
wits’ end, when one of the prisoners, a woman named 
Timo, who was by birth a Parian, and had held the office 
of under-priestess in the temple of the infernal goddesses, 
came and conferred with him. This woman, they say, 
being introduced into the presence of Miltiades, advised 
him, if he set great store by the capture of the place, to 
do something which she could suggest to him. When 
therefore she had told him what it was she meant, he 
betook himself to the hill which lies in front of the city, 
and there leapt the fence enclosing the precinct of 
Demeter Thesmophorus,^ since he was not able to open 
the door. After leaping into the place he went straight 
to the sanctuary, intending to do something within it — 
either to remove some of the holy things which it was 
not lawful to stir, or to perform some act or other, I 
cannot say what — and had just reached the door, when 
suddenly a feeling of horror came upon him,^ and he 
returned back the way he had come : but in jumping 
down from the outer wall, he strained his thigh, or, as 
some say, struck the ground with his knee. 

1 The Hydarnes meant is probably ^ He would feel that he was doing 

the conspirator (supra, iii. 70), as no an act of great impiety, since the 
other has yet been mentioned. sanctuaries of Demeter were not to 

2 Supra, chap. 16. be entered by men. 
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135. So Miltiades returned home sick, without bring- 
ing the Athenians any money, and without conquering 
Paros, having done no more than to besiege the town 
for six and twenty days, and ravage the remainder of 
the island. The Parians, however, w^hen it came to their 
knowledge that Timo, the under-priestess of the god- 
desses, had advised Miltiades what he should do, were 
minded to punish her for her crime ; they therefore sent 
messengers to Delphi, as soon as the siege was at an end, 
and asked the god if they should put the under-priestess 
to death. “ She had discovered,” they said, “ to the 
enemies of her country how they might bring it into 
subjection, and had exhibited to Miltiades mysteries which 
it was not lawful for a man to knowu” But the Pythoness 
forbade them, and said, “ Timo was not in fault ; ’twas 
decreed that Miltiades should come to an unhappy end ; 
and she was sent to lure him to his destruction Such 
was the answer given to the Parians by the Pythoness. 

136. The Athenians, upon the return of Miltiades from 
Paros, had much debate concerning him ; and Xanthip- 
pus, the son of Ariphron, who spoke more freely against 
him than all the rest, impleaded him before the people, 
and brought him to trial for his life, on the charge of 
having dealt deceitfully with the Athenians. Miltiades, 
though he was present in court, did not speak in his own 
defence; for his thigh had begun to mortify, and disabled 
him from pleading his cause. He was forced to lie on a 
couch while his defence was made by his friends, who 
dwelt at most length on the fight at Marathon, wdiile 
they made mention also of the capture of Lemnos, telling 
how Miltiades took the island, and, after executing 
vengeance on the Pelasgians, gave up his conquest to 
Athens. The judgment of the people was in his favour 
so far as to spare his life ; but for the wrong he had done 
them they fined him fifty talents.^ Soon afterwards his 
thigh completely gangrened and mortified: and so Milti- 
ades died; and the fifty talents were paid by his son Cinion. 

r Fifty talents (above 12,000/.) is sentence must have gone against 
certainly an enormous sum for the him; and then, on the qucslion as to 
time. Mr. Grote shows that, accord- the amount of punishment, w Inch al- 
ing to the usual process oflnw in the ways followed, iXanthippus must 
Athenian courts, it must have been have proposed deatli, and the 
the amount assessed by the friends prisoner himself or his friends a tine 
of Miltiades as the penalty which of fifty talents, 
he was content to pay. The first 
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137. Now the way in which Miltiades had made him- 
self master of Lemnos was the following. There were 
certain Pelasgians whom the Athenians once drove out 
of Attica ; whether they did it justly or unjustly I cannot 
say, since I only know what is reported concerning it, 
which is the following : Hecataeus, the son of Hegesan- 
der, says in his History that it was unjustly. “ The 
Athenians,” according to him, “had given to the Pelasgi 
a tract of land at the foot of Hymettus ^ as payment for 
the wall with which the Pelasgians had surrounded their 
citadel. This land was barren, and little worth at the 
time ; but the Pelasgians brought it into good condition ; 
whereupon the Athenians begrudged them the tract, and 
desired to recover it. And so, without any better excuse, 
they took arms and drove out the Pelasgians.” — But the 
Athenians maintain that they were justified in what they 
did. “The Pelasgians,” they say, “while they lived at 
the foot of Hymettus, were wont to sally forth from that 
region and commit outrages on their children. For the 
Athenians used at that time to send their sons and 
daughters to draw water at the fountain called ‘ the Nine 
Springs,’ inasmuch as neither they nor the other Greeks 
had any household slaves in those days; and the maidens, 
whenever they came, were used rudely and insolently by 
the Pelasgians. Nor were they even content thus ; but at 
the last they laid a plot, and were caught by the Athenians 
in the act of making an attempt upon their city. Then 
did the Athenians give a proof how much better men 
they were than the Pelasgians ; for whereas they might 
justly have killed them all, having caught them in the 
very act of rebelling, they spared their lives, and only 
required that they should leave the country. Hereupon 
the Pelasgians quitted Attica, and settled in Lemnos and 

1 The Pelasgic builders seem to With respect to the Pelasgic wall 
have had two tracts of land given to itself, I have already mentioned 
them. One, which bore to a late (supra, v. 64} that it was built round 
date the title of Pelasgicum (to the platform which forms the sum- 
rifiAao-ycKOj'), was situated at the foot mit of the acropolis. It skirted the 
of the acropolis, probably at its edge of the precipice, and consisted 
north-western angle. This was most of a single line of wall on every side 
likely their abode while they were except the west, where the ascent, 
employed in building the wall, though steep, is not very difficult. 
Afterwards the Athenians removed Here it seems to have been more 
them to a greater distance from the complicated. Certainly the wall at 
town, giving them a portion of the the summit of the acropolis continued 
plain on the left bank of the Ilissus, to be called “the Pelasgic wall’ 
to the south-east of the city. centuries afterwards. 
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Other places.” Such are the accounts respectively of 
Hecat^us and the Athenians. 

138. These same Pelasgians, after they were settled in 
Lemnos, conceived the wish to be revenged on the 
Athenians. So, as they were well acquainted with the 
Athenian festivals, they manned some penteconters, and 
having laid an ambush to catch the Athenian women as 
they kept the festival of Artemis at Brauron,”^ they suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a large number, whom they took 
to Lemnos and there kept as concubines. After a while 
the women bore children, whom they taught to speak 
the language of Attica and observe the manners of the 
Athenians. These boys refused to have any commerce 
with the sons of the Pelasgian women ; and if a Pelasgian 
boy struck one of their number, they all made common 
cause, and joined in avenging their comrade; nay, the 
Greek boys even set up a claim to exercise lordship over 
the others, and succeeded in gaining the upper hand. 
When these things came to the ears of the Pelasgians, 
they took counsel together, and, on considering the 
matter, they grew frightened, and said one to another, 
“ If these boys even now are resolved to make common 
cause against the sons of our lawful wives, and seek to 
exercise lordship over them, what may we expect when 
they grow up to be men ? ” Then it seemed good to 
the Pelasgians to kill all the sons of the Attic women ; 
which they did accordingly, and at the same time slew 
likewise their mothers. From this deed, and that former 
crime of the Lemnian women, when they slew their 
husbands in the days of Thoas,^ it has come to be usual 
throughout Greece to call wicked actions by the name of 
“ Lemnian deeds 


1 Brauron, as is sufificiently evident 
from this place, was one of the mari- 
time denies of Attica. It lay on the 
eastern coast, but at what exact 
point is uncertain. 

The Brauronia was a ireprerripii or 
festival held once in four years, 
w'herein the Attic girls, between the 
ages of five and ten, went in pro- 
cession, dressed in crocus-coloured 
garments, to the sanctuary, and there 
performed a rite wherein they imi- 
tated bears. No Attic woman was 
allowed to marry till she had gone 
through this ceremony. 


2 The tale went that the Sintinn 
Lemnians, the original inhabitants 
of the island, having become dis- 
gusted with their wives, on whom 
Venus had sent a curse, married 
Thracian women from the continent. 
Hereupon their wives formed a 
conspiracy, and murdered their 
fathers and their husbands. Hypsi- 
pyld alone had compassion on licr 
father Thoas, and conceak'd him. 
Her fraud was afterwards detected ; 
Thoas w-as killed, and Hypsipyld sold 
into slavery. 
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139. When the Pelasgians had thus slain their children 
and their women, the earth refused to bring forth its 
fruits for them, and their wives bore fewer children, and 
their flocks and herds increased more slowly than before, 
till at last, sore pressed by famine and bereavement, they 
sent men to Delphi, and begged the god to tell them how 
they might obtain deliverance from their suflerings. The 
Pythoness answered, that “ they must give the Athenians 
whatever satisfaction they might demand”. Then the 
Pelasgians went to Athens and declared their wish to 
give the Athenians satisfaction for the wrong which they 
had done to them. So the Athenians had a couch pre- 
pared in their town-hall, and adorned it with the fairest 
coverlets, and set by its side a table laden with all manner 
of good things, and then told the Pelasgians they must 
deliver up their country to them in a similar condition. 
The Pelasgians answered and said, “ When a ship comes 
with a north wind from your country to ours in a single 
day, then will we give it up to you ”. This they said be- 
cause they knew that what they required was impossible, 
for Attica lies a long way to the south of Lemnos. 

140. No more passed at that time. But very many 
years afterwards, when the Hellespontian Chersonese 
had been brought under the power of Athens, Miltiades, 
the son of Cimon, sailed, during the prevalence of the 
Etesian winds, from Elseus ^ in the Chersonese to Lemnos, 
and called on the Pelasgians to quit their island, remind- 
ing them of the prophecy which they had supposed it im- 
possible to fulfil. The people of Hephsestia obeyed the 
call ; ^ but they of Myrina,^ not acknowledging the Cher- 
sonese to be any part of Attica, refused, and were besieged 
and brought over by force. Thus was Lemnos gained 
by the Athenians and Miltiades. 

^Elasus was situated at or near self up out of good-will to the 
the extremity of the peninsula. Athenians” (Fr. 30). Other writers 

- By a felicitous emendation of a tell us that a proverb arose from this 
passage quoted by Stephen of Byzan- circumstance. To “make a virtue 
tium from the Chronica of Charax, of necessity." and give as a favour 
we are enabled to fill up this history, what you could not keep, was called 
It appears that Myrina was reduced ‘EpfAui-tos or 'Epp-wi/etos 
first; and that then Hermon, the 3 Lemnos had but two cities of 
king of Hephaestia, fearing a similar any note, Hephsestia and Myrina. 
fate" declared “ that he acknowledged Of these, Myrina was on the coast, 
the Pelasgic promises, and gave him- Hephasstia inland. 
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I, Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought 
at Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes,^ his anger against the Athenians, which had 
been already roused by their attack upon Sardis, waxed 
still fiercer, and he became more than ever eager to lead 
an army against Greece. Instantly he sent off mes- 
sengers to make proclamation through the several states, 
that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an 
increased rate; while ships, horses, provisions, and 
transports were likewise to be furnished. So the men 
published his commands ; and now all Asia was in com- 
motion by the space of three years, while everywhere, 
as Greece was to be attacked, the best and bravest were 
enrolled for the service, and had to make their prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

After this, in the fourth year,'* the Egyptians whom 
Cambyses had enslaved revolted from the Persians ; 
whereupon Darius was more hot for war than ever, and 
earnestly desired to march an army against both adver- 
saries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against 
Egypt and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign 
power arose among his sons ; since the law of the 
Persians was, that a king must not go out with his army 
until he has appointed one to succeed him upon the 


liVJr. I'ilakesley well remarks, that complete understanding of what fol- 
this expression, and the statement of lows." Note that not only is Darius 
Darius’ irritation at the invasion of here introduced afresli, as “the son 
Sardis in such general terms, “seem of Hystaspes," but also Artabaniis 
to indicate that we have here the in ch. lo. Demai-atus too is re-intro- 
beginning of what, in its first draft ducedns “the sonof Ariston " (ch. 3), 
at any rate, was an independent and Miirdonius as “ the sun of Gob- 
history". “ In fact,” he adds, “ the ryas" (ch. 5). 
whole of the work of Herodotus up -Supra, v. 100- ros. 

to this point may almost be regarded 'Di.C. 487. The reckoning is in- 

as a mere inirodiiction, for the more elusive, as usual. 

(74) 
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throne.’- Darius, before he obtained the kingdom, had 
had three sons born to him from his former wife, who 
was a daughter of Gobryas; while, since he began to 
reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him four. 
Artabazanes was the eldest of the first family, and Xerxes 
of the second. These two, therefore, being the sons of 
different mothers, were now at variance, Artabazanes 
claimed the crown as the eldest of all the children, because 
it was an established custom all over the world for the 
eldest to have the pre-eminence; while Xerxes, on the 
other hand, urged that he was sprung from Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, and that it w'as Cyrus who had won 
the Persians their freedom. 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it 
happened that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had 
been deprived of his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, 
of his own accord, gone into banishment, came up to 
Susa, 2 and there heard of the quarrel of the princes. 
Hereupon, as report says, he went to Xerxes, and ad- 
vised him, in addition to all that he had urged before, to 
plead — that at the time when he was born Darius was 
already king, and bore rule over the Persians ; but when 
Artabazanes came into the world, he was a mere private 
person. It would therefore be neither right nor seemly 
that the crown should go to another in preference to 
himself. “ For at Sparta,’’ said Demaratus, by way of 
suggestion, “ the law is, that if a king has sons before he 
comes to the throne, and another son is born to him after- 
wards, the child so born is heir to his father’s kingdom.” ^ 
Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, persuaded that 
he had justice on his side, appointed him his successor. 
For my own part I believe that, even wdthout this, the 
crown would have gone to Xerxes; for Atossa was 
all-powerful.'^ 

lAn allusion to this custom is not seem to have been credited by 
made in the first book (ch. 208), in our author; and it is indeed very 
connection with the expedition of doubtfuhvhetherthelawo succession 
Cyrus against the Massagette. That at Sparta was such as is stated, 
it was not confined to the Persians Though Darius had set'eral 
appears from another place, where wives, it is probable that he had but 
Croesus is said to have been nomin- one queen, namely, Atossa. This is 
ated to the succession by ^-Uyattes the rule wherever there is a seraglio, 
(i, 92). and -w’as cleaidy the custom of the 

-Supra, vi. 70. Persian court. (Cf. Esther i. 9, ii. 4, 

3 1'he tale here introduced does etc. ; infra, ix. 109. ) 
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4. Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, 
was minded to lead forth his armies ; but he was prevented 
by death while his preparations were still proceeding. 
He died in the year following the revolt of Egypt and 
the matters here related, after having reigned in all six 
and thirty years, leaving the revolted Egyptians and the 
Athenians alike unpunished. At his death the kingdom 
passed to his son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was 
coldly disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it 
his business to collect an army against Egypt. But 
Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, who was at the court, 
and had more influence with him than any of the other 
Persians, being his own cousin, the child of a sister of 
Darius, plied him with discourses like the following : — 

“ Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape 
scotfree, after doing the Persians such great injury. 
Complete the work which thou hast now in hand, and 
then, when the pride of Egypt is brought low, lead an 
army against Athens. So shalt thou thyself have good 
report among men, and others shall fear hereafter to 
attack thy country.” 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke ; but some- 
times he would vary the theme, and observe by the way, 
“ that Europe was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in 
all kinds of cultivated trees, and the soil excellent : no 
one, save the king, was worthy to own such a land”. 

6. All this he said because he longed for adventures, 
and hoped to become Satrap of Greece under the king ; 
and after a while he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes 
to do according to his desires. Other things, however, 
occurring about the same time, helped his persuasions. 
For, in the first place, it chanced that messengers arrived 
from Thessaly, sent by the Aleuad^,^ Thessalian kings, 
to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to promise him all the 
assistance which it was in their power to give. And 
further, the Pisistratidse, who had come up to Susa, held 
the same language as the Aleuada;, and worked upon 

^The Aleuadre were the royal under their influence. Their power 
family of Larissa, as is plain from in Thessaly lasted till the time of 
Herodotus (infra, ix. 58) and Plato Philip, who attacked the murderers 
(Meno, p. 70, B). Other cities, as of Alexander of Phera; at their 
Pharsalus, are thought to have been instigation. 
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him even more than they, by means of Onomacritus of 
Athens, an oracle-monger, and the same who set forth 
the prophecies of Musasus in their order.^ The Pisistra- 
tidas had previously been at enmity with this man, but 
made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. He 
was banished from Athens by Hipparchus, the son of 
Pisistratus, because he foisted into the writings of Mus^us 
a prophecy that the islands which lie off Lemnos would 
one day disappear in the sea. Lasus of Hermione^ 
caught him in the act of so doing. For this cause Hip- 
parchus banished him, though till then they had been 
the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to 
Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very 
grandly of him to the king ; while he, for his part, when- 
ever he was in the king’s company, repeated to him 
certain of the oracles ; and while he took care to pass 
over all that spoke of disaster to the barbarians, brought 
forward the passages which promised them the greatest 
success. “Twas fated,” he told Xerxes, “that a Persian 
should bridge the Hellespont, and march an army from 
Asia into Greece.” While Onomacritus thus plied 
Xerxes with his oracles, the Pisistratidae and Aleuadae 
did not cease to press on him their advice, till at last 
the king yielded, and agreed to lead forth an expedi- 
tion. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death ot 
Darius,^ he marched against those who had revolted from 
him \ and having reduced them, and laid all Egypt 
under a far harder yoke than ever his father had put 
upon it, he gave the government to Achsemenes, who was 
his own brother, and son to Darius. This Achsemenes 
was afterwards slain in his government by Inaros, the 
son of Psammetichus, a Libyan. 

8. (§' I.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being 
about to take in hand the expedition against Athens, 
called together an assembly of the noblest Persians, to 

1 Of Musasus, as of Orpheus, with and dithyrambic poet of the highest 
whom his name is commonly joined, repute. He was said to have been 
scarcely an}dhing is known. All the instructor of Pindar, and to have 
perhaps that can be said with cer- contended with the later Simonides, 
tainty is that poems believed to be Some reckoned him among the seven 
ancient were current under his name sages of Greece. 

as early as b.c. 520. _ -b.c. 485. 

2 Lasus of Hermione was a lyric 
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learn their opinions, and to lay before them his own 
designs.^ So, when the men were met, the king spake 
thus to them : — 

“ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among 
you a new custom — I shall but follow one which has 
come down to us from our forefathers. Never yet, as 
our old men assure me, has our race reposed itself, since 
the time when Cyrus overcame Astyages, and so we 
Persians wrested the sceptre from the Medes. Now in 
all this God guides us ; and we, obeying his guidance, 
prosper greatly. What need have I to tell you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father Darius, 
how many nations they conquered, and added to our 
dominions ? Ye know right well what great things they 
achieved. But for myself, I will say that, from the day 
on which I mounted the throne, I have not ceased to 
consider by what means I may rival those who have 
preceded me in this post of honour, and increase the 
power of Persia as much as any of them. And truly I 
have pondered upon this, until at last I have found out 
a way whereby we may at once win glory, and likewise 
get possession of a land which is as large and as rich 
as our own— nay, which is even more varied in the fruits 
it bears — while at the same time we obtain satisfaction 
and revenge. For this cause I have now called you 
together, that I may make known to you what I design 
to do. (§ 2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the 
Hellespont and march an army through Europe against 
Greece, that thereby I may obtain vengeance from the 
Athenians for the wrongs committed by them against 
the Persians and against my father. Your own eyes 
saw the preparations of Darius against these men ; but 
death came upon him, and balked his hopes of revenge. 
In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf of all the Persians, 
I undertake the war, and pledge myself not to rest till 
I have taken and burnt Athens, which has dared, un- 
provoked, to injure me and my father. Long since they 
came to Asia with Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one 

1 These speeches have scarcely of the circumstances out of which 
any higher historical character than the war arose, and the feelings of 
those of the conspirators in the third those who engaged in it. Oriental 
book (supra, iii. 8o). They must respect for royalty strove to exoner- 
be considered, however, as embody- ate Xerxes from all blame, 
ing Persian as well as Greek views 
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of our slaves, and, entering Sardis, burnt its temples and 
its sacred groves again, more lately, when we made 
a landing upon their coast under Datis and Artaphernes, 
how roughly they handled us ye do not need to be told. 
(§ 3.) For these reasons, therefore, I am bent upon this 
war ; and I see likewise therewith united no few advan- 
tages. Once let us subdue this people, and those neigh- 
bours of theirs who hold the land of Pelops the Phrygian, 
and we shall extend the Persian territory as far as God’s 
heaven reaches. The sun will then shine on no land 
beyond our borders ; for I will pass through Europe from 
one end to the other, and with your aid make of all the 
lands which it contains one country. For thus, if what 
I hear be true, affairs stand : The nations whereof I have 
spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country 
left in all the world, which will venture so much as to 
withstand us in arms. By this course then we shall 
bring all mankind under our yoke, alike those who ' are 
guilty and those who are innocent of doing us wrong. 
(§ 4.) For yourselves, if you wnsh to please me, do as 
follows: When I announce the time for the army to 
meet together, hasten to the muster with a good will, 
every one of you ; and know that to the man who brings 
with him the most gallant array I will give the gifts 
which our people consider the most honourable.^ This 
then is what ye have to do. But to show that I am not 
self-willed in this matter, I lay the business before you, 
and give you full leave to speak your minds upon it 
openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace. 

9. (§ I.) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and 
said : — 

“ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all 
living Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true 
and right is each word that thou hast now uttered : but best 
of all thy resolve not to let the lonians^ who live in 


1 Supra, V. 100-102. It is not 
likely that Xerxes would have par- 
ticularised these outrages. The 
speech is quite unhistorical. 

2 Vide infra, eh. 19. 

2 This use of the term ‘ ‘ Ionian " 
for the European Greeks is not 
casual, but characteristic of the 


Oriental modes of speech, and 
marks Herodotus for a keen ob- 
server of little peculiarities. That 
the Jews knew' the Greeks at large 
under the name of Javan, or Javanim, 
which is equivalent to lonians, has 
been frequently noticed ; but it has 
only recently appeared from the 
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Europe— a worthless crew — mock us any more. It were 
indeed a monstrous thing if, after conquering and en- 
slaving the Sacse,! the Indians, the Ethiopians, the 
Assyrians, and many other mighty nations, not for any 
wrong that they had done us, but only to increase our 
empire, we should then allow the Greeks, who have done us 
such wanton injury, to escape our vengeance. What is it 
that we fear in them? — not surely their numbers ? —not 
the greatness of their wealth ? We know the manner 
of their battle — we know how weak their power is ; 
already have we subdued their children who dwell in our 
country, the lonians, iEolians, and Dorians. I myself 
have had experience of these men when I marched against 
them by the orders of thy father ; and though I went as far 
as Macedonia,^ and came but a little short of reaching 
Athens itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out against 
me to battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very 
Greeks are wont to wage wars against one another in the 
most foolish way, through sheer perversity and doltishness. 
For no sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the 
smoothest and fairest plain that is to be found in all the 
land, and there they assemble and fight ; whence it comes 
to pass that even the conquerors depart with great loss : 
I say nothing of the conquered, for they are destroyed 
altogether. Now surely, as they are all of one speech, 
they ought to interchange heralds and messengers, and 
make up their differences by any means rather than 
battle; or, at the worst, if they must needs fight one 
against another, they ought to post themselves as strongly 
as possible, and so try their quarrels. But, notwithstand- 
ing that they have so foolish a manner of warfare, yet 
these Greeks, when I led my army against them to the 
very borders of Macedonia, did not so much as think of 

Inscriptions that the Persians did’ in early Grecian history this state- 
the same. Darius includes the ment is founded. Certainly in the 
whole extent of his Grecian domin- Messenian and Arcadian war.s of 
ion.s under the single title of Yuna Sparta, the use of strong positions 
(which in the Babylonian transcript appears to have been neither un- 
becoroes Yavana). known nor disregarded. Perhaps 

1 Apparently Mardonius means the reference is to times when 

the Scythians of Curope, whom he armies were composed alnuxst en- 
represents n,s reduced to slavery by tirely of cavalry, which could only 
the expedition of Darius. operate conveniently in the plains 

2 Supra, vi. 44, 45. of a country so mountniriQu.s as 

It is not very clear on what facts Greece, 
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offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who then will dare, 0 king! 
to meet thee in arms, when thou comest with all Asia’s 
warriors at thy back, and with all her ships ? For my 
part, I do not believe the Greek people will be so fool- 
hardy. Grant, however, that I am mistaken herein, and 
that they are foolish enough to meet us in open fight ; 
in that case they will learn that there are no such soldiers 
in the whole world as we. Nevertheless, let us spare no 
pains; for nothing comes without trouble; but all that 
men acquire is got by painstaking.” 

When Mardonius had in his way softened the harsh 
speech of Xerxes, he too held his peace. 

10. (§ I.) The other Persians were silent ; for all feared 
to raise their voices against the plan proposed to them. 
But Artabanus, the son of Hystaspes, and uncle of 
Xerxes, trusting to his relationship, was bold to speak : — 
“0 king!” he said, “it is impossible, if no more than 
one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best: a 
man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have 
been given him ; but if opposite speeches are delivered, 
then choice can be exercised. In like manner pure gold 
is not recognised by, itself; but when we test it along with 
baser ore, we perceive which is the better. I counselled 
thy father, Darius, who was my own brother, not to 
attack the Scyths,^ a race of people who had no town in 
their whole land. He thought, however, to subdue those 
wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, but 
marched an army against them, and ere he returned 
home lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art 
about, 0 king ! to attack a people far superior to the 
Scyths, a people distinguished above others both by land 
and sea. ’Tis fit therefore that I should tell thee what 
danger thou incurrest hereby. (§ 2.) Thou sayest that 
thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead thy troops 
through Europe against Greece. Now, suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may 
be even so; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed, 
one may measure their prowess from what they have 
already done ; for when Datis and Artaphernes led their 
huge army against Attica, the Athenians singly defeated 
them. But grant they are not successful on both ele- 


VOL, II. 


1 Supra, iv. 
6 
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ments. Still, if they man their ships, and, defeating us 
by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there destroy our 
bridge, — that, sire, were a fearful hazard. 3.) And 
here ’tis not by my own mother wit alone that I con- 
jecture what will happen ; but I remember how narrowly 
we escaped disaster once, when thy father, after throw- 
ing bridges over the Thracian Bosphorus and the Ister, 
marched against the Scythians, and they tried every sort 
of prayer to induce the lonians, who had charge of the 
bridge over the Ister, to break the passage.^ On that 
day, if Histiasus, the king of Miletus, had sided with the 
other princes, and not set himself to oppose their views, 
the empire of the Persians would have come to nought. 
Surely a dreadful thing is this even to hear said, that 
the king’s fortunes depended wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) “Think then no more of incurring so great a 
danger when no need presses, but follow the advice I 
tender. Break up this meeting, and when thou hast well 
considered the matter with thyself, and settled what thou 
wilt do, declare to us thy resolve. I know not of aught 
in the world that so profits a man as taking good counsel 
with himself; for even if things fall out against one’s 
hopes, still one has counselled well, though fortune has 
made the counsel of none effect: whereas if a man 
counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten a windfall, 
but his counsel is none the less silly. (§ 5.) Seest thou 
how God with his lightning smites always the bigger 
animals, and will not suffer them to wax insolent, while 
those of a lesser bulk chafe him not ? How likewise his 
bolts fall ever on the highest houses and the tallest trees ? 
So plainly does he love to bring down everything that 
exalts itself. Thus ofttimes a mighty host is discom- 
fited by a few men, when God in his jealousy sends fear 
or storm from heaven, and they perish in a way un- 
worthy of them. For God allows no one to have high 
thoughts but himself. (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings 
about disasters, from which huge sufferings are wont to 
arise ; but in delay lie many advantages, not apparent 
(it may be) at first sight, but such as in course of time 
are seen of all. Such, then, is my counsel to thee, 0 
king 1 


1 Supra, iv. 133, 136-139. 
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{% 7 .) “And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbear 
to speak foolishly concerning- the Greeks, who are men 
that ought not to be lightly esteemed by us. For while 
thou revilest the Greeks, thou dost encourage the king 
to lead his own troops against them ; and this, as it 
seems to me, is what thou art specially striving to 
accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed not to thy wish 1 
For slander is of all evils the most terrible. In it two 
men do wrong, and one man has wTong done to him. 
The slanderer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses a 
man behind his back ; and the hearer, forasmuch as he 
believes what he has not searched into thoroughly. The 
man slandered in his absence suffers wrong at the hands 
of both: for one brings against him a false charge; and 
the other thinks him an evil-doer, (§ 8 .) If, how’-ever, 
it must needs be that we go to w^ar with this people, at 
least allow the king to abide at home in Persia.^ Then 
let thee and me both stake our children on the issue, and 
do thou choose out thy men, and, taking wdth thee what- 
ever number of troops thou likest, lead forth our armies 
to battle. If things go well for the king, as thou sayest 
they will, let me and my children be put to death ; but if 
they fall out as I prophesy, let thy children suffer, and 
thyself too, if thou shalt come back alive. But shouldest 
thou refuse this wager, and still resolve to march an 
army against Greece, sure I am that some of those whom 
thou leavest behind thee here will one day receive the 
sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great dis- 
aster upon the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs 
and birds somewhere in the land of the Athenians, 
or else in that of the Lacedasmonians ; unless indeed 
thou shalt have perished sooner by the way, experi- 
encing in thy own person the might of those men 
on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to make 
war.” 

II. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him : — 

“Artabanus, thou art my father’s brother — that shall 

1 Anxiety for the safety of the Hence the adwe of Artemisia (infra, 
king is especially strong among the viii. 102), and the consequent retreat 
Orientals, where " the person of the of Xerxes, so soon as danger 
monarch is the central point round threatened, 
which everything else revolves". 
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save thee from receiving- the due meed of thy silly words. 
One shame, however, I will lay upon thee, coward and 
faint-hearted as thou art — thou shalt not come with me 
to fight these Greeks, but shall tarry here with the women. 
Without thy aid I will accomplish all of which I spake. 
For let me not be thought the child of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son of Ariaramnes, 
the son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus, ^ the son of Camby- 
ses, the son of Teispes, the son of Achaemenes, if I take 
not vengeance on the Athenians. Full well I know that, 
were we to remain at rest, yet would not they, but would 
most certainly invade our country, if at least it be right 
to judge from what they have already done ; for, remember, 
it was they who fired Sardis and attacked Asia. So now 
retreat is on both sides impossible, and the choice lies 
between doing and suffering injury; either our empire 
must pass under the dominion of the Greeks, or their 
land become the prey of the Persians ; for there is no 
middle course left in this quarrel. It is right, then, that 
we, who have in times past received wrong, should now 
avenge it, and that I should thereby discover what that 
great risk‘d is which I run in marching against these 
men — men whom Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of my 
forefathers,^ subdued so utterly, that to this day both the 
land, and the people who dwell therein, alike bear the 
name of the conqueror ! ” 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards 
evening fell; and Xerxes began to find the advice of 
Artabanus greatly disquiet him. So he thought upon it 


1 More than one critic has 

guessed the meaning of this pas- 
sage; but it remained for modern 
discovery to give certainty to their 
conjectures. The genealogy of him- 
self which Darius caused to be 
engraved on the rocks of Behistim 
determines absolutely the number 
of generations between Xerxes and 
Achmmenes, what had been 

already surmised, that the names 
of Cyrus and Cambyses do not 
belong to the stem of Darius, but 
are thrown by Xerxes into the list 
of his ancestors in right of his mother 
Atossa, the daughter of Cjtus. 

2 Xerxes refers here to the earlier 
part of the speech of Artabanus, and 


the perils there put forward (supra, 
ch. 10, §§ 1-3). 

^Herodotus tells us at the be- 
ginning of his History that tlie 
Persians considered Asia and all its 
nations as their own always (rlji' 
A.<rli]v KoX ra ei'oiKeoi'ra t'fli’ea ocKeM i'r’- 
rai ol Ile'porai, i. 4). In this spirit 
Xerxes is made to claim Pelops the 
Phrygian as a Persian vassal, tliough 
at the time when Pelops (according 
to the tradition) came to Greece (al). 
R.C. 1300), the Persian tribes were 
probably confined as yet within tlie 
Caspian Gates, or perhaps had not 
even emerged from their priiuitivc 
seats beyond the flindoo Koosh 
Mountains. 
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during the night, and concluded at last that it was not 
for his advantage to lead an army into Greece. When 
he had thus made up his mind anew, he fell asleep. And 
now he saw in the night, as the Persians declare, a vision 
of this nature — he thought a tall and beautiful man stood 
over him and said, “ Hast thou then changed thy mind, 
Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy host against the 
Greeks, after commanding the Persians to gather together 
their levies ? Be sure thou doest not well to change ; 
nor is there a man here who will approve thy conduct. 
The course that thou didst determine on during the day, 
let that be followed.” After thus speaking the man 
seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned; and the king made no account of 
this dream, but called together the same Persians as 
before, and spake to them as follows : — 

“Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to 
which I came so lately. Consider that I have not yet 
reached to the full growth of my wisdom, and that they 
who urge me to engage in this war leave me not to 
myself for a moment. When I heard the advice of 
Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled ; and I spake 
words against him little befitting his years : now, however, 
I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow his counsel. 
Understand, then, that I have changed my intent with 
respect to carrying war into Greece, and cease to trouble 
yourselves.” 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full 
of joy, and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made 
obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood 
over Xerxes as he slept, and said, “ Son of Darius, it 
seems thou hast openly before all the Persians renounced 
the expedition, maldng light of my words, as though thou 
hadst not heard them spoken. Know, therefore, and be 
well assured, that unless thou go forth to the war, this 
thing shall happen unto thee — as thou art grown mighty 
and puissant in a short space, so likewise shalt thou 
within a little time be brought low indeed.” 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision 
which he had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a 
messenger to call Artabanus, who came at the summons, 
when Xerxes spoke to him in these words ; — 
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Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I 
gave thee ill words in return for thy good advice. . How- 
ever, it was not long ere I repented, and was convinced 
that thy counsel was such as I ought to follow. But I 
may not now act in this way, greatly as I desire to do so. 
For ever since I repented and changed my mind a dream 
has haunted me, which disapproves my intentions, and 
has now just gone from me with threats. Now if this 
dream is sent to me from God, and if it is indeed his will 
that our troops should march against Greece, thou too 
wilt have the same dream come to thee, and receive the 
same commands as myself. And this will be most sure 
to happen, I think, if thou puttest on the dress which I 
am wont to wear, and then, after taking thy seat upon 
my throne, liest down to sleep on my bed.” 

i6. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would 
not at first yield to the command of the king ; for he 
deemed himself unworthy to sit upon the royal throne.^ 
At the last, however, he was forced to give way, and did 
as Xerxes bade him ; but first he spake thus to the 
king 

(§ I.) “To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a 
man is wise himself or willing to hearken to such as give 
good advice. In thee truly are found both tempers ; but 
the counsels of evil men lead thee astray : they are like 
the gales of wind which vex the sea— else the most use- 
ful thing for man in the whole world — and suffer it not 
to follow the bent of its own nature. For myself, it 
irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, as to 
observe, that when two courses were placed before the 
Persian people, one of a nature to increase their pride, 
the other to humble it, by showing them how hurtful it 
is to allow one’s heart always to covet more than one 
at present possesses, thou madest choice of that which 
was the worst both for thyself and for the Persians. 
(§ 2 .) Now thou sayest, that from the time when thou 
didst approve the better course, and give up the thought 
of warring against Greece, a dream has haunted thee, 
sent by some god or other, which will not suffer thee to 
lay aside the expedition. But such things, my son, 

^ Sitting upon the king's throne is bnnus would hesitate, not knowing 
said to have been an offence punish- wliether Xerxes might not be laying 
able with death in Persia. Arta- a trap for him. 
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have of a truth nothing divine in them. The dreams, 
that wander to and fro among mankind, I will tell thee 
of what nature they are, — I who have seen so many 
more years than thou. Whatever a man has been think- 
ing of during the day, is wont to hover round him in the 
visions of his dreams at night. Now we during these 
many days past have had our hands full of this enterprise. 
(§3.) If, however, the matter be not as I suppose, but 
God has indeed some part therein, thou hast in brief de- 
clared the whole that can be said concerning it — let it 
e’en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay on me the 
same injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me any 
the more if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, 
nor if I go to sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — 
supposing, I mean, that it is about to appear at all For 
this thing, be it what it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, 
surely is not so far gone in folly as to see me, and 
because I am dressed in thy clothes, straightway to mis- 
take me for thee. Now, however, our business is to see 
if it will regard me as of small account, and not vouch- 
safe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. 
If it does so, and appears often, I should myself say that 
it was from God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and 
it is not possible to turn thee from thy design, but I 
must needs go and sleep in thy bed, well and good, let 
it be even so ; and when I have done as thou wishest, 
then let the dream appear to me. Till such time, how- 
ever, I shall keep to my former opinion.” 

17. Thus spake Artabanus; and when he had so said, 
thinking to show Xerxes that his words were nought, 
he did according to his orders. Having put on the gar- 
ments which Xerxes was wont to wear, and taken his 
seat upon the royal throne, he lay down to sleep upon 
the king's own bed. As he slept, there appeared to him 
the very same dream which had been seen by Xerxes ; 
it came and stood over Artabanus, and said : — 

“Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender 
of Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his 
armies against the Greeks ! But thou shalt not escape 
scathless, either now or in time to come, because 
thou hast sought to prevent that which is fated to 
happen. As for Xerxes, it has been plainly told to 
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himself what will befall him if he refuses to perform my 
bidding.” 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision 
threatened him, and then endeavoured to burn out his 
eyes with red-hot irons.^ At this he shrieked, and, 
leaping from his couch, hurried to Xerxes, and, sitting 
down at his side, gave him a full account of the vision ; 
after which he went on to speak in the words which 
follow : — 

“I, 0 king! am a man who have seen many mighty 
empires overthrown by weaker ones ; and therefore it was 
that I sought to hinder thee from being quite carried away 
by thy youth ; since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet 
more than one possesses. I could remember the expedition 
of Cyrus against the Massagetas, and what was the issue 
of it ; I could recollect the march of Cambyses against 
the Ethiops; I had taken part in the attack of Darius 
upon the Scyths; — bearing therefore all these things in 
mind, I thought with myself that if thou shouldst remain 
at peace, all men would deem thee fortunate. But as 
this impulse has plainly come from above, and a heaven- 
sent destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, 
behold, I change to another mind, and alter my thoughts 
upon the matter. Do thou therefore make known to the 
Persians what the god has declared, and bid them follow 
the orders which were first given, and prepare their 
levies. Be careful to act so, that the bounty of the god 
may not be hindered by slackness on thy part.” 

Thus spake these two together ; and Xerxes, being in 
good heart on account of the vision, when day broke, 
laid all before the Persians ; while Artabanus, who had 
formerly been the only person openly to oppose the ex- 
pedition, now showed as openly that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to 
the war, there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third 
vision. The Magi were consulted upon it,” and said 

1 Putting out the eyes has been in 8 ; and Dan. ii. 2 ; iv. 6. Whether 
all ages a common Oriental punish- the Magi really filled such a posi- 
nient. tion at the court of Xeixes is a 

-Vide supra, i. 108. P'or the different question, and cannot be 
general practice among the Oriental held to be proved by a story ^\■hich 
nations to attend to dreams, and to is evidently of Greek origin. The 
require an interpretation of them “olive crown" would alone prove 
from their priests, see Gen. .xli, this. 
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that its meaning reached to the whole earth, and that all 
mankind would become his servants. Now the vision 
which the king saw was this: he dreamt that he was 
crowned with a branch of an olive-tree, and that boughs 
spread out from the olive-branch and covered the whole 
earth ; then suddenly the garland, as it lay upon his 
brow, vanished. So when the Magi had thus interpreted 
the vision, straightway all the Persians who were come 
together departed to their several governments, where 
each displayed the greatest aeal, on the faith of the king’s 
offers. For all hoped to obtain for themselves the gifts 
which had been promised. And so Xerxes gathered to- 
gether his host, ransacking every corner of the con- 
tinent 

20. Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes 
spent four full years in collecting his host, and making 
ready all things that were needful for his soldiers. It 
was not till the close of the fifth year that he set forth 
on his march, accompanied by a mighty multitude. For 
of all the armaments whereof any mention has reached 
us, this was by far the greatest ; insomuch that no other 
expedition compared to this seems of any account, 
neither that w^hich Darius undertook against the Scyth- 
ians, nor the expedition of the Scythians (which the 
attack of Darius was designed to avenge), when they, 
being in pursuit of the Cimmerians, fell upon the Median 
territory, and subdued and held for a time almost the 
whole of Upper AsiaU i^or, again, that of the Atridse 
against Troy, of which we hear in story; nor that of the 
Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, %vherein 
these nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, 
after conquering all Thrace, pressed forward till they 
came to the Ionian Sea,'-^ w’hile southward they reached 
as far as the river Peneus. 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if such there 
were, are as nothing compared with this. For was there 

iVide supra, i. 103-106 ; iv. i, Mysians were Thracians, and had 
12. come into Asia from Europe. 

2 By the “ Ionian Sea’’ Herodotus Others, and among them Herodotus 
means the Adriatic (vide supra, vi. (supra, i. 171), seem to have looked 
127; and infra, ix. 92). With upon the Mysians as a genuine 
respect to the expedition here Asiatic race, closely akin to the 
mentioned great obscurity jweviiils. Lydians, whose language the Mysian 
According to some writers the tongue gimatly resembled. 
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a nation in all Asia which Xerxes did not bring with 
him against Greece ? Or was there a river, except those 
of unusual size, which sufficed for his troops to drink ? 
One nation furnished ships ; another was arrayed among 
the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply horses ; a fourth, 
transports for the horses and men, likewise for the trans- 
port service ; a fifth, ships of war towards the bridges ; 
a sixth, ships and provisions. 

22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had 
met with so great a disaster about Athos ^ preparations 
were made by the space of about three years, in that 
quarter. A fleet of triremes lay at Elaus ont he Cher- 
sonese ; 2 and from this station detachments were sent 
by the various nations whereof the army was composed, 
which relieved one another at intervals, and worked at a 
trench beneath the lash of taskmasters ; while the 
people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part in the 
labour. Two Persians, Bubares, the son of Megabazus, 
and Artachases, the son of Artseus, superintended the 
undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by 
men, and stretching far out into the sea. Where the 
mountain ends towards the mainland, it forms a penin- 
sula ; and in this place there is a neck of land about 
twelve furlongs across,^ the whole extent whereof, from 
the sea of the Acanthians to that over against Torone, 
is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills.^ Here, 
upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is Sane,^’ a Greek 
city. Inside of Sane, and upon Athos itself, are a 
number of towns, which Xerxes was now employed in 


1 Supra, vi. 44. 

‘^For the situation and present 
condition of Elreiis, vide supi'a. vi. 
140. 

3 The use of the whip on the part 
of the Persians towards the subject 
nations is again noted (infra, ch. 56 ; 
and ch. 223 ; compare also ch. 103 ; 
and, as decisive on the point, Xen. 
Anah. lit. iv. § 25). 

Captain iSpratt measured the 
distance from shore to shore, and 
found it to be 2500 yards, or 12^^ 
stadia. 

The level plain towards the sea 
of the Acanthians is a marked 
feature. Beyond this plain a range 


of low hills crosses the isthmus, the 
greatest height not c.vceeding 51 feet. 
From these hills, on the south side, 
a valley opens out, along which the 
course of the canal may be clearly 
traced. This valley is still known 
to the native.s by the name of 
Prdvlaka, i.c. TrpoavAuKu, “ the canal 
in front of Mount Athos ". 

wSand, which acquired some fame 
in the Peloponnesian war by repuls- 
ing the army of Brasidas (Thuet'd. 
iv. 109), was a colony of the Andri- 
.ans, and was situated on the .southern 
coast of the isthmus, near the moutli 
of the canal of Xeiwes. 
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disjoining from the continent : these are, Dium, Olo- 
phyxus, Acrothoiim, Thyssus, and Cleonas. Among 
these cities Athos was divided. 

23. Now the manner in which they dug was the 
following a line was drawn across by the city of Sane ; 
and along this the various nations parcelled out among 
themselves the work to be done. When the trench grew 
deep, the workmen at the bottom continued to dig, while 
others handed the earth, as it was dug out, to labourers 
placed higher up upon ladders, and these taking it, passed 
it on further, till it came at last to those at the top, who 
carried it off and emptied it away. All the other nations, 
therefore, except the Phoenicians, had double labour ; for 
the sides of the trench fell in continually, as could not 
but happen, since they made the .width no greater at the 
top than it was required to be at the bottom. But the 
Phoenicians showed in this the skill which they are wont 
to exhibit in all their undertakings. For in the portion 
of the work which was allotted to them they began by 
making the trench at the top twice as wide as the pre- 
scribed measure, and then as they dug downwards 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so that 
when they reached the bottom their part of the work was 
of the same width as the rest. In a meadow near,- there 
was a place of assembly and a market ; and hither great 
quantities of corn, ready ground, were brought from Asia. 

24, It seems to me, when I consider this work, that 

iThe whole story of the canal would account for the falling in of 
across the isthmus of Athos has been the banks), being probably, where it 
considered a fable by some writers was deepest, not more than sixty 
(Juven. X. 173, 174). Many modern feet below the natural surface of the 
travellers, however, have given ground, which at its highest point 
accounts of the distinct traces which rises only fifty-one feet above the sea 
remain of the work. Captain Spratt level. It was not really a great work, 
appears to have surveyed the isthmus but a very easy one, and can scarcely 
with great exactness. He found dis- have taken more than a year to cora- 
tinct appearances of the ancient plete. Colonel Leake regards it as 
cutting, almost across its whole ex- a very politic proceeding, on account 
tent, only failing where the canal of the dangerous character of the 
approached the sea, and somewhat navigation about the peninsula, 
indistinctly marked in the alluvial especially on its north coast, which 
plain nortli of the hills. The canal has no harbours, 
forms a line of ponds, from two to -The “meadow” intended can 
eight feet deep and from sixty to only be the alluvial plain above 
ninety broad, nearly from one sea to mentioned, where the traces of the 
the other. It was “ cut through beds canal become faint, 
of tertiary sands and marls " (which 
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Xerxes, in making it, was actuated by a_ feeling of pride, 
wishing to display the extent of his power, and to leave 
a memorial behind him to posterity. For notwithstand- 
ing that it was open to him, with no trouble at all,^ to 
have had his ships drawn across the isthmus, yet he 
issued orders that a canal should be made through which 
the sea might flow, and that it should be of such a width 
as would allow of two triremes passing through it abreast 
with the oars in action. He likewise gave to the same 
persons who were set over the digging of the trench, the 
task of making a bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was having 
cables prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and 
some of white flax, a business which he entrusted to the 
Phoenicians and the Egyptians. He likewise laid up 
stores of provisions in divers places, to save the army 
and the beasts of burthen from suftering want upon their 
march into Greece. He inquired carefully about all the 
sites, and had the stores laid up in such as were most 
convenient, causing them to be brought across from 
various parts of Asia and in various ways, some in 
transports and others in merchantmen. The greater 
portion was carried to Leuce-Acte,^ upon the Thracian 
coast ; some part, however, was conveyed to Tyrodixa, 
in the country of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus, 
some to Ei'on upon the Strymon, and some to Macedonia. 

26. During the time that all these labours were in 
progress, the land army which had been collected w'as 
marching with Xerxes towards Sardis, having started 
from Critalla ■’ in Cappadocia. At this spot all the host 
which was about to accompany the king in his passage 
across the continent had been bidden to assemble. And 

1 The light ships of the ancients Propontis. It cannot have been htr 
were easily transported in this way nortli of I’actya. 
across the land. So frequent was '^Critalla is unlcnown to any 
the practice at the Isthmus of other writer. No ilouht it lay on 
Corinth, that the line traversed by the royal road from Susa to S'irdi.s, 
vessels acquired there the proper but the course of tliis road through 
name of Diolcus. Instances of the Cappadocia is very uncertain, anti 
passage of ships in this way are it is impossible to say at what point 
abundant in the Greek historians (cf. it crossed the Halys. t'rilalhi cer- 
I'hucyd. iii. 81, iv. 8). tainly lay to the east of that river, 

- Leuce-Acth, or the “White and juobably at no great di.stance 
Strand,” was one of the Greek from it. 
settlements on the coast of the 
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here I have it not in my power to mention which of the 
satraps was adjudged to have brought his troops in the 
most gallant array, and on that account rewarded by the 
king according to his promise ; for I do not know whether 
this matter ever came to a judgment. But it is certain 
that the host of Xerxes, after crossing the river Halys, 
marched through Phrygia till it reached the city of 
Celaen^.^ Here are the sources of the river M^eander, 
and likewise of another stream of no less size, w'hich 
bears the name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract); the 
last-named river has its rise in the market-place of 
Celsenge, and empties itself into the Meander. Here, 
too, in this market-place, is hung up, to view the skin of 
the Silenus ^ Marsyas, which Apollo, as the Phrygian 
story goes, stripped off and placed there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain Pythius, the 
son of Atys, a Lydian. This man entertained Xerxes 
and his whole army in a most magnificent fashion, 
offering at the same time to give him a sum of money 
for the war. Xerxes, upon the mention of money, turned 
to the Persians who stood by, and asked of them, “ Who 
is this Pythius, and what wealth has he, that he should 
venture on such an offer as this ? ” They answered him, 
“This is the man, 0 king! who gave thy father Darius 
the golden plane-tree,^ and likewise the golden vine ; and 
he is still the wealthiest man we know of in all the world, 
excepting thee 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words ; and now, 
addressing Pythius with his own lips, he asked him what 
the amount of his wealth really was. Pythius answered 
as follows ; — 

iThe site of Celaenoe, unknown ’^Antiochus the Arcadian, who 
till within these few years, has been had seen this plane-tree, declared 
determinately fixed by Mr. Hamil- that it was so small it would scarcely 
ton. This town, which abounds in shade a grasshopper. He, however, 
remains of high antiquity, is situated may well be suspected of unfairness, 
near the source of the southern or since his object was to decry the 
main stream of the Majander, and resources of Persia, 
in all respects corresponds to the The golden vine was even more 
accounts left of the ancient Celsen®. famous than the plane-tree. It is 

2 Silenus, originally applied as said to have been the work of Theo- 
a proper name "to the oldest and dore the Samian. The bunches of 
most famous of the Satyrs, was grapes were imitated by means of 
used afterwards as a common the most costly precious stones. It 
appellation for those monsters overshadowed the couch on which 
generally. the kings slept. 
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0 king ! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor 
make pretence that I do not know how rich I am ; but as 
I know perfectly, I will declare all fully before thee. For 
when thy journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou 
wert coming down to the Grecian coast, straightway, as 
I wished to give thee a sum of money for the war, I made 
count of my stores, and found them to be two thousand 
talents of silver, and of gold four millions of Daric staters,^ 
wanting seven thousand. All this I willingly make over 
to thee as a gift ; and when it is gone, my slaves and my 
estates in land will be wealth enough for my wants.” 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied; 
“ Dear Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but 
thou who has either desired to entertain my army, or 
come forward of his own free will to offer me a sum of 
money for the war. Thou hast done both the one and the 
other, feasting my troops magnificently, and now making 
offer of a right noble sum. In return, this is what I will 
bestow on thee. Thou shalt be my sworn friend from 
this day; and the seven thousand staters which are 
wanting to make up thy four millions I will supply, 
so that the full tale may be no longer lacking, and that 
thou mayest owe the completion of the round sum to me. 
Continue to enjoy all that thou hast acquired hitherto ; 
and be sure to remain ever such as thou now art. If thou 
dost, thou wilt not repent of it so long as thy life endures.” 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march; 
and passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from 
which salt is gathered, he came to Colossi, a Phrygian 
city of great si^e, situated at a spot where the river Lycus 
plunges into a chasm and disappears. This river, after 
running underground a distance of about five furlongs, 
reappears once more, and empties itself, like the stream 
above mentioned, into the Mseander. Leaving Colossse, 

1 The stater was the only gold quently worth not quite twenty-two 
coin known to the Greeks generally, shillings (x/ u. loV/.). Pythius 
It was adopted by them from the therefore, according to the statement 
Asiatics, from whom their gold was of Herodotus, possessed gold coin to 
in the earlier time entirely derived, the value of 4,339,546/. His 2000 
The staters of different countries talents of silver would be worth 
differed slightly in weight and value. 48^500/. ; so that the entire sum 
The Persian Daric was a gold coin which Pythius offered to Xerxes 
very like the stater: it weighed would be a little short of live 
about 1237 grains, and was conse- millions of our money (4,827,144/.). 
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the army approached the borders of Phrygia, where it 
abuts on Lydia ; and there they came to a city called 
Cydrara, where was a pillar set up by Croesus, having an 
inscription on it, showing the boundaries of the two 
countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates; the way on the left leads into Caria, while 
that on the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this 
route, you must cross the Masander, and then pass by the 
city Callatebus, where the men live who make honey out 
of wheat and the fruit of the tamarisk. Xerxes, who 
chose this way, found here a plane-tree ^ so beautiful, that 
he presented it with golden ornaments, and put it under 
the care of one of his Immortals.^ The day after, he 
entered the Lydian capital, 

32. Here his first care was to send off heralds into 
Greece, who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, 
and to require that preparations should be made every- 
where to feast the king. To Athens indeed and to 
Sparta he sent no such demand ; ^ but these cities ex- 
cepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now the 
reason why he sent for earth and water to states which 
had already refused, was this : he thought that although 
they had refused when Darius made the demand, they 
would now be too frightened to venture to say him nay. 
So he sent his heralds, wishing to know for certain how 
it would be. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont from 
Asia to Europe was lately finished. Midway between 
Sestos and Madytus in the Hellespontine Chersonese, 
and right over against Abydos, there is a rocky tongue 
of land which runs out for some distance into the sea. 
This is the place where no long time afterwards the 
Greeks under Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron, took 
Artayctes the Persian, who was at that time governor of 
Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank.’^ He was the 
Artayctes who brought women into the temple of Pro- 

1 The plane-trees of this district of the Lycus. 
are magnificent. Mr. Hamilton ^ Infra, ch. 83. 
noticed the ‘ ‘ half-ruined trunk of 3 The reason for this abstinence is 

one of the most gigantic he had ever given below (ch. 133). 
seen'’ near Laodicea, in the valley “^Vide infra, ix. 116-120. 
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tesilaiis at Elseus, and there was guilty of most unholy 
deeds. 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to 
whom the business was assigned, carried out a double 
bridge from Abydos ; and while the Phoenicians con- 
structed one line with cables of white flax, the Egyptians 
in the other used ropes made of papyrus. Now it is 
seven furlongs across from Abydos to the opposite coast. 
When, therefore, the channel had been bridged success- 
fully, it happened that a great storm arising broke the 
whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that had been 
done. 

35. So when Xerxes heard of it, he was full of wrath, 
and straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should 
receive three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters 
should be cast into it. Nay, I have even heard it said, 
that he bade the branders take their irons and therewith 
brand the Hellespont. It is certain that he commanded 
those who scourged the waters to utter, as they lashed 
them, these barbarian and wicked words: ‘‘Thou bitter 
water, thy lord lays on thee this punishment because thou 
hast wronged him without a cause, having suffered no 
evil at his hands. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee, 
whether thou wilt or no. Well dost thou deserve that 
no man should honour thee with sacrifice ; for thou art of 
a truth a treacherous and unsavoury river.” While the 
sea was thus punished by his orders, he likewise com- 
manded that the overseers of the work should lose their 
heads. 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the 
unpleasing task laid upon them ; and other master-builders 
were set over the work, who accomplished it in the way 
which I will now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 
to support the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 
314 to sustain the other; and these they placed at right 
angles to the sea, and in the. direction of the current of 
the Hellespont, relieving by these means the tension 
of the shore cables. ^ Having joined the vessels, they 

1 1 agree with Mr. Grote as to the bridge (vide supi-a, ch. 34), and the 
construction and meaning of this shijw to be only a support rendered 
difficult passage. Herodotus con- necessary by the uniLsual width of 
siclers the shore cables to be the real the channel. He has in his mind 
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moored them with anchors of unusual size, that the vessels 
of the bridge towards the Euxine might resist the winds 
which blow from within the straits, and that those of 
the more western bridge facing the Egean, might with- 
stand the winds which set in from the south and from 
the south-east.^ A gap was left in the penteconters in 
no fewer than three places, to afford a passage for such 
light craft as chose to enter or leave the Euxine. When 
all this was done, they made the cables taut from the 
shore by the help of wooden capstans. This time, more- 
over, instead of using the two materials separately, they 
assigned to each bridge six cables, two of which were of 
white flax, while four were of papyrus. Both cables 
were of the same size and quality ; but the flaxen were 
the heavier, weighing not less than a talent the cubit. 
When the bridge across the channel was thus complete, 
trunks of trees were sawn into planks, which were cut 
to the width of the bridge, and these were laid side by 
side upon the tightened cables, and then fastened on the 
top. This done, brushwood was brought, and arranged 
upon the planks, after which earth was heaped upon the 
brushwood, and the whole trodden down into a solid 
mass. Lastly, a bulwark was set up on either side of 
this causewa}'-, of such a height as to prevent the sumpter- 
beasts and the horses from seeing over it and taking 
fright at the water. 

37. And now w'hen all was prepared— the bridges, and 
the works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths 
of the cutting, which were made to hinder the surf from 


the bridges over rivers, common in 
Persia, where, if the stream was 
narrow, the ropes passed from shore 
to shore required no support at all ; 
if it was wider, they had to be sus- 
tained by boats, or some other 
contrivance. The ships sustaining 
the ropes were moored (he says) 
parallel to the stream of the 
Hellespont, and so at right angles 
with the Euxine, the longest direc- 
tion of which he knew to be from 
east to west. Triremes and pente- 
conters were used indifferently in 
the work, the greatest number in 
the upper bridge, either because the 
channel was wider at that paid, or 
VOL. II. 


because, to meet the full force of 
the current, greater strength was 
required. All the ships were 
moored stem and stern down the 
stream of the Hellespont, which 
here runs with considerable rapidity, 
Probably diey almost touched one 
another, except in the three places 
where ah interval was left. 

1 One would have expected south- 
zaest here, rather than south-mjri as 
the Hellespont lies most open to a 
wind from that quarter. Herodotus 
perhaps speaks from local know- 
ledge of the actual direction of the 
highest winds. 
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blocking up the entrances, ^ and the cutting itself; and 
when the news came to Xerxes that this last was 
completely finished,— then at length the host, having first 
wintered at Sardis, began its march towards Abydos, fully 
equipped, on the first approach of spring. At the moment 
of departure, the sun suddenly quitted his seat in the 
heavens, and disappeared, though there were no clouds 
in sight, but the sky was clear and serene.^ Day was 
thus turned into night ; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and 
remarked the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and send- 
ing at once for the Magians, inquired of them the mean- 
ing of the portent. They replied — “ God is foreshowing 
to the Greeks the destruction of their cities ; for the sun 
foretells for them, and the moon for us”. So Xerxes, 
thus instructed, proceeded on his way with great gladness 
of heart. 

38. The army had begun its march, when Pythius the 
Lydian, affrighted at the heavenly portent, and em- 
boldened by his gifts, came to Xerxes and said — “ Grant 
me, 0 my lord ! a favour which is to thee a light matter, 
but to me of vast account”. Then Xerxes, who looked 
for nothing less than such a prayer as Pythius in fact 
preferred, engaged to grant him whatever he wished, and 
commanded him to tell his wish freely. So Pythius, full 
of boldness, went on to say : — 

“ 0 my lord ! thy servant has five sons ; and it chances 
that all are called upon to join thee in this march against 
Greece. I beseech thee, have compassion upon my 
years ; and let one of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, 
to be my prop and stay, and the guardian of my wealth. 
Take 'With thee the other four; and when thou hast 
done all that is in thy heart, mayest thou come back in 
safety.” 

39. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to 
him : “ Thou wretch ! darest thou speak to me of thy son, 

1 When these breakwaters were there was one the year before, in the 

allowed to fall into decay, the two spring, 19th April. Herodotus may 
ends of the canal would soon be perhaps have undei'stood of the 
silted up, and disappear. Hence setting forth from Sardis, what was 
the comparative obliteration of the told him of the departure from Susa 
cutting at its two extremities. in the spring of the preceding year. 

2 Astronomers declare that there It may then have been his own con- 
was no eclipse of the sun \isible in jecture that the prodigy frightened 
Western Asia this year, but that Pythius. 
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when I am myself on the march against Greece, with sons, 
and brothers, and kinsfolk, and friends ? Thou, who art my 
bond-slave, and art in duty bound to follow me with all 
thy household, not excepting thy wdfe ! Know that man’s 
spirit dwelleth in his ears, and when it hears good things, 
straightway it fills all his body wdth delight; but no 
sooner does it hear the contrary than it heaves and swells 
with passion. As when thou didst good deeds and 
madest good offers to me, thou wert not able to boast of 
having outdone the king in bountifulness, so now when 
thou art changed and growm impudent, thou shalt not 
receive all thy deserts, but less. For thyself and four of 
thy five sons, the entertainment w^hich I had of thee shall 
gain protection ; but as for him to whom thou clingest 
above the rest, the forfeit of his life shall be thy punish- 
Having thus spoken forthwith he commanded 
whom such tasks were assigned, to seek out the 
elde^'\of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his body 
asu4fetj to place the two halves, one on the right, the 
othep^-the left, of the great road, so that the army 
mig^^march out between them.^ 
zj^fthen the king’s orders were obeyed; and the 
^^4^y4Tlarched out betw^een the two halves of the carcase, 
of all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter- 
beasts, and then a vast crowd of many nations mingled 
together without any intervals, amounting to more than 
one half of the army. After these troops an empty space 
was left, to separate between them and the king. In 
front of the king went first a thousand horsemen, picked 
men of the Persian nation — then spearmen a thousand, 
likewise chosen troops, with their spear-heads pointing 
towards the ground — next ten of the sacred horses called 
NisEean, all daintily caparisoned. (Now these horses are 
called Nisaean, because they come from the Nisscan 
plain, a vast fiat in Media, producing horses of unusual 
si 2 :e.) After the ten sacred horses came the holy chariot 
of Zeus,^ drawn by eight milk-white steeds, with the 
charioteer on foot behind them holding the reins ; for no 
mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car. Next to 

^ Compare with this the similar his description of the train of Cyrus 
story of CEobazus (iv. 84). {Cyrop. Viii. iii. 12). The white 

‘-^The sacred chariot of Zeus (Or- horses had golden yokes, and were 
muzd) is mentioned by Xenophon in adorned with garlands. 
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this came Xerxes himself, riding; in a chariot drawn by 
Nissan horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the son 
of Otanes, a Persian, standing* by his side. 

41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis — but he was 
accustomed every now and then, when the fancy took 
him, to alight from his chariot and travel in a litter. 
Immediately behind the king there followed a body of 
a thousand spearmen, the noblest and bravest of the 
Persians, holding their lances in the usual manner — then 
came a thousand Persian horse, picked men — then ten 
thousand, picked also after the rest, and serving on foot.^ 
Of these last one thousand carried spears with golden' 
pomegranates at their lower end, instead of spikes ; and 
these encircled the other nine thousand, who bore on 
their spears pomegranates of silver. The spearmen too 
who pointed their lances towards the ground, had golden 
pomegranates ; and the thousand Persians who followed 
close after Xerxes, had golden apples.^® Behind the ten 
thousand footmen came a body of Persian cavalry, like- 
wise ten thousand ; after which there was again a void 
space for as much as two furlongs ; and then the rest of 
the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was 
directed upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. 
Beyond the Caicus the road, leaving Mount Cana upon 
the left, passed through the Atarnean plain, to the city 
of Carina. Quitting this, the troops advanced across the 
plain of Thebe, passing Adramyttium, and Antandrus, 
the Pelasgic city ; then, holding Mount Ida upon the left 
hand,^ it entered the Trojan territory. On this march 
the Persians suffered some loss ; for as they bivouacked 


1 That is, with the point upward. 

-These were ]3robably the Im- 
mortals, who are spoken of in ch. 
83, and are there said to have served 
on foot. 

•’In the sculptures at Persepolis, 
the spearmen, who evidently repre- 
sent the body-guard of the king, 
have the lower extremity of their 
spears ornamented with a ball, which 
may be either an api)le or a pome- 
granate, They bear their spears 
erect. 

■^The plain of Theb (5 was so 
called from an ancient town of that 


name in the northern part of the 
plain, at the foot of Mount Ida. 
Ruins of this town, celebrated as 
being the native city of .'Xiulromachd, 
remained to the time of Strabo (xiii. 
p. 879). 

•"’'I'he true Ida must have been 
left considerably t(j the right, the 
army crossing the ridge which ex- 
tends from ii westward, and termi- 
nates in (’ap(i Baba. Herodotus 
appears to have given the name of 
Ida to the higlilands which close in 
the valley of the Scamander on the 
left. 
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during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder 
and lightning burst upon them, and killed no small 
number. 

43. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first 
stream, of all that they had crossed since they left Sardis, 
whose water failed them and did not suffice to satisfy 
the thirst of men and cattle, ^ Xerxes ascended into the 
Pergamus of Priam, ^ since he had a longing to behold 
the place. When he had seen everything, and inquired 
into all particulars, he made an offering of a thousand 
oxen to the Trojan Athene, while the Magians poured 
libations to the heroes who were slain at Troy. The 
night after, a panic fell upon the camp: but in the 
morning they set off with daylight, and skirting on the 
left hand the towns Rhoeteum, Ophryneum, and Dar- 
danus (which borders on Abydos), on the right the 
Teucrians of Gergis, so reached Abydos. 

44. Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his 
host ; so, as there was a throne of white marble upon a 
hill near the city,^ which they of Abydos had prepared 
beforehand, by the King’s bidding, for his especial use, 
Xerxes took his seat on it, and, gazing thence upon the 
shore below, beheld at one view all his land forces and 
all his ships. While thus employed, he felt a desire to 
behold a sailing-match among his ships, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was won by the Phoenicians of 
Sidon, much to the joy of Xerxes, who was delighted 
alike with the race and with his army. 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Helles- 
pont covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the 
shore and every plain about Abydos as full as possible of 
men, Xerxes congratulated himself on his good fortune ; 
but after a little while, he wept. 


1 Though the Scamander of He- 
rodotus (the modern Alendere) has a 
bed from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet 
the stream in the dry season is 
reduced to a slender brook not more 
than three feet deep. It may there- 
fore easily have proved insufficient to 
afford good water for the entire host. 

‘•^By the “Pergamus of Priam" 
is to be understood the acropolis of 
New Ilium, which claimed, and was 
believed till after the time of Alex- 


ander, to stand upon the site of the 
ancient city. 

■"These were all places of small 
importance on or near the coast. 

•‘It may be questioned whether 
by TTpoe^iBpTfi X160V XgvKo,ia throne is 
intended, and not rather an elevated 
platform whereon the king's throne, 
which he carried with him (infra, 
viii. 90), was to be placed. Such 
artificial platforms are found in the 
Assyrian sculptures. 
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46. Then Artabanus, the king’s uncle (the same who 
at the first so freely spake his mind to the king, and 
advised him not to lead his army against Greece), when 
he heard that Xerxes was in tears, went to him, and 
said: — 

“ How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, from 
what thou didst a little while ago ! Then thou didst con- 
gratulate thyself; and now, behold ! thou weepest.” 

“There came upon me,” replied he, “ a sudden pity, 
when I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and con- 
sidered that of all this host, so numerous as it is, not 
one will be alive when a hundred years are gone by.” 

“And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” 
returned the other. “ Short as our time is, there is no 
man, whether it be here among this multitude or else- 
where, who is so happy as not to have felt the wish — I 
will not say once, but full many a time — that he were 
dead rather than alive. Calamities fall upon us ; sick- 
nesses vex and harass us, and make life, short though it 
be, to appear long. So death, through the wretchedness 
of our life, is a most sweet refuge to our race : and God, 
who gives us the tastes that we enjoy of pleasant times, 
is seen, in his very gift, to be envious.” 

47. “True,” said Xerxes; “human life is even such 
as thou hast painted it, 0 Artabanus ! But for this very 
reason let us turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on 
what is so sad, when pleasant things are in hand. Tell 
me rather, if the vision which we saw had not appeared 
so plainly to thyself, w'ouldst thou have been still of the 
same mind as formerly, and have continued to dissuade 
me from warring against Greece, or wouldst thou at this 
time think differently ? Come now, tell me this honestly.’’ 

“ 0 king! ” replied the other, “may the dream which 
hath appeared to us have such issue as we both desire ! 
For my own part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely 
power to control myself, when I consider all our dangers, 
and especially when I see that the two things which are 
of most consequence are alike opposed to thee.” 

48. “ Thou strange man ! ” said Xerxes in reply. 
“What, I pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of? 
Does my land army seem to thee too small in number, 
and wall the Greeks, thinkest thou, bring into the field a 
more numerous host ? Or is it our Heet which thou 
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deemest weaker than theirs ? Or art thou fearful on both 
accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall short in either 
respect, it were easy to bring together with all speed 
another armament.” 

49. “0 king!” said Artabanus, ‘‘it is not possible 
that a man of understanding should find fault with the 
size of thy army or the number of thy ships. The more 
thou addest to these, the more hostile will those two 
things, whereof I spake, become. Those two things are 
the land and the sea. In all the wide sea there is not, 
I imagine, anywhere a harbour large enough to receive 
thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford them a sure 
protection. And yet thou wilt want, not one such harbour 
only, but many in succession, along the entire coast by 
which thou art about to make thy advance. In default 
then of such harbours, it is well to bear in mind that 
chances rule men, and not men chances. Such is the 
first of the two dangers ; and now I will speak to thee 
of the second. The land will also be thine enemy ; for if 
no one resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further 
and further, insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever 
sated with success?), thou wilt find it more and more 
hostile. I mean this, that, should nothing else withstand 
thee, yet the mere distance, becoming greater as time 
goes on, will at last produce a famine. Methinks it is 
best for men, when they take counsel, to be timorous, 
and imagine all possible calamities, but when the time 
for action comes, then to deal boldly.'’ 

50. Whereto Xerxes answered — “There is reason, 0 
Artabanus ! in everything which thou hast said ; but I 
pray thee, fear not all things alike, nor count up every 
risk. For if in each matter that comes before us thou 
wilt look to all possible chances, never wilt thou achieve 
anything. Far better is it to have a stout heart always, 
and suffer one’s share of evils, than to be ever fearing 
what may happen, and never incur a mischance. More- 
over, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said by others, 
without thyself showing us the sure course which we 
ought to take, thou art as likely to lead us into failure 
as they who advise differently ; for thou art but on a par 
with them. And as for that sure course, how canst thou 
show it us when thou art but a man ? I do not believe 
thou canst. Success for the most part attends those who 
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act boldly, not those who weigh everything, and are slack 
to venture. Thou seest to how great a height the power 
of Persia has now reached—never would it have grown 
to this point if they who sate upon the throne before me 
had been like-minded with thee, or even, though not like- 
minded, had listened to counsellors of such a spirit. 
’Twas by brave ventures that they extended their sway ; 
for great empires can only be conquered by great risks. 
We follow then the example of our fathers in making this 
march ; and we set forward at the best season of the year ; 
so, when we have brought Europe under us, we shall 
return, without suffering from want or experiencing any 
other calamity. For while on the one hand we carry 
vast stores of provisions with us, on the other we shall 
have the grain of all the countries and nations that we 
attack ; since our march is not directed against a pastoral 
people, but against men who are tillers of the ground.” 

.51. Then said Artabanus — “ If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a 
counsel which I wish to offer ; for when the matters in 
hand are so many, one cannot but have much to say. 
Thou knowest that Cyrus the son of Cambyses reduced 
and made tributary to the Persians all the race of the 
lonians, except only those of Attica."^ Now my advice 
is, that thou on no account lead forth these men against 
their fathers ; ^ since we are well able to overcome them 
without such aid. Their choice, if we take them with us 
to the war, lies between showing themselves the most 
wicked of men by helping to enslave their fatherland, or 
the most righteous by joining in the struggle to keep it 
free. If then they choose the side of injustice, they will 
do us but scant good ; while if they determine to act 
justly, they may greatly injure our host. Lay thou to 
heart the old proverb, which says truly, ‘ The "beginning 
and end of a matter are not always seen at once 

52. “ Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “ there is nothing 
in all that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly 
wrong as in this, that thou suspectest the faith of the 
lonians. Have they not given us the surest proof of 

iThis, of course, was not true; Athenians, 
but the Persians might not unnatur- -Vide infra, viit. 22, wlierc 'i’lie- 
ally be supposed ignorant of all mistocles makes use f)f the same 
the lonians of Europe except the argument. 
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their attachment, — a proof which thou didst thyself 
witness, and likewise all those who fought with Darius 
against the Scythians ? When it lay wholly with them 
to save or to destroy the entire Persian army, they dealt 
by us honourably and with good faith, and did us no hurt 
at all. Besides, they will leave behind them in our 
country their wives, their children, and their properties — 
can it then be conceived that they will attempt rebellion ? 
Have no fear, therefore, on this score ; but keep a brave 
heart and uphold my house and empire. To thee, and 
thee only, do I entrust my sovereignty.” 

53. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent 
Artabanus away to return to Susa, he summoned before 
him all the Persians of most repute, and when they 
appeared, addressed them in these words : — 

“ Persians, I have brought you together because I 
wished to exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully 
with disgrace the former achievements of the Persian 
people, which are very great and famous. Rather let us 
one and all, singly and jointly, exert ourselves to the 
uttermost ; for the matter wherein we are engaged 
concerns the common weal. Strain every nerve, then, 

I beseech you, in this war. Brave warriors are the men 
we march against, if report says true ; and such that, if 
we conquer them, there is not a people in all the world 
which will venture thereafter to withstand our arms. 
And now let us offer prayers to the gods who watch over 
the welfare of Persia, and then cross the channel.” 

54. All that day the preparations for the passage con- 
tinued ; and on the morrow they burnt all kinds of spices 
upon the bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle- 
boughs, while they waited anxiously for the sun, which 
they hoped to see as he rose. And now the sun appeared ; 
and Xerxes took a golden goblet and poured from it a 
libation into the sea, praying the while, with his face 
turned to the sun, “that no misfortune might befall him 
such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, until he had 
penetrated to its uttermost boundaries ”. After he had 
prayed, he cast the golden cup into the Hellespont, and 
with it a golden bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind 
which they call acinaces} I cannot say for certain 

The Persian acaiaces was a short pressly declares. Representations of 
sword, not a scyraitar. It was it abound in the Persepolitan and 
straight, not curved, as Josephus ex- other sculptures. 
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whether it was an offering to the sun-god that he threw 
these things into the deep, or whether he had repented of 
having scourged the Hellespont, and thought by his gifts 
to make amends to the sea for what he had done. 

55. When, however, his offerings were made, the army 
began to cross ; and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, 
passed over by one of the bridges — that (namely) which 
lay towards the Euxine — while the sumpter-beasts and 
the camp-followers passed by the other, which looked on 
the Egean. Foremost went the Ten Thousand Persians, 
all wearing garlands upon their heads ; and after them a 
mixed multitude of many nations. These crossed upon 
the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage ; 
and with them went the soldiers who carried their spears 
with the point downwards, garlanded, like the Ten 
Thousand ; — then came the sacred horses and the sacred 
chariot ; next Xerxes with his lancers and the thousand 
horse ; then the rest of the army. At the same time the 
ships sailed over to the opposite shore. xA.ccording, how- 
ever, to another account which I have heard, the king 
crossed the last. 

56. As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, 
he stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under 
the lash.^ And the crossing continued during seven days 
and seven nights, without rest or pause. ’Tis said that 
here, after Xerxes had made the passage, a Plellespontian 
exclaimed : — 

“Why, 0 Zeus, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian 
man, and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine own, 
lead the whole race of mankind to the destruction of 
Greece ? It would have been as easy for thee to destroy 
it without their aid ! ” 

57. When the whole army had crossed, and the troops 
were now^ upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared 
to them, whereof the king made no account, though its 
meaning was not difficult to conjecture. Now the 
prodigy was this : — a mare brought forth a hare. Here- 
by it was shown plainly enough, that Xerxes would lead 
forth his host against Greece with mighty pomp and 
splendour, but, in order to reach again the spot from 


^ Supra, ch. 22. 
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which he set out, would have to run for his life. There 
had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still at 
Sardis— a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female ; 
■but this likewise was disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched forwards ; 
and his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held 
an opposite course, and, sailing to the mouth of the 
Hellespont, made its way along the shore. Thus the 
fleet proceeded westward, making for Cape Sarpedon, 
where the orders were that it should await the coming up 
of the troops ; but the land army marched eastward along 
the Chersonese, leaving on the right the tomb of Helle,^ 
the daughter of Athamas, and on the left the city of 
Cardia. Having passed through the town which is 
called Agora, they skirted the shores of the Gulf of Melas, 
and then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf takes 
its name, the waters of which they found too scanty to 
supply the host. From this point their march was to the 
west; and after passing flEnos, an ^Eolian settlement, 
and likewise Lake Stentoris, they came to Doriscus. 

59. The name Doriscus is given to a beach and a vast 
plain upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of 
which flows the strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was 
the royal fort which is likewise called Doriscus, where 
Darius had maintained a Persian garrison ever since the 
time when he attacked the Scythians. This place seemed 
to Xerxes a convenient spot for reviewing and number- 
ing his soldiers ; which things accordingly he proceeded 
to do. The sea-captains, who had brought the fleet to 
Doriscus, were ordered to take the vessels to the beach 
adjoining, where Sale stands, a city of the Samo- 
thracians, and Zone, another city. The beach extends 
to Serrheum,^ the well-known promontory ; the whole 
district in former times was inhabited by the Ciconia.ns.=^ 
Here then the captains were to bring their ships, and to 


1 The more general tradition was 
that Helld fell into the sea to which 
she gave her name ; but according 
to some, she arrived in the Chersonese, 
and died there ;—liellamcus says at 
Pactya. We may conclude that the 
tomb shown as hers was near this 
city, which was on the cast coast, 
and so to the right of the army. 


“Serrheura is undoubtedly Cape 
Makri. 

The Ciconians were among the 
most celebrated of the early Thracian 
tribes. Homer represents them as 
inhabiting tltis same tract at the time 
of the Trojan War {Odp'S. ix. 39-59). 
After the expedition of Xerxes they 
disappear from history. 
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haul them ashore for refitting, while Xerxes at Doriscus 
was employed in numbering the soldiers. 

60. VVhat the exact number of the troops of each 
nation was I cannot say with certainty — for it is not 
mentioned by any one — but the whole land army to- 
gether was found to amount to one million seven hundred 
thousand men. The manner in which the numbering 
took place was the following. A body of ten thousand 
men was brought to a certain place, and the men were 
made to stand as close together as possible ; after which 
a circle was drawn around them, and the men were let 
go : then where the circle had been, a fence was built 
about the height of a man’s middle ; and the enclosure 
was filled continually with fresh troops, till the whole 
army had in this way been numbered. When the 
numbering was over, the troops were drawn up accord- 
ing to their several nations. 

61. Now these were the nations that took part in this 
expedition. The Persians, who wore on their heads the 
soft hat called the tiara,i and about their bodies, tunics 
with sleeves, of divers colours, having iron scales upon 
them like the scales of a fish. Their legs were protected 
by trousers ; and they bore wicker shields for bucklers ; 
their quivers hanging at their backs, and their arms 
being a short spear, a bow of uncommon size, and arrows 
of reed. They had likewise daggers suspended from 
their girdles along their right thighs. Otanes, the father 
of Xerxes’ wife, Amestris, was their leader. This people 
was known to the Greeks in ancient time by the name 
of Cephenians ; but they called themselves and were 

^ I'he hat or cap here described, the right side, are all found. The 
and called by Herodotus indifferently spears, however, are not reinarkaldy 
Kvp^aerca (v, 49) and rtap t, sccms to short, being little less than the length 
be the same with the plain “ round- of the Greek, /.e. about seven fad ; 
topped cap, projecting at the top a nor are the bows long, but what we 
little over the brows,” which is the should call very short, namely alwut 
ordinary head-dress of those who i/in'e feet. Coats of scaU* arinoui', 
wear the Pcrsiafi costume in the common in the .Assyrian sculptures, 
sculptures of Persepolis. In other are nowhere found, 'rrousens are 
respects the description of Herodotus worn, but no shield resembling our 
does not show any great correspond- author’s description of the y.'ppoi> (in- 
ence with the Persepolitan represen- fra, ix. 62). The only shield found 
tations. The weapons indeed are is very like llto Ba^otian. Hi‘rodotus 
the same. The spear, the bow, the probably describes the Persian 
quiver pendant at the back, anti the costume of his axm liay, as does 
dagger hanging from the girdle oir Xenophon that of his. 
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called by their neighbours, Artaeans. It was not till 
Perseus, the son of Zeus and Danae, visited Cepheus, 
the son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter Andromeda, 
had by her a son called Perses (whom he left behind him 
in the country because Cepheus had no male offspring), 
that the nation took from this Perses the name of Persians. 

62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment as the 
Persians ; and indeed the dress common to both is not 
so much Persian as Median.'^ They had for commander 
Tigranes, of the race of the Achgemenids. These Medes 
were called anciently by all people Arians; but when 
Medea, the Colchian, came to them from Athens, they 
changed their name. Such is the account which they 
themselves give.^ 

The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, 
except in one respect : — they wore on their heads, instead 
of hats, fillets.-'^ Anaphes, the son of Otanes, com- 
manded them. 

The Hyrcanians were likewise armed in the same way 
as the Persians. Their leader was Megapanus, the same 
who was afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63, The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon 
their heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange 
fashion which it is not easy to describe. They carried 
shields, lances, and daggers very like the Egyptian ; ^ 

1 Compare Book i. ch. 135, where "The /AtVpa, which was worn also 
the adoption by the Persians of the by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
ordinary Median costume is men- Xer.xes (infra, ch. 90), and by the 
tioiied. It appears by this passage Babylonians as ijart of their ordinary 
that they likewise adopted their costume (supra, i. 195), was regarded 
military equipment. both by Greeks and Romans as a 

- It is evident that the Oriental token of effeminacy (Aristoph. 
nations in the time of Herodotus Tkesm. 898 ; Virg. iv. 216). 

were not unwilling to claim a con- It is generally thought to have been 
nection with the flourishing and a sort of turban; but this is uncertain, 
powerful Greek people, with whom It may perhaps have been a mere 
they had recently made acquaintance, band or fillet, such as the Assyrian 
The Egyptians accepted the story of sculptures assign to the people in 
Danaus (ii. 91), and maintained that question. 

they conferred favours on Menelaus The Assyrians do not appear 
at the time of the Trojan War (ii. from the monuments to have been 
118, 119). The Persians declared armed like the Egyptians. The 
they got their name from Perseus “spears and daggers” may have 
(vi. 54), and the Medes theirs from been similar, but the “shields" of 
Medea ! I doubt if truth of any kind the Egy^ptians were of peculiar shape, 
is hidden under these fictions, 'which and remarkable for a small circular 
seem to me rather the produce of depression instead of a boss, 
unscrupulous servility. 
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but in addition, they had wooden clubs knotted with 
iron, and linen corselets.^ This people, whom the 
Greeks called Syrians, are called Assyrians by the bar- 
barians. ^ The Chaldseans served in the ranks, and 
they had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachreus. 

64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing a head- 
dress very like the Median, but armed with bows of 
cane, after the custom of their country, and with short 
spears. 

The SacJE, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had 
on their heads tall stiff caps rising to a point.-' They 
bore the bow of their country and the dagger; besides 
which they carried the battle-axe, or sa^^-aris.^ They 


iThis description agrees tolerably, 
but not quite exactly, with the cos- 
tume seen in the sculptures. The 
difference is not surprising, as the 
latest sculptures are at least two cen- 
turies earlier than the time of Xerxes. 
The warriors wear, for the most part, 
metal helmets, some of which have 
been found entire. They are made 
of iron, not of brass or copper, and 
have no appearance about them of 
any twisted or plaited work. 

Their ordinary offensive weapons 
are the spear, the bow, the sword, 
the battle-axe, and the dagger. The 
club, such as Flerodotus describes it, 
nowhere appears ; but its place is 
taken by a sort of mace, not unlike 
the Eg}^ptian. It is not very clear 
whether they have corselets, but 
their shields, which are generally 
round, but sometimes oblong, and 
of a great size, arc very conspicu- 
ous. 

2'‘S3Tian’' and “Assyrian” are 
in reality two entirely different words. 
“ Syrian ” is nothing but a variant of 
“ Tyrian ”. The Greeks, when they 
first became acquainted with the 
country between Asia Minor and 
Egypt, found the people of Tyre 
[Tsur] predominant there, and from 
them called the ODuntry in wliich 
they dwelt Syria (frn* Tsvria, which 
was btwond their powtTS of articula- 
tion). .^ftcrw.ard.s, when they heard 
of the Assyrians, they supposed the 
name to be the same, though it had 
really a very different sound and 


origin. Hence the use of the term 
by the Delphic oracle (vii. 
140), and of Sitptoi' by /Eschylus 
[Pers. 86), where “Assyrian” is 
plainly intended, Herodotus seems 
to have been the first writer who took 
notice of the fact, that the great 
people of Upper Mesopotamia called 
themselves, not Syrians, but Assyri- 
ans. 'Fhe confusion, however, con- 
tinued after his time. Xenophon, 
though sometimes drawing the dis- 
tinction, which Herodotus practically 
makes, between the two terms, yet 
in many places carelessly uses 
“ Syrian ” for “ .\ssyrian 

The difference between the two 
words will he seen most plainly by 
reference to the original languages. 
The root of “S3Tian'’ is in iiebrew 
Tzur; the root of “Assyrian” is 
Assh/ir. 

■"Pointed caps and helmets of a 
peculiar kind are common in the 
ancient sculptures of .'Xsia. d'he 
Scythian captive in the l^ehistun 
sculpture, bears on hi.s head a most 
remarkable cap of this character. It 
is more than one-tliird of the heiglit 
of the man, and must, therefore, if 
drawn in proportion, liawi been nl)out 
two feet long. There is a slight bend 
in it towards the point, wliicli seems 
to indicate that it was made of felt, 
not of metal. 

•*The warriors who wear the heird- 
dress in the last note liear a battle- 
axe. It is probable that this is the 
Sacan saifuris. 
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were in truth Amyrgian Scythians, but the Persians 
called them Sacse, since that is the name which they 
give to all Scythians. The Bactrians and the Sac^ had 
for leader Hystaspes, the son of Darius and of Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus. 

65. The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows 
of cane, and arrows also of cane, with iron at the point. 
Such was the equipment of the Indians, and they 
marched under the command of Pharna^athres, the son 
of Artabates. 

66. The Arians carried Median bows, but in other 
respects were equipped like the Bactrians. Their com- 
mander was Sisamnes, the son of Hydarnes. 

The Parthians and Chorasmians, with the Sogdians, 
the Gandarians, and the Dadicse, had the Bactrian equip- 
ment in all respects. The Parthians and Chorasmians 
were commanded by Artabazus the son of Pharnaces, 
the Sogdians by Azanes, the son of Artaeus, and the 
Gandarians and Dadicas by Artyphius, the son of Arta- 
banus. 

■ 67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and 
carried the cane bow of their country, and the scymitar. 
So equipped they went to the war; and they had for 
commander Ariomardus, the brother of Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed 
brightly, and buskins which reached to the knee: they 
bore Median bows, and lances. Their leader was Pheren- 
dates, the son of Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow 
of their country and the dagger. Their commander was 
Artyntes, the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians 
were all equipped like the Pactyans. They had for 
leaders, Arsamenes, the son of Darius, w^ho commanded 
the Utians and Mycians; and Siromitres, the son of 
CEobazus, who commanded the Paricanians. 

6g. The Arabians wore the zeira} or long cloak, 
fastened about them with a girdle ; and carried at their 
right side long bows, which when unstrung bent back- 
wards. 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards 

iThe flowing dress or petticoat is very similar to their present cos- 
called zeira supported by a girdle, tume. 
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and lions, ^ and had long bows made of the stem of the 
palm-leaf, not less than four cubits in length. On these 
they laid short arrows made of reed, and armed at the tip, 
not with iron, but with a piece of stone, sharpened to a 
point, of the kind used in engraving seals. They carried 
likewise spears, the head of which was the sharpened 
horn of an antelope; and in addition they had knotted 
clubs. When they went into battle they painted their 
bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. The 
Arabians,^ and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
about Egypt, were commanded by Arsames,-’ the son of 
Darius and of Artystone, daughter of Cyrus. This Arty- 
stone was the best-beloved of all the wives of Darius ; 
and it was she whose statue he caused to be made of 
gold wrought with the hammer. Her son Arsames com- 
manded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — for two nations of this 
name served in the army — were marshalled with the 
Indians. They differed in nothing from the other 
Ethiopians, save in their language, and the character of 
their hair. For the eastern Ethiopians have straight 
hair, while they of Libya are more woolly-haired than 
any other people in the world.*^ Their equipment was in 
most points like that of the Indians ; but they wore upon 
their heads the scalps of horses, with the ears and mane 
attached ; the ears were made to stand upright, and the 
mane served as a crest. For shields this people made 
use of the skins of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather, and carried 
javelins made hard in the fire. They had for commander 
Massages, the son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited 
helmets'^ upon their heads, and carrying small .shields 

^ One of the Cfiryatides at Perse- hetu'een Fleroclotus nncl .Escliylus. 
polis, whose features prove him to .-Eschylus makes Arsames— gi eat 
be an Ethiopian, has an upper Arsames ” as he calls him— guverm, a* 
garment made of the skin of an of Egypt \Pers. 37), whiclt would be 
animal. quite in accordance with tlie position 

-The Arabians here spoken of, here assigned him. 
who served under the same com- Vide supra, ii, 104. 
mander as the Ethiopians, were pro- '>On the manufacture of leatlier 
bably those of Africa, who occupied and use of leather dresses among the 
the tract between the valley of the native .\fricans, vide supra, iv. 189. 
Nile and the Red Sea. ‘‘The Paphlagonian helmets were 

^This is one of the few places of leather (Xen. Anah, v. iv. g 13), 
where there is a close agreement probably of plaited thongs. 
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and spears of no great size. They had also javelins and 
daggers, and wore on their feet the buskin of their 
country, which reached half way up the shank. In 
the same fashion were equipped the Ligyans, the Mat- 
ienians, the Mariandynians, and the Syrians (or Cappa- 
docians, as they are called by the Persians i). The 
Paphlagonians and Matienians were under the command 
of Dotus, the son of Megasidrus ; while the Marian- 
dynians, the Lig}'ans, and the Syrians had for leader 
Gobryas, the son of Darius and Artystone. 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the 
Paphlagonian, only in a very few points differing from 
it. According to the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, 
during the time that they had their abode in Europe and 
dwelt with them in Macedonia, bore the name of Brigians ; 
but on their removal to Asia they changed their desig- 
nation at the same time with their dwelling-place.^ 

The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists, were 
armed in the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were 
under the command of Artochmes, who was married to 
one of the daughters of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very nearly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called 
Maeonians,^ but changed their name, and took their 
present title from Lydus, the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made 
after the fashion of their country, and carried a small 
buckler ; they used as javelin staves with one end hard- 
ened in the fire. The Mysians are Lydian colonists,*^ 
and from the mountain-chain of Olympus,^ are called 

1 Supra, i. 72, and v. 49. westward, from Armeniainto Phrygia, 

2 It is quite possible that the Briges and from Phrygia across the straits 
or Bryges, who were from ver}’’ ancient into Europe. 

times the immediate neighbours of The word “Biy'ges” in Mace- 
the Macedonians, and of whom a donian would be identical with 
remnant continued to exist in these ' ' Phryges ” ; for the Macedonians 
regions long after the time of He- could not sound the letter but said 
rodotus (vide supra, vi. 45), may BiAittitos, BepeviKt), BdA.aKpo?, for 
have been connected ethnically with ^epevUy}, i^idAaKpos. 

the Phrygians of the opposite con- ^ Supra, i. 7. 

tinent. But it is not at all likely that “^Compare i. 171, where the 
the entire Phrygian nation, as Herod- Lydian and Mysian are represented, 
otus seems to have thought, pro- probably with more truth, as sister 
ceeded from them. Rather, they races. 

must be regarded as colonists of the 5 On the Mysian Olympus see 

Phrygians, the stream of Indo- Book i. ch. 36. 

European colonisation having set 
VOL. II. i 
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Olympieni. Both the Lydians and the Mysians were 
under the command of Artaphernes, the son of that 
Artaphernes who, with Datis, made the landing- at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins 
of foxes upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, 
over which was thrown a long cloak of many colours. 
Their legs and feet were clad in buskins made from the 
skins of fawns ; and they had for arms javelins, with 
light targes, and short dirks. This people, after crossing 
into Asia, took the name of Bithynians ; ^ before, they 
had been called Strymonians, while they dwelt upon the 
Strymon ; whence, according to their own account, they 
had been driven out by the Mysians and Teiicrians. 
The commander of these Asiatic Thracians was Bassaces 
the son of Artabanus. 

76. [The Chalybians ‘^] had small shields made of the 
hide of the ox, and carried each of them two spears such 
as are used in wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protected 
their heads; and above these they wore the ears and 
horns of an ox fashioned in brass. They had also crests 
on their helms ; and their legs were bound round with 
purple bands. There is an oracle of Ares in the country 
of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Maeonians, but are 
called Lasonians, had the same equipment as the 
Cilicians — an equipment which I shall describe wdieii I 
come in due course to the Cilician contingent.'* 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their garments 
fastened with buckles. Some of their number carried 
Lycian bows.-^ They wore about their heads skull-caps 
made of leather. Badres the son of Hystanes led both 
nations to battle. 

78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and 
carried shields and spears of a small size : their spear- 

1 Supra, i. 28. Herodotus (i. 28) but in Ephorus 

2 There is a defect here in the (Fr. 80), miijht be expected to 
text of Herodotus ; the name of the receive a distinct mention in this 
nation has been lost. Wesscling place. The description of the anna, 
was the first to conjecture “ Chnly- however, is unlike that of the more 
bians,’’ which later editors have eastern Chnlybes in Xenophon 
adopted. Certainly the Chalybians, [Anab. iv. vii."§ 15). 

who are of sufficient importance to ^ infra, ch. 91.” 

occur in the enumeration of the •^That is, benvs of corndwood, 

nations of Asia Minor, not only in Vide infra, ch. 92. 
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heads, however, were long. The Moschian equipment 
was that likewise of the Tibarenians, the Macronians, 
and the Mosynoecians. The leaders of these nations 
were the following : the Moschians and Tibarenians were 
under the command of xA.riomardus, who was the son of 
Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus ; 
while the Macronians and Mosynoecians had for leader 
Artayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos 
upon the Hellespont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet 
peculiar to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, 
and javelins. 

The Colchians wore w'ooden helm.ets, and carried small 
shields of raw hide, and short spears; besides which 
they had swords. Both Mares and Colchians were under 
the command of Pharandates, the son of Teaspes. 

The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the 
Colchians ; their leader was Masistes, the son of Siro- 
mitras. 

80. The Islanders who came from the Erythraean Sea, 
where they inhabited the islands to which the king sends 
those whom he banishes, ^ wore a dress and arms almost 
exactly like the Median. Their leader was Mardontes, 
the son of Bag^us, who the year after perished in the 
battle of Mycale, where he w'as one of the captains.^ 

81. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry 
land, and made up the infantry of the Persians. And 
they were commanded by the captains whose names 
have been above recorded. The marshalling and num- 
bering of the troops had been committed to them ; and 
by them were appointed the captains over a thousand, 
and the captains over ten thousand ; but the leaders of 
ten men, or a hundred, were named by the captains over 
ten thousand. There were other officers also, who gave 
the orders to the various ranks and nations ; but those 
whom I have mentioned above were the commanders. 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the 
whole of the infantry, there were set six generals, — 
namely, Mardonius, son of Gobryas; Tritant^chmes, 
son of the Artabanus who gave his advice against the 
war with Greece ; Smerdomenes, son of Otanes — these 


1 Supra, iii. 93. 


2 Infra, ix. 102. 
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two were the soOvS of Darius’ brothers, and thus were 
cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa ; 
Gerg'is, son of Ari^jus; and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus. 

83. The w^hole of the infantry was under the command 
of these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. The 
Ten Thousand, who were all Persians and all picked men, 
were led by Hydarnes, the son of Hydarnes. They were 
called “ the Immortals,’’ for the following reason. If one 
of their body failed either by the stroke of death or of 
disease, forthwith his place was filled up by another man, 
so that their number was at no time cither greater or less 
than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with the 
greatest magnificence, and they w'ere likewivse the most 
valiant. Besides their arms, which have been already 
described, they glittered all over with gold, vast quantities 
of which they wore about their persons.^ They were 
followed by litters, wherein rode their concubines, and by 
a numerous train of attendants handsomely dressed. 
Camels and sumpter-beasts carried their provisions, apart 
from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback ; they 
did not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, but 
only the following : — 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as 
their own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon 
their heads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or 
steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by the name of 
Sagartians — a people Persian in language, and in dress 
half Persian, half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as 
many as eight thousand horse. It is not the wont of this 
people to carry arms, either of bronze or steel, except only 
a dirk ; but they use lassoes made of thongs plaited to- 
gether, and trust to these whenever they go to the wars. 
Now the manner in which they fight is the following: 
when they meet their enem}^ straightway they discharge 
their lassoes, which end in a noose ; then, whatever the 


1 All accounts agree in represent- is related concerning the spoils gai nod 
ing the use of ornaments in pure at Platma, and the gre.atu ealth which 
gold as common among the Persians, thereby accrued to the Eginetans 
That there was no mistake about (infra, ix. 80). 
the matter seems evident from what 
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noose encircles, be it man or be it horse, they drag to- 
wards them ; and the foe, entangled in the toils, is forthwith 
slain.i Such is the manner in w'hich this people fight ; 
and now their horsemen were drawn up with the Persians. 

86. (iii.) The Medes, and Cissians, who had the same 
equipment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some 
on horseback and some in chariots, — the chariots drawn 
either by horses, or by wild asses. 

(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like 
the rest ; but all riding in chariots.^ 

(vii.) The Caspeirians and Paricanians, equipped as 
their foot-soldiers. 

(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, 
but all riding on camels, not inferior in fleetness to 
horses.'^ 

87. These nations, and these only, furnished horse to 
the army : and the number of the horse was eighty 
thousand, without counting camels or chariots. All were 
marshalled in squadrons, excepting the Arabians ; who 
were placed last, to avoid frightening the horses, which 
cannot endure the sight of the camel.^ 

88. The horse was commanded by Armamithras and 
Tith^us, sons of Datis. The other commander, Phar- 
nuches, who was to have been their colleague, had been 
left sick at Sardis; since at the moment that he was 
leaving the city, a sad mischance befell him : — a dog ran 
under the feet of the horse upon wLich he was mounted ; 
and the horse, not seeing it coming, w-as startled, and, 
rearing bold upright, threw his rider. After this fall 
Pharnuches spat blood, and fell into a consumption. As 
for the horse, he was treated at once as Pharnuches 
ordered : the attendants took him to the spot where he 
had thrown his master, and there cut off his four legs at 
the hough. Thus Pharnuches lost his command. 

1 The use of the lasso was com- - Supra, iv. 170 and 189. 

mon in ancient times to many of the ^ it is not true that the speed of 

nations of Western Asia. It is seen the dromedary is equal to that of a 
in the Asswian sculptures from the horse; it scarcely exceeds nine miles 
palace of Asshur-bani-pal, son of an hour, 
ksarhaddon, which are now in the Supra, i. 80, 

British Museum. 
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89. The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred 
and seven ; and were furnished by the following na- 
tions : — 

(i.) The Phoenicians, with the Syrians of Palestine, fur- 
nished three hundred vessels, the crews of which were 
thus accoutred : upon their heads they wore helmets 
made nearly in the Grecian manner ; about their bodies 
they had breastplates of linen ; they carried shields with- 
out rims; and were armed with javelins. This nation, 
according- to their own account, dwelt anciently upon the 
Erythraean Sea, but, crossing thence, fixed themselves on 
the sea-coast of Syria, where they still inhabit. This part 
of Syria, and all the region extending from hence to Egypt, 
is known by the name of Palestine."^ 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships.^ 
Their crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and 
bore concave shields with rims of unusual size. They 
were armed with spears suited for a sea-fight, and with 
huge pole-axes. The greater part of them wore breast- 
plates ; and all had long cutlasses. 

90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty 
ships, and were equipped in the following fashion. Their 
kings had turbans bound about their heads, while the 
people wore tunics ; in other respects they were clad like 
the Greeks. They are of various races ; some are sprung 
from Athens and Salamis, some from Arcadia, some from 
Cythnus, some from Phoenicia, and a portion, according 
to their own account, from Ethiopia. 


1 The name Palestine is tjcyond a 
doubt the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Phillstia, or tire country of the 
Philistines. 

- Of the Egyptians ns sailors, see 
notes on Bk. viii. ch. 17, .and Bk. ix. 
ch. 32. 

■5 The mixed character of the 
population of Cyprus has been 
already noticed (supra, v. 104). 
The island appears to have been 
early colonised from Phoenicia, as 
the names of its most ancient towns, 
and the testimonies of early writer's, 
sufficiently indicate. The first Greek 
inrmigi'ants found the Phoenicians 
established. They are said to have 
arrived under Teiicer, soon after 
the Trojan war, and to have settled 


at Salamis, which they so called 
after the name of the island they 
had left. About the same time the 
Atheirians are reported to have 
colonised Soli, called at first (we are 
told) j-Epeia (supra, v. no). A large 
influx of Greek settlers must have 
soon followed ; for Cyprus is I'cpre- 
sented in the early Assyrian inscrip- 
tions as the land of the Yavnan 
{ IdFo''e's)- Subsequently there 
irrust have been a reaction. Scylax 
{Fi'n'pL pp. 97, 98) appears to have 
regarded only .Salamis and Marium 
as Greek cities. All the towns of 
the interior heexpre.ssly calls “bar- 
barian ”. Wdien the Arcadians and 
Cythnians arrived is uncertain. 
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91. (iv.) The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. 
The crews wore upon their heads the helmet of their 
country, and carried instead of shields light targes made 
of raw hide ; they were clad in woollen tunics, and were 
each armed with two javelins, and a sword closely 
resembling the cutlass of the Egyptians. This people 
bore anciently the name of Hypachseans,^ but took their 
present title from Cilix, the son of Agenor, a Phoenician. 

(v.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the crews 
of which were armed exactly as the Greeks. . This nation 
is descended from those who on the return from Troy 
were dispersed with Amphilochus and Calchas.- 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty ships, Their 
crews wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms they 
had bows of cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, 
and javelins. Their outer garment was the skin of a 
goat, which hung from their shoulders ; their head-dress 
a hat encircled with plumes; and besides their other 
weapons they carried daggers and falchions.^ This people 
came from Crete, and were once called Termilas ; they 
got the name which they now bear from Lycus, the son 
of Pandion, an Athenian.'^ 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. 
They were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as 
their forefathers came from the Peloponnese. 

(viii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships, and were 
equipped like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions 
and daggers. What name the Carians bore anciently 
was declared in the first part of this History.^ 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and 
were armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during 
the time that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited 

1 No other ancient writer mentions Pausanias (vii. iii. § 4), however 
this name, which is seemingly of little credit it may deserve as a 
Hellenic origin. The Cilicians were matter of fact, yet indicates the 
undoubtedly a kindred race to the early and complete Hellenisation of 
Phoenicians. Their arms and equip- the people of this region, 
ment are almost identical (supra, ch. ^The striking contrast offered 
89): and traditions as to their origin, by this description to the dress of 
however they di fibred in detail, were the warriors in the Lycian monu- 
unaniraous in this respect. ments is a strong proof, among 

- Pamphylia seems to have been many others, of the comparatively 
Hellenised at a much earlier period recent date of those sculptures, 
than either Lycia or Cilicia. The ^ Vide supra, i. 173. 

tradition here recorded by Herod- ^ Supra, i. 171. 
otus, and in part repeated by 
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the land now called Achsea (which was before the arrival 
of Danaiis and Xuthus in the Peloponnese), were called, 
according to the Greek account, iEgialean Pelasgi, or 
“ Pelasgi of the Seashore”; but afterwards, from Ion the 
son of Xuthus, they were called lonians, 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships, ^ and 
wore arms like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian 
race, who in later times took the name of lonians for the 
same reason as those who inhabited the twelve cities 
founded from Athens.^ 

The Bohans furnished sixty ships, and were equipped 
in the Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called 
Pelasgians, as the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontus,''* who are colonists 
of the lonians and Dorians, furnished a hundred ships, 
the crews of which wore the Grecian armour. This did 
not include the Abydenians, who stayed in their own 
country, because the king had assigned them the special 
duty of guarding the bridges. 

96. On board of every ship was a band of soldiers, 
Persians, Medes, or Sacans. The Phoenician ships were 
the best sailers in the fleet, and the Sidonian the best 
among the Phcenicians. The contingent of each nation, 
whether to the fleet or to the land army, had at its head 
a native leader ; but the names of these leaders I shall 
not mention, as it is not necessary for the course of my 
History. For the leaders of some nations were not 
worthy to have their names recorded ; and besides, there 
were in each nation as many leaders as there were cities. 
And it was not really as commanders that they accom- 
panied the army, but as mere slaves, like the rest of the host. 
For I have already mentioned the Persian generals who 
had the actual command, and were at the head of the 
several nations which composed the army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following — 

iThe Islanders here intended do from Atliens, but at what time is 
not seem to be those of the Cyclades, uncertain. 

who did not join the fleet till after •" Herodotus includes in this ex- 
Artcmisium (infra, viii. 66); but pression the inhabitants of the Greek 
rather the inhabitants of Lemnos, cities on both .sides of the Helles- 
Imbrus, and Samothrace. That the pont, the Propontis, and the Bos- 
inhabitants of these islands were of phorus. 

Pelasgic origin Herodotus has else- Supra, ch. 44. Xerxes there- 
where stated (ii. 51, v. 26). fore embarks in a Sidonian galley 

-That is, they received colonies (infra, ch. 100). 
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Ariabignes, the son of Darius ; Prexaspes, the son of 
Aspathines ; Megabazus, the son of Megabates ; and 
Ach^menes, the son of Darius. Ariabignes, who was the 
child of Darius by a daughter of Gobryas, was leader of 
the Ionian and Carian ships ; Achsemenes, who was own 
brother to Xerxes, of the Egyptian ; ^ the rest of the fleet 
was commanded by the other two. Besides the triremes, 
there was an assemblage of thirty-oared and fifty-oared 
galleys, of cercuri,- and transports for conveying horses, 
amounting in all to three thousand. 

g8. Next to the commanders, the following were the 
most renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet: 
Tetramnestus, the son of Anysus, the Sidonian ; Mapen, 
the son of Sirom, the Tyrian ; Merbal, the son of Agbal, 
the Arabian ; Syennesisg the son of Oromedon, the 
Cilician ; Cyberniscus, the son of Sicas, the Lycian ; 
Gorgus, the son of Chersis,'^ and Timonax, the son of 
Timagoras, the Cyprians; and Histiseus, the son of 
Timnes,“ Pigres, the son of Seldomus, and Dama- 
sithymuSj the son of Candaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower officers I shall make no mention, 
since no necessity is laid on me ; but I must speak of a 
certain leader named Artemisia,'* whose participation in 
the attack upon Greece, notwithstanding that she w’as a 
woman, moves my special wonder. She had obtained 
the sovereign power after the death of her husband ; and, 
though she had now a son grown up," yet her brave 
spirit and manly daring sent her forth to the war, when 


1 Acha;menes was satrap of Eg\'pt 
(supra, ch. 7). 

- Cercuri were light boats of un- 
usual length. They are said to 
have been invented by the Cyprians. 

Concerning the constant occur- 
rence of this name wherever a 
Cilician prince is mentioned, vide 
supra, i. 74. According to ..Bschylus 
{Pers. 328-330), Syennesis distin- 
guished himself more than any one 
else in the battle of Salaniis, and 
perished gloriously. 

Supra, V. 104. 

s Histimus was king of Termera 
(supra, V, 37), and had no doubt 
been restored to his government on 
the suppression of the Ionian revolt. 

®The special notice taken of 


Artemisia is undoubtedly due in part 
to her having been queen of Hali- 
carnassus, the native place of the 
historian. Though he became an 
exile from his country, and though 
the grandson of Artemisia, Lygdamis, 
became a tjTant in the worst sense 
of the term, 3'et with Herodotus 
patriotism triumphs over every other 
motive, and he does ample justice 
to the character of one \vho, he felt, 
had conferred honour upon his 
birthplace. Further notices of the 
Halicarnassiaii queen will be found 
infra, viii. 68, 69, 87, 88, 93, loi- 
103. 

<■ Probably PisindClis, who suc- 
ceeded her upon the throne of Hali- 
carnassus, 
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no need required her to adventure. Her name, as I said, 
was Artemisia, and she was the daughter of Lygdamis ; 
by race she was on his side a Halicarnassian, though 
by her mother a Cretan. She ruled over the Halicar- 
nassians, the men of Cos, of Nisyrus, and of Calydna; 
and the five triremes which she furnished to the Persians 
were, next to the Sidonian, the most famous ships in the 
fleet. She likewise gave to Xerxes sounder counsel than 
any of his other allies. Now the cities over which I 
have mentioned that she bore sway, were one and all 
Dorian ; for the Halicarnassians were colonists from 
Troe^en, while the remainder were from Epidaurus. 
Thus much concerning the sea-force. 

100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the 
host was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself 
throughout the forces, and with his own eyes behold 
everything. Accordingly he traversed the ranks seated 
in his chariot, and, going from nation to nation, made 
manifold inquiries, while his scribes wrote down the 
answers ; till at last he had passed from end to end of 
the whole land army, both the horsemen and likewise the 
foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian 
galley, and, seated beneath a golden awning, sailed along 
the prows of all his vessels (the vessels having now been 
hauled down and launched into the sea), while he made 
inquiries again, as he had done when he reviewed the 
land-force, and caused the answers to be recorded by his 
scribesfl The captains took their ships to the distance 

Hecren first suggested that is proof positive that 

Herodotus had personal access to the foundation of the whole is not 
the documents drawn out on this desultory inquiry, but n document, 
occasion, and derived his estimate of With resj)ect to tlie numbers 
the fleet (supra, ch. 89) and army themselves, that of the triremes may 
(infra, chs. 184-186) from them. Mr. be regarded as certain. They wmuld 
Grote thinks this improbable, and be easily counted, and the nuniber 
believes that the Greeks who ac- given (1207), which benr.s c-vactness 
companied the expedition were our upon its face, is (I think) confirmed 
author’s informants. To me the by the famous passage of vKschylus 
minuteness of the description, which (Avw. v. 343-345), a passage which 
comprises the armour of forty-five has clearly uof furnished our author 
nations, the mode in which they with his information, since it assigns 
were marshalled, whether separately the 1207 ships to the period of die 
or in combination with others, the battle of Salamis. Mr. Grote ap- 
nnmes of their commanders and of pears to prefer the .statement of 
the other generals and admirals, Hwschylus to that of Herodotus ; but 
thirty-nine in number, and in all but to me it seems unlikely that the 
a very few cases the names of these exact number which fought at 
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of about four hundred feet from the shore, and there lay 
to, with their vessels in a single row, the prows facing 
the land, and with the fighting-men upon the decks 
accoutred as if to war, while the king sailed along in the 
open space between the ships and the shore, and so re- 
viewed the fleet. 

10 1. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line 
and was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of 
Ariston, who had accompanied him in his march upon 
Greece, and bespake him thus : — 

“ Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee 
certain things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, 
and, as I hear from the other Greeks with whom I con- 
verse, no less than from thine own lips, thou art a native 
of a city which is not the meanest or the w’eakest in their 
land. Tell me, therefore, what thinkest thou ? Will the 
Greeks lift a hand against us ? Mine own judgment is 
that, even if all the Greeks and all the barbarians of the 
West were gathered together in one place, they would 
not be able to abide my onset, not being really of one 
mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest here- 
on.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned ; and the other replied in his 
turn , — 0 king ! is it thy will that I give thee a true 
answer, or dost thou wish for a pleasant one ? ” 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and 
promised that he would not on that account hold him in 
less favour than heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake 
as follows : — 

“ 0 king! since thou biddest me at all risks speak the 
truth, and not say what will one day prove me to have 
lied to thee, thus I answer. Want has at all times been a 


Salamis would be known. The fleet 
is not likely to have been counted 
more than once ; and when. .Tlschylus 
asked the captives taken at Salamis 
its numbers, they would tell him 
what had been ascertained at 
Doriscus. The 3000 tran.sports and 
small craft are manifestly a rough 
estimate, on which very little depend- 
ence can be placed. The 1,700,000 
infantry, which forms by far the 
most marvellous item in the whole 


list, are no doubt calculated from 
the known fact that the circular 
enclosure was filled 170 times. As, 
however, it would be the wish of the 
satraps to exaggerate, the space may 
often have been very far from fully 
filled. The most that we can con- 
clude with certainty from the estimate 
is, that such a report was made to 
Xerxes at the time, and was not too 
extravagant to obtain belief (vide 
infra, ch. 186). 
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fellow-dweller with us in our land, while Valour is an 
ally whom we have g'ained by dint of wisdom and strict 
laws. Her aid enables us to drive out want and escape 
thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks who dwell in any 
Dorian land ; but what I am about to say does not con- 
cern all, but only the Lacedaemonians. First, then, come 
what may, they will never accept thy terms, which would 
reduce Greece to slavery ; and further, they are sure to 
join battle with thee, though all the rest of the Greeks 
should submit to thy will. As for their numbers, do not 
ask how many they are, that their resistance should be a 
possible thing ; for if a thousand of them should take the 
field, they will meet thee in battle, and so will any number, 
be it less than this, or be it more.” 

103. When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, 
he laughed and answered : — 

“ What wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men 
join battle with such an army as this ! Come then, wilt 
thou — who wert once, as thou sa3’est, their king — engage 
to fight this very day with ten men ? I trow not. And 
yet, if all thy fellow-citizens be indeed such as thou say- 
est they are, thou oughtest, as their king, by thine own 
country’s usages,^ to be ready to fight with twice the 
number. If then each one of them be a match for ten of 
my soldiers, I may well call upon thee to be a match for 
twenty. So wouldst thou assure the truth of what thou 
hast now said. If, however, you Greeks, who vaunt 
yourself so much, are of a truth men like those whom I 
have seen about my court, as thyself, Demaratus, and 
the others with whom I am wont to con^'erse, — if, I say, 
you are really men of this sort and size, how is the speech 
that thou hast uttered more than a mere empty boast ? 
For, to go to the very verge of likelihood,— how could a 
thousand men, or ten thousand, or even fifty thousand, 
particularly if they were all alike free, and not under one 
lord, — how could such a force, I say, stand against an 
army like mine? Let them be five thousand, and we 
shall have more than a thousand men to each one of 
theirs.- If, indeed, like our troops, they had a single 

1 The allusion is apparently to the ‘ ‘ double vote " (ibid, ad fi n. ). 

“ double porlinn " whereto the kings -See below, ch. rS6, where the 
were entitled at banquets (supra, vi. entire Persian host is reckoned to 
57), and perhaps to their (supposed) exceed five millions of men. 
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master, their fear of him might make them courageous 
beyond their natural bent; or they might be urged by 
lashes against an enemy which far out-numbered them.^ 
But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will act 
differently. For mine own part, I believe, that if the 
Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the 
numbers were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find 
it hard to stand their ground. We too have among us 
such men as those of whom thou spakest — not many 
indeed, but still we possess a few. For instance, some 
of my body-guard would be willing to engage singly with 
three Greeks. But this thou didst not know ; and there- 
fore it was thou talkedst so foolishly.” 

104. Demaratus answered him, — “I knew, 0 king! at 
the outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech v'ould 
displease thine ears. But as thou didst require me to 
answer thee with all possible truthfulness, I informed 
thee what the Spartans will do. And in this I spake not 
from any love that I bear them — for none knows better 
than thou what my love towards them is likely to be at 
the present time, when they have robbed me of my rank 
and my ancestral honours, and made me a homeless 
exile, whom thy father did receive, bestov/ing on me both 
shelter and sustenance. What likelihood is there that a 
man of understanding should be unthankful for kindness 
shown him, and not cherish it in his heart ? For mine 
own self, I pretend not to cope with ten men, nor with 
two, —nay, had I the choice, I would rather not fight 
even with one. But, if need appeared, or if there were 
any great cause urging me on, I would contend with 
right good will against one of those persons who boast 
themselves a match for any three Greeks. So likewise 
the Lacedsemonians, when they fight singly, are as good 
men as any in the world, and when they fight in a body, 
are the bravest of all. For though they be freemen, they 
are not in all respects free; Law is the master whom 
they own ; and this master they fear more than thy 
subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do; 
and his commandment is always the same : it forbids 
them to flee in battle, whatever the number of their foes, 
"and requires them to stand firm, and either to conquer or 


1 Supra, vi. 70. 
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die. If in these words, 0 king ! I seem to thee to speak 
foolishly, I am content from this time forward evermore 
to hold my peace. I had not now spoken unless com- 
pelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may turn out 
according to thy wishes.” 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus ; and Xerxes 
was not angry with him at all, but only laughed, and 
sent him away with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames 
the son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting 
aside the governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started 
with his army, and marched upon Greece through 
Thrace. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, 
was a person of such merit that gifts were sent him 
yearly by the king as a special favour, because he ex- 
celled all the other governors that had been appointed 
either by Xerxes or by Darius. In like manner, Arta- 
xerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to the de- 
scendants of Mascames. Persian governors had been 
established in Thrace and about the Hellespont before 
the march of Xerxes began ; but these persons, after the 
expedition was over, were all driven from their towns by 
the Greeks, except the governor of Doriscus ; no one 
succeeded in driving out Mascames, though many made 
the attempt^ For this reason the gifts are sent him 
every year by the king who reigns over the Persians.^ 

107. Of the other governors w^hom the Greeks drove 
out, there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, 
showed himself a brave man, excepting Boges, the 
governor of Eion. Him Xerxes never could praise 
enough ; and such of his sons as were left in Persia, and 
survived their father, he very specially honoured. And 

1 Mr. Grote notices the importance success. Plutarch [Cimon, c. 7) is 
of this passage as showing how much the only other writer who makes allu- 
history is passed over in silence by sion to these enterprises. 

Thucydides in his brief sumnuuy (i. ‘-Doriscus appears by this passage 
98, 99). i\thens, he observes, during to have continued under the Persians 
the first ten years of her hegemony to the time when Herodotus wrote. 
must have bcenengaged most actively The present tense (Tre>wTa(.) proves 
in constant warfare against the this. Mascames, though dead, is 
Persians. Not Eion alone, but a regarded as living on in his descend- 
vast number of Persian posts in ants, who, it is probable, still held 
Europe were taken, and frequent the government, 
attacks made upon Doriscus without 
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of a truth this Boges was worthy of great commendation ; 
for when he was besieged by the Athenians under Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, and it was open to him to retire 
from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played 
the coward to save his own life, wherefore, instead of 
surrendering, he held out to the last extremity. When 
all the food in the fortress was gone, he raised a vast 
funeral pile, slew his children, his wife, his concubines, 
and his household slaves, and cast them all into the 
flames. Then, collecting whatever gold and silver there 
was in the place, he flung it from the walls into the 
Strymon ; and, when that was done, to crown all, he 
himself leaped into the fire. For this action Boges is 
w'ith reason praised by the Persians even at the present 
day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from 
Doriscus against Greece ; and on his way he forced all 
the nations through which he passed to take part in the 
expedition. For the whole country as far as the frontiers 
of Thessaly had been (as I have already shown) enslaved 
and made tributary to the king by the conquests of 
Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mardonius.^ And first, 
after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the Samothracian 
fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost as one 
goes toward the west.^ The next city is Stryme, which 
belongs to Thasos. Midway between it and Mesambria 
flows the river Lissus, which did not suffice to furnish 
water for the army, but was drunk up and failed. This 
region was formerly called Gallaica; now it bears the 
name of Briantica ; but in strict truth it likewise is really 
Ciconian.'^ 

log. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, 
Xerxes passed the Grecian cities of Mardneia, Dicsea, 
and Abdera, and likewise the famous lakes which are in 


1 Supra, V, 2-18 ; vi. 44, 45. 

2 Samothrace possessed a tract 
upon the mainland extending from 
near Doriscus to the Lissus (supra, 
ch, 59). Most of the larger islands 
secured to themselves this advantage, 
as Chios (i. 160), Lesbos (v. 94), 
Thasos, etc. 

3 See above, cli. 59, which passage 


is in the -witer’s mind. He means 
to say that not only the plain of 
Doriscus, but the whole country 
thence to the Lissus, was anciently 
Ciconian. Perhaps the chapters 
from 61 to 104 are a later insertion, 
breaking the continuity of the origi- 
nal narrative. 
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their neighbourhood, Lake Ismaris between Maroneia 
and Stryme, and Lake Bistonis near Dicsea, which re- 
ceives the waters of two rivers, the Travus and the 
Compsatus. Near Abdera, there was no famous lake 
for him to pass ; but he crossed the river Nestus, which 
there reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his way, 
he passed by several continental cities, one of them pos- 
sessing a lake nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, full of 
fish, and very salt, of which the siimpter-beasts only 
drank, and which they drained dry. The name of this 
city was Pistyrus, All these towns, which w^ere Grecian, 
and lay upon the coast, Xerxes kept upon his left hand 
as he passed along. 

no. The following are the Thracian tribes through 
whose country he marched : the Paiti, the Ciconians, the 
Bistonians, the Sap^eans, the Derstcans, the Edonians, 
and the Satr^e. Some of these dwelt by the sea, and 
furnished ships to the king’s fleet ; while others lived in 
the more inland parts, and of these all the tribes which 
I have mentioned, except the Satrse, were forced to serve 
on foot. 

111. The Satras, so far as our knowledge goes, have 
never yet been brought under by any one, but continue to 
this day a free and unconquered people, unlike the other 
Thracians.^ They dwell amid lofty mountains clothed 
with forests of different trees and capped with snow, and 
are very valiant in fight. They are the Thracians wdio 
have an oracle of Dionysus in their country, which is 
situated upon their highest mountain-range. The Bessi, 
a Satrian race, deliver the oracles ; but the prophet, as 
at Delphi, is a woman ; and her answers are not harder 
to read. 

1 12. When Xerxes had passed through the region 
mentioned above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, 
one of which is called Phagres, and another Pergamus.- 
Here his line of march lay close by the w'alls, with the 
long high range of Pang^eum upon his right, a tract in 

1 Herodotus seems here to allude -The original Picria was the dis- 
to the conquests of the Odiysne, trict between the. Haliacmnn and the 
which robbed so ninny I’hracian IVneus. When this was conquered 
tribes of their independence (Thueyd. by the Mneedunians, the inhabitants 
ii. 95-97) ; but his statement is over- sought a refuge beyond the Strymon. 
drawn, as may be seen from Phagres was their principal town. 
Thucydides. Vide supra, v. 16. 
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which there are mines both of gold and silver, 1 some 
worked by the Pierians and Odomantians, but the greater 
part by the Satr^. 

1 13. Xerxes then marched through the country of the 
Pasonian tribes — the Doberians and the Psoplae^ — which 
lay to the north of Pangseum, and, advancing westward, 
reached the river Strymon and the city Ei'on, whereof 
Boges, of whom I spoke a short time ago,^ and who w^as 
then still alive, was governor. The tract of land lying 
about Mount Pangasum is called Phyllis ; on the west 
it reaches to the river Angites, which flows into the 
Strymon, and on the south to the Strymon itself, where 
at this time the Magi were sacrificing white horses to 
make the stream favourable. 

1 1 4. After propitiating the stream by these and many 
other magical ceremonies, the Persians crossed the 
Strymon, by bridges made before their arrival, at a place 
called The Nine Ways,'^ which was in the territory of 
the Edonians. And when they learnt that the name of 
the place was The Nine Ways, they took nine of the 
youths of the land and as many of their maidens, and 
buried them alive on the spot. Burying alive is a 
Persian custom.® I have heard that Amestris, the wife 
of Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of 
Persian youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank- 
offering to the god who is supposed to dwell underneath 
the earth.® 

1 15. From the Strymon the army, proceeding west- 
ward, came to a strip of shore, on which there stands the 
Grecian town of Argilus. This shore, and the whole 
tract above it, is called Bisaltia. Passing this, and keep- 
ing on the left hand the Gulf of Posideium, Xerxes 

1 The whole region from Philippi about Pergamus ; and part marched 
and Datum on the east to Drysorum north, part south of Pangceum 
on the west was most rich in the (vide infra, ch. 121). 

precious metals. Aristotle relates Supra, ch. 107. 
that after heavy rains ' ‘ nuggets ” of Afterwards Amphipolis. The 
virgin gold were often found of above Athenian town had not been founded 
a pound weight There when Herodotus left Greece for 

were two— one of three pounds and Italy ; which may account for his 
one of five— in the possession of the omission to mention it. 

Macedonian kings. ® See Book iii. ch. 35. 

2 These Pmonian tribes have been ®Is this Ahrimani or does He- 
mentioned before in connection with rodotus merely speak as a Greek? 
the same locality (supra, v. 15, 16). Perhaps the latter is the more prob-- 
The array of Xerxes evidently divided able supposition. 

VOL. II. 
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crossed the Sylean plain, ^ as it is called, and passing by 
Stagirus,^ a Greek city, came to Acanthus.^ The in- 
habitants of these parts, as well as those who dwelt 
about Mount Pangseum, were forced to join the arma- 
ment, like those others of whom I spoke before; the 
dwellers along the coast being made to serve in the fleet, 
while those who lived more inland had to follow with 
the land forces. The road which the army of Xerxes 
took remains to this day untouched : the Thracians 
neither plough nor sow it, but hold it in great honour. 

1 1 6. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing 
the great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and 
hearing what had been done about the cutting, took them 
into the number of his sworn friends, sent them as a 
present a Median dress, and besides commended them 
highly. 

1 17 . It was while he remained here that Artachsees, 
who presided over the canal,^ a man in high repute with 
Xerxes, and by birth an Achaemenid, who was moreover 
the tallest of all the Persians, being only four fingers 
short of five cubits, royal measure,® and who had a 
stronger voice than any other man in the world, fell 
sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly afflicted 
at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and buried him 
with all magnificence ; while the whole army helped to 
raise a mound over his grave. The Acanthians, in 
obedience to an oracle, offer sacrifice to this Artacha^es 
as a hero,’^ invoking him in their prayers by name. But 
King Xerxes sorrowed greatly over his death. 

1 18. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and 
to entertain Xerxes, were brought thereby to the very 
extremity of distress, insomuch that some of them were 
forced even to forsake house and home. When the 


1 By the Sylean plain, which no 
other writer mentions, is to be under- 
stood the flat tract, about a mile in 
width, near the mouth of the river 
which drains the lake of Bolbe 
{Besikia). It is uncertain whence 
the name is derived. 

^Stngirus is said by Thucydides 
to have been a colony of the Andri- 
ans (iv. 88). It was a small place, 
and derives all its celebrity from 
having given birth to Aristotle. 


3 Vide supra, vi. 44. 

Compare iii. 84. Xcr.xes con- 
tracted a similar friendship with the 
Abderites (infra, viii. 120). 

“Supra, ch. 21. The presidency 
of the work was shared between him 
and Bubarcs. 

®That is, about 8 feet 2 inches. 

" Compare the conduct of the 
people of Amphipolis with regard to 
Brasidas (Thucyd. v, ix Arist. Eth, 
Nic. V. 7, § i). 
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Thasians received and feasted the host, on account of 
their possessions upon the mainland, Antipater, the son 
of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and the man 
to whom the business was assigned, proved that the 
cost of the meal was four hundred talents of silver.^ 

119. And estimates almost to t&same amount were 
made by the superintendents in other cities. For the 
entertainment, which had been ordered long beforehand 
and was reckoned to be of much consequence, was, in 
the manner of it, such as I will now describe. No sooner 
did the heralds who brought the orders - give their message, 
than in every city the inhabitants made a division of their 
stores of corn, and proceeded to grind flour of wheat and 
of barley for many months together. Besides this, they 
purchased the best cattle that they could find, and fattened 
them : and fed poultry and water-fowl in ponds and 
buildings, to be in readiness for the army ; while they 
likewise prepared gold and silver vases and drinking- 
cups, and whatsoever else is needed for the service of 
the table. These last preparations were made for the 
king only, and those who sat at meat with him ; for the 
rest of the army nothing was made ready beyond the 
food for which orders had been given. On the arrival 
of the Persians, a tent ready pitched for the purpose 
received Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the 
soldiers remained under the open heaven. AVhen the 
dinner hour came, great was the toil of those who enter- 
tained the army ; while the guests ate their fill, and then, 
after passing the night at the place, tore down the royal 
tent next morning, and seizing its contents, carried them 
all off, leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera 
wittily recommended his countrymen “ to go to the 
temples in a body, men and women alike, and there take 
their station as suppliants, and beseech the gods that 
they would in future always spare them one-half of the 
woes which might threaten their peace— thanking them 
at the same time very warmly for their past goodness in 
that they had caused Xerxes to be content with one meal 
in the day”. For had the order been to provide breakfast 

1 Nearly 100,000/. of our money from her allies under the rating 0 
—a sura not far short of the whole Aristides, 
annual revenue received by Athens - Supra, ch. 32. 
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for the king, as well as dinner, the Abderites must either 
have fled before Xerxes came, or, if they awaited his 
coming, have been brought to absolute ruin. As it was, 
the nations, though suffering heavy pressure, complied 
nevertheless with the directions that had been given. 

12 1. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, 
bidding the captains sail on ahead and await his coming 
at Therma,^ on the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which 
the bay takes its name. Through this town lay, he 
understood, his shortest road. Previously, his order of 
march had been the following : from Doriscus to Acan- 
thus his land force had proceeded in three bodies, one of 
which took the way along the sea-shore in company with 
the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius and Masistes, 
while another pursued an inland track under Tritan- 
taschmes and Gergis ; the third, with which was Xerxes 
himself, marching midway between the other two, and 
having for its leaders Smerdomenes and Megabyzus.^ 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the King, sailed 
through the channel which had been cut for it by Mount 
Athos, and came into the bay whereon lie the cities of 
Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and Sarta ; from all which it 
received contingents. Thence it stood on for the Ther- 
maic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus, the promontory 
of the Toronjeans, passed the Grecian cities, Tor6n6, 
Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecyberna, and Olynthus, receiving 
from each a number of ships and men. This region is 
called Sithonia.2 

123. From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by 
a short course to Cape Canastrceum,*^ which is the point 
of the peninsula of Pallene that runs out furthest into 
the sea,"^ and gathered fresh supplies of ships and men 
from Potidffia, Aphytis, Neapolis, flEga, Therambus, 
Scibne, Mende, and Sane. These are the cities of the 


^Therma was a place of small 
consequence, till under Cassander, 
the brother-in-law of Alexander (ab. 
B.C. 305), it became Thessalonica, 
when it grew to be the most im- 
portant city of these parts. 

2 See above, ch. 82, where the 
same six persons were named us 
the gencrals-in-chief. 

^The Sithonians were probably 
an ancient Thracian people. They 


are found on the Euxine, as well as 
in the Toronman peninsula. 

It is plain from this that only 
a portion of the ships made the 
circuit of the bay in order to collect 
ships and men. The main body 
of the tieet sailed across the mouth 
of the bay. 

^ This description sufficiently iden- 
tifies the Canastrosan promontory 
with the modern Cape Paliilri. 
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tract called anciently Phlegra, but now Pallene.^ Hence 
they again followed the coast, still advancing towards 
the place appointed by the king, and had accessions from 
all the cities that lie near Pallene, and border on the 
Thermaic Gulf, whereof the names are Lipaxus, Com- 
breia, Lisa, Gigdnus, Campsa, Smila, and ^nea.**^ The 
tract where these towns lie still retains its old name of 
Crossaea. After passing iEnea, the city which I last 
named, the fleet found itself arrived in the Thermaic 
Gulf, off the land of Mygdonia. And so at length they 
reached Therma, the appointed place, and came likewise 
to Sindus and Chalestra upon the river Axius, which 
separates Botti^a ^ from Mygdonia. Bottisa has a scanty 
sea-board, which is occupied by the two cities Ichn^ and 
Pella.^ 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off 
Therma, and the towns that lay between, waiting the 
king’s coming. Xerxes, meanwhile, with his land force ^ 
left Acanthus, and started for Therma, taking his way 
across the land. This road led him through Pgeonia and 
Crestonia to the river Echeidorus, which, rising in the 
country of the Crestonians, flows through Mygdonia, and 
reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the pro- 

1 Phlegra, the ancient home of 99; Herod, viii. 127). Still the 
the giants whom Hercules slew, was western Bottirea retained its name 
by some placed in Italy, about (Thucyd. ii. 100). 

Vesuvius, by others identified with Pella (which became under 
Pall^n^. The name Phlegra was Philip the capital of Macedonia) 
supposed to mark the destruction of was not upon the coast, as we 
the giants by lightning. should gather from this passage, but 

2 These towns must all of them above twenty miles from the sea, on 
have lain on the coast between the the borders of a lake formed by the 
Potidrean isthmus and Therma. overflowings of the Lydias. 

Except iEnea they were of little The bulk of the land force would 
consequence. Most of them seem undoubtedly have kept the_ direct 
to have fallen into decay when road through Apollonia which St. 
Thessalonica and Cassandrea were Paul followed (Acts xvii. i); while 
built. Xerxes, with his immediate at- 

^The western must be distin- tendants, \nsited Acanthus, to see 
guished from the eastern Bottisea. the canal, and then rejoined the 
The western tract, which lay be- main army by a mountain-path 
tween the Axius and the Haliacmon which fell into the main road beyond 
(infra, eh. 127), was the original Apollonia. 

settlement of the nation. From this ^ Herodotus appears here, as in 
the Bottiaeans were driven by the v. 17, to extend Pmonia beyond the 
Macedonians, when they found a Stryraon, and to include in it por- 
refuge with the Chalcidians in the tions of what are commonly called 
country above Pall^n^ (Thucyd. ii. Mygdonia and Bisaltia. 
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visioHvS of the army were set upon by lions, which left 
their lairs and came down by night, but spared the men 
and the sumpter-beasts, while they made the camels their 
prey. I marvel what may have been the cause which 
compelled the lions to leave the other animals untouched 
and attack the camels, when they had never seen that 
beast before, nor had any experience of it. 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and wild bulls, ^ 
with gigantic horns which are brought into Greece. The 
lions are confined within the tract lying between the river 
Nestus (which flows through Abdera-) on the one side, 
and the Achelous (which waters Acarnania) on the other.-" 
No one ever sees a lion in the fore part^ of Europe east 
of the Nestus, nor through the entire continent west of 
the Achelous; but in the space between these bounds 
lions are found.^ 

127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, 
which encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of 
Therma in Mygdonia, and stretching out as far as the 
rivers Lydias and Haliacmon, two streams which, mingling 
their Waters in one, form the boundary between Bottirea 
and Macedonia. Such was the extent of country through 
which the barbarians encamped. The rivers here 
mentioned were all of them sufficient to supply the troops, 
except the Echeidorus, which was drunk dry. 

128. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian 
mountains, Olympus and Ossa,^ which are of a wonderful 


iThe wild bull of Herodotus is 
probably the bonasus of Aristotle, 
which lie describes as a native of 
Pieoniri, dwelling in Jvlt. Messapius, 
which forniod the boundary between 
Peeonia and Mivdica. In appear- 
ance, size, and voice, he says, the 
bonasus resembled the ox. It had 
a mane ; its colour was tawny ; and 
it was hunted for the sake of its 
flesh. The horns were curved, and 
turned towards one another, so as 
to be useless for attack. Their 
lenglh exceeded a span (nine inches) ; 
and they were so thick that each 
held nearly three pints ; their colour 
was a shining black. 

- See above, ch. 109. 

Vide supra, ii. 10. 

‘*We have here an indication 
that this jjart of the work was written 


in Asia. To an -\siatic alone would 
the part of Europe east of the 
Nestus be the /tvr part. 

5 Col. Mure rklieules this wliole 
story of the lions, and denies that the 
lion can have ever l)een indigenous 
in Europe. He believes that ‘ ' the 
creatures alluded to, if not altogether 
fictitious, may safely be classed as 
some species of lynx or wild cat”. 
But Aristotle, a native of this disti ict, 
makes the same statement as Herod- 
otus [Hisi. vi. 31); and Pliny 

follows him (//. A’, viii. 16). Dio 
Chrysostom mentions that by his 
time ( a . d . 120) lions had disappeared 
from Europe (D/w/. xxi. p. 269 C). 

•' In clear weather Olympus and 
Ossa are in full view- from I'herma 
[Saloniki)^ though the latter is more 
than seventy miles distant. Olympus 
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height. Here, learning that there lay between these 
mountains a narrow gorged through which the river 
Peneus ran, and where there was a road that gave an 
entrance into Thessaly, he formed the wish to go by sea 
himself, and examine the mouth of the river. His design 
was to lead his army by the upper road through the 
country of the inland Macedonians, and so to enter 
Perrh^bia,^ and come down by the city of Gonnus for 
he was told that that way was the most secure. No 
sooner therefore had he formed this wish than he acted 
accordingly. Embarking, as was his wont on all such 
occasions, aboard a Sidonian vessel,'^ he gave the signal 
to the rest of the fleet to get under weigh, and quitting 


is the highest of the Thessalian 
mountains. Its principal summit 
attains an elevation of above 9000 
feet. It is covered with snow during 
a great portion of the year. Ossa, 
to the south of the Peneus, is inferior 
in height, but even more striking in 
appearance. It slightly e.xceeds 
6000 feet ; but its conical peak, often 
capped with snow, and its well- 
wooded slopes, thickly covered with 
beeches, render it one of the most 
remarkable as well as one of the most 
beautiful of the Greek ntountains. 

1 This description of the pass of 
Tempi^ (vide infra, ch. 173), though 
brief, is remai-kably accurate. Mod- 
ern travellers observe that Tempd 
has improperly been termed a valley. 
“Temp6,” says a recent tourist of 
remarkable powers of description, 

‘ ‘ is not a vale— it is a nan-ow jjass— 
and though extremely beautiful on 
account of the precipitous rocks on 
each side, the Peneus flowing deep 
in the midst between tlie rich over- 
hanging plane-woods, still its charac- 
ter is distinctly that of a ravine or 
gorge. In some parts the pass, 
which is five or six miles from end 
to end, is so narrow as merely to 
admit the road and the river; in 
others the rocks recede from the 
stream, and there is a little space of 
green meadow. The cliffs them- 
selves are very lofty, and beautifully 
hung with creepers and other foliage ” 
(Lear’s Tour in Albania, etc., pp. 
409, 410). It is interesting to com- 


pare with this account the two 
well-known descriptions of the Latin 
writers. 

“ Sunt Tempe saltus, etiarasi non 
bello fiat infestus, transitu difficilis, 
Nam prseter angustias per quinque 
millia, qua exiguum jumento onusto 
iter est, rupes utrinque ita abscisae 
sunt ut despici vix sine vertigine 
quadam simul oculorum animique 
possit. Terret et sonitus et altitude 
per median! v.allem fluentis Peiiei 
amnis ” (Liv. xliv, 6). 

“ In eo cursu (sc. Penei fiuminis) 
Tempo vocantui' quinque millia pas- 
suum longitudine, et ferme sesqui- 
jugeri latitudine, ultra visum hominis 
attollentibus se dextra Icevaque leni- 
ter convexis jugis. Intiis verb luco 
viridante allabitur Peneus, viridis 
calculo (?), anicenus circa ripas gra- 
mine canorus avium concentu ” 
(Plin. H. N, iv. 8). 

■■i Perrhasbia was the country west 
and south of Olympus, watered by 
the streams which form the river 
Titaresius. 

Gonnus was at the western ex- 
tremity of the pass of Terapd, near 
the modern Dereli. It commanded 
two passes, one leading across the 
flanks of Olympus to Hcracleia and 
Dium, the other by Olooson, Pythium, 
and Petra, round Olympus, to Pydna 
and Methond. It !vas thus always 
a place of consequence, and seems 
to have been one of considerable 
strength. 

Supra, ch. 100. 
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his land army, set sail and proceeded to the Peneus. 
Here the view of the mouth caused him to wonder 
greatly; and, sending for his guides, he ashed them 
whether it were possible to turn the course of the stream, 
and make it reach the sea at any other point. 

129. Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in 
ancient times a lake, shut in on every side by huge hills. 
Ossa and Pelion—ranges which join at the foot do in 
fact enclose it upon the east, while Olympus forms a 
barrier upon the north, ^ Pindus upon the west,'^ and 
Othrys towards the south.^ The tract contained within 
these mountains, which is a deep basin, is called 
Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it ; but 
five of them are of more note than the rest, namely, the 
Peneus, the Apidanus, the Onochbnus, the Enipeus, and 
the Pamisus. These streams flow down from the 
mountains which surround Thessaly, and, meeting in the 
plain, mingle their waters together, and discharge them- 
selves into the sea by a single outlet, which is a gorge of 
extreme narrowness. After the junction all the other 
names disappear, and the river is known as the Peneus. 
It is said that of old the gorge which allows the waters 
an outlet did not exist ; accordingly the rivers, which were 
then, as well as the Lake Bcebeis,^ without names, but 
flowed with as much water as at present, made Thessaly 
a sea. The Thessalians tell us that the gorge through 
which the water escapes was caused by Poseidon ; and 

1 Mount Pelium lies south-east of north and south, from the 41st to the 
Ossa at a distance of about forty 39th parallel. It attains an elevation 
miles. The bases of the two moun- in places of about 7600 feet, 
tains nevertheless join, as Herod- Othrys is situated due south of 
otus states. Ossa, and south-west of Pelion. Its 

The height of Pelium is estimated height is estimated at 5670 feet. It 
at 5300 feet. It is richly clothed is connected with Pindus by a chain 
with wood, nearly to the summit of hills, averaging 3000 or 4000 feet. 
(iTiiAioi' Horn.), produc- and running nearly due west, and 
ing chestnuts, oaks, planes, and to- with Pelion by a curved range which 
wards the top “ a forest of beeches ”. skirts the Gulf of Vob. 

The name of Olympus is here ^ Lake Boebei's, so called from a 
applied to the entire range, called small town Boebd, at its eastern ex- 
sometimes the Cambunian, which tremity (Strabo, ix. p. 632), is the 
stretches westward from the Olympic modern lake of Karla, a piece of 
summit, separating between the valley water which has no outlet to the sea, 
of the Haliacmon and that of the and which varies greatly in its 
Peneus and its tributaries. dimensions at different seasons, 

^ Mount Pindus, the backbone of being derived chiefly from the over- 
Greece, runs in a direction nearly due flowings of the Peneus. 
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this is likely enough ; at least, any man who believes that 
Poseidon causes earthquakes, and that chasms so pro- 
duced are his handiwork, w^ould say, upon seeing this 
rent, that Poseidon did it. For it plainly appeared to me 
that the hills had been torn asunder by an earthquake.^ 
130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there 
were any other outlet by which the w^aters could reach 
the sea, they, being men well acquainted with the nature 
of their country, made answer: — 

“ 0 king ! there is no other passage by which this 
stream can empty itself into the sea save that which thine 
eye beholds. For Thessaly is girt about with a circlet of 
hills.” 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this: — 

“ Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason 
had they to change their minds in time^ and consult for 
their own safety. For, to pass by other matters, they 
must have felt that they lived in a country which may 
easily be brought under and subdued. Nothing more is 
needed than to turn the river upon their lands by an 
embankment which should fill up the gorge and force the 
stream from its present channel, and, lo ! all Thessaly, 
except the mountains, would at once be laid under 
water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas,® 
who were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the 
Greeks to make submission to him. He thought that 
they had made their friendly offers in the name of the 
whole people.^ So Xerxes, when he had viewed the 
place, and made the above speech, w'ent back to 
Therma. 


1 Modern science will scarcely 
quarrel with this description of 
Thessaly, which shows Herodotus to 
have had the eye of a physical 
geographer, and the imagination of 
a geologist. That the vast plain of 
Thessaly was originally a lake, and 
that the gorge of Temp6 was cut 
through by the action of water, 
assisted in some measure by volcanic 
agency, is what the modern geologist 
would consider indubitable. He 
would regard the change indeed as 
less sudden than Herodotus may 
have thought it, and would substi- 


tute for “an earthquake,” “a series 
of volcanic movements ”. 

2Xer.\es alludes here to the at- 
tempt W'hich the Thessalians made 
to induce the Greeks to defend 
Thessaly (infra, ch. 172), which was 
given up on the discovery of the 
inland route through Perrhtebia (ch. 
173, ad fin.). 

^ Supra, ch. 6. 

4 This was not the case. It ap- 
pears in the subsequent narrative, 
that the Thessalian people was very 
desirous of resisting the invasion of 
Xerxes (infra, ch. 172-174). 
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13 1. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several 
days, during- which a third part of his army was employed 
in cutting down the woods on the Macedonian mountain 
range, to give his forces free passage into Perrhsebia. 
At this time the heralds who had been sent into Greece 
to require earth for the king returned to the camp, some 
of them empty-handed, others with earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth 
and water were brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopians, 
Enianians, Perrhsebians, Locrians, Magnetians, Malians, 
Achaeans of Phthiotis, Thebans, and Bmotians generally, 
except those of Plateea and Thespiae. These are the 
nations against whom the Greeks that had taken up arms 
to resist the barbarians swore the oath, which ran thus : 
“ From all those of Greek blood who delivered themselves 
up to the Persians without necessity, when their affairs 
were in good condition, we will take a tithe of their goods, 
and give it to the god at Delphi So ran the words of 
the Greek oath.^ 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens 
or Sparta, to ask earth and water, for a reason which I 
will now relate. When Darius some time before sent 
messengers for the same purpose,- they were thrown at 
Athens into the pit of punishment,^ at Sparta into a well, 
and bidden to take therefrom earth and water for them- 
selves, and carry it to their king. On this account 
Xerxes did not send to ask them. What calamity came 
upon the Athenians to punish them for their treatment 
of the heralds I cannot say, unless it were the laying 
waste of their city and territory ; but that I believe was 
not on account of this crime. 

134. On the Lacedaemonians, however, the wrath oi 


good deal of doubt hangs 
about this oath. Both the time and 
the terms of it are differently re- 
ported. Diodorus alone agrees with 
Herodotus in assigning it to this 
period of the war (xi. 3), All other 
w'riters place it at the solemn meeting 
after the victory of Plattea. Again, 
Diodorus, who agrees with Herod- 
otus as to the time, differs as to 
the terms. And Theopompus seems 
to have rejected the circumstance 
altogether. If the punishment was 


afterwards inflicted by the Am- 
phiclyonic Council (infra, ch. 213), 
the story of the oath may easily have 
grown up. 

-Supra, vi. 48. 

'*The barathrum, or “pit of 
punishment ” at Athens, was a deep 
hole, like a well, into which criminals 
were precipitated. Iron hooks were 
inserted in the sides, which tore the 
body in pieces as it fell. It corre- 
sponded to the Ceadas of the 
Lacedoemonians. 
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Talthybius, Agamemnon’s herald, fell with violence. 
Talthybius has a temple at Sparta; and his descendants, 
who are called Talthybiadse/ still live there, and have 
the privilege of being the only persons who discharge the 
office of herald. When therefore the Spartans had done 
the deed of which we speak, the victims at their sacrifices 
failed to give good tokens ; and this failure lasted for a 
very long time. Then the Spartans were troubled, and 
regarding what had befallen them as a grievous calamity, 
they held frequent assemblies of the people, and made 
proclamation through the town, “ Was any Lacedcemonian 
willing to give his life for Sparta?” Upon this two 
Spartans, Sperthias, the son of Aneristus, and Bulis, 
the son of Nicolaus, both men of noble birth, and among 
the wealthiest in the place, came forward and freely 
offered themselves as an atonement to Xerxes for the 
heralds of Darius slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent 
them away to the Medes to undergo death. 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hereby dis- 
played alone worthy of wonder but so likewise are the 
following speeches which were made by them. On their 
road to Susa they presented themselves before Hydarnes. 
This Hydarnes was a Persian by birth, and had the 
command of all the nations that dwelt along the sea- 
coast of Asia. He accordingly showed them hospitality, 
and invited them to a banquet, where, as they feasted, he 
said to them : — 

“ Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be 
friends with the king ? Ye have but to look at me and 
my fortune to see that the king knows well how to 
honour merit. In like manner ye yourselves, were ye 
to make your submission to him, would receive at his 
hands, seeing that he deems you men of merit, some 
government in Greece.” 

“ Hydarnes,” they answered, “ thou art a one-sided 
counsellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter ; but 
the other half is beyond thy knowledge. A slave’s life 
thou understandest ; but never having tasted liberty, thou 
canst not tell whether it be sweet or no. Ah! hadst thou 
known what freedom is, thou wouldst have bidden us fight 
for it, not with the spear only, but with the battle-axe.” 


1 Supra, vi. 60, 
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So they answered Hydarnes. 

136, And afterwards, when they were come to Susa 
into the king’s presence, and the guards ordered them 
to fall down and do obeisance, and went so far as to use 
force to compel them, they refused, and said they would 
never do any such thing, even were their heads thrust 
down to the ground ; for it was not their custom to 
worship nien,i and they had not come to Persia for that 
purpose. So they fought off the ceremony ; and having 
done so, addressed the king in words much like the 
following : — 

“ 0 king of the Medes ! the Lacedemonians have 
sent us hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who 
were slain in Sparta, to make atonement to thee on their 
account 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul 
“ that he would not act like the Lacedemonians, who, by 
killing the heralds, had broken the laws which all men 
hold in common. As he had blamed such conduct in 
them, he would never be guilty of it himself. And 
besides, he did not wish, by putting the two men to death, 
to free the Lacedemonians from the stain of their former 
outrage.” 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused 
the anger of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwith- 
standing that Sperthias and Bulis returned home alive. 
But many years afterwards it awoke once more, as the 
Lacedemonians themselves declare, during the war 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians. In my 
judgment this was a case wherein the hand of Heaven 
was most plainly manifest. That the wrath of Talthy- 
bius should have fallen upon ambassadors, and not 
slacked till it had full vent, so much justice required ; 
but that it should have come upon the sons of the very 
men who were sent up to the Persian king on this 
account — upon Nicolaus, the son of Bulis, and Aneristus, 
the son of Sperthias (the same who carried oft fishermen 
from Tiryns, when cruising in a well-manned merchant- 
ship^), — this does seem to me to be plainly a super- 

1 Compare the refusal of Callisthe- that the Lacedeemonians from the 
nes to prostrate himself before Alex- very beginning of the Peloponnesian 
under (Arrian, Ah/. A /a*, iv. 10-12). war made prize of the trading 

2 Thucydides tells us (ii. 67, end) vessels, not only of their adversaries 
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natural circumstance. Yet certain it is that these two 
men, having been sent to Asia as ambassadors by the 
Lacedaemonians, were betrayed by Sitalces, the son of 
Teres, king of Thrace,^ and Nymphodorus, the son of 
Pythes, a native of Abdera, and being made prisoners at 
Bisanthe, upon the Hellespont, were conveyed to Attica, 
and there put to death by the Athenians, at the same 
time as Aristeas, the son of Adeimantus, the Corinthian. 
All this happened, however, very many years after the 
expedition of Xerxes.^ 

138. To return, however, to my main subject, — the 
expedition of the Persian king, though it was in name 
directed against Athens, threatened really the whole of 
Greece. And this the Greeks were aware of some 
time before ; but they did not all view the matter in the 
same light. Some of them had given the Persians earth 
and water, and were bold on this account, deeming them- 
selves thereby secured against suffering hurt from the 
barbarian army ; while others, who had refused compliance, 
were thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas they 
considered all the ships in Greece too few to engage the 
enemy, it was plain that the greater number of states 
would take no part in the war, but warmly favoured the 
Medes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion 
which most men, I know, will mislike, but which, as it 
seems to me to be true, I am determined not to withhold. 
Had the Athenians, from fear of the approaching danger, 
quitted their country, or had they without quitting it sub- 
mitted to the power of Xerxes, there would certainly 
have been no attempt to resist the Persians by sea ; in 
which case, the course of events by land would have 
been the following. Though the Peloponnesians might 

but of neutrals, if they caught them B.C. 430, nearly sixty years after the 
off the Peloponnesian coasts. This murder of the Persian envoys. It is 
would seem to be an illustration of related by Thucydides (ii. 67), whose 
the latter practice, for Tiryns, an narrative closely harmonises with 
Argive town, took no part in the that of our author. The chief differ- 
war (Thucyd. ii. 9). ence is that what Thucydides as- 

ilt is certainly remarkable that cribes to .Sadocus, the son of Sitalces, 
Sitalces should be described here, is here referred to Nymphodorus, 
and not in Book iv. ch. 80. It tends his brother-in-law. But Sadocus 
to confirm the view that these last may well have acted under the influ- 
three books were the first written ence of Nymphodorus (see Thucyd. 
(supra, ch. i). ii. 29, and with respect to Aristeas, 

2 The event took place in the year cf. Thucyd. i. 59-65, and ii. 67). 
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have carried ever so many breastworks across the 
Isthmus, yet their allies would have fallen off from the 
Lacedaemonians, not by voluntary desertion, but because 
town after town must have been taken by the fleet of the 
barbarians ; and so the Lacedaemonians would at last 
have stood alone, and, standing alone, would have dis- 
played prodigies of valour, and died nobly. Either they 
would have done thus, or else, before it came to that 
extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace 
the cause of the Medes, they would have come to terms 
with King Xerxes ; and thus, either way Greece would 
have been brought under Persia. For I cannot under- 
stand of what possible use the walls across the Isthmus 
could have been, if the king had had the mastery of the 
sea.^ If then a man should now say that the Athenians 
were the saviours of Greece, he would not exceed the 
truth. For they truly held the scales; and whichever 
side they espoused must have carried the day. They too 
it was who, when they had determined to maintain the 
freedom of Greece, roused up that portion of the Greek 
nation which had not gone over to the Medes ; and so, 
next to the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the 
terrible oracles which reached them from Delphi, and 
struck fear into their hearts, failed to persuade them to 
fly from Greece. They had the courage to remain faith- 
ful to their land, and await the coming of the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the 
oracle, sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the 
envoys completed the customary rites about the sacred 
precinct, and taken their seats inside the sanctuary of 
the god, when the Pythoness, Aristonice by name, thus 
prophesied — 

“ Wretches, why sit ye here ? Fly, fly to the ends of creation, 
Quitting your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with 
her circlet. 

Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands ; nor resteth the middle uninjured. 
All— all ruined and lost. Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 
Speeding along in a Syrian chariot,- hastes to destroy her. 

1 These arguments are quite un- sage, admitted half a century after- 
answerable, 'and seem to moderns wards. 

almost too plain to be enunciated; 2 That is, Assp'ian (vide supra, 
but their force was not felt at the ch. 63). Compare AUschy], Pers. 
time (vide infra, ix. 8) ; nor was 86, where the expression used seems 
it even, as appears from this pas- taken from this oracle. 
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Not alone shalt thou suffer ; full many the towers he will level, 
Many the shrines of the gods he will give to a fiery destruction. 
Even now they stand with dark sweat horribly dripping, 
Trembling and quaking for fear ; and, lo ! from the high roofs 
trickleth 

Black blood, sign prophetic of hard distresses impending. 

Get ye away from the temple ; and brood on the ills that await 
ye ! ” ’■ 

141. 'When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, 
they were filled with the deepest affliction : whereupon 
Timon, the son of Androbulus, one of the men of most 
mark among the Delphians, seeing how utterly cast down 
they were at the gloomy prophecy, advised them to take 
an olive-branch, and entering the sanctuary again, consult 
the oracle as suppliants. The Athenians followed this 
advice, and going in once more, said : — “ 0 king ! we pray 
thee reverence these boughs of supplication which we bear 
in our hands, and deliver to us something more comfort- 
ing concerning our country. Else we will not leave thy 
sanctuary, but will stay here till we die.'' Upon this the 
priestess gave them a second answer, which was the 
following : — 

“ Pallas has not been able to soften the lord of Olympus, 

Though she has often prayed him, and urged him with excellent 
counsel. 

Yet once more I address thee in words than adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops 
Holds within it, and all which divine Cithreron shelters, 

Then far-seeing Zeus grants this to the prayers of Athene ; 

Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 

Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 
Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.” 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler 
than the former one; so the envoys wrote it down, and 
went back with it to Athens. When, however, upon 
their arrival, they produced it before the people, and in- 
quiry began to be made into its true meaning, many and 


1 The last expression is ambigu- 
ous, and 7 ftay mean, “offer a bold 
heart to your ills ” ; but eu/jibs has 
rarely this intensitive sense. 

2gy the “limit of Cecrops "the 


boundaries of .Vttica are intended. 
Cithceron, the boundary of Attica 
towards Delphi, occurs naturally to 
the prophetess. 
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various were the interpretations which men put on it ; two, 
more especially, seemed to be directly opposed to one 
another. Certain of the old men were of opinion that the 
god meant to tell them the citadel would escape ; for this 
was anciently defended by a palisade ; ^ and they supposed 
that barrier to be the “ wooden wall ” of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at ; 
and their advice was that nothing should be thought of 
except the ships, which had best be at once got ready. 
Still such as said the wooden wall meant the fleet, were 
perplexed by the last two lines of the oracle : — 

“ Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the offspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest 

These words caused great disturbance among those who 
took the wooden wall to be the ships; since the inter- 
preters understood them to mean, that, if they made pre- 
parations for a sea-fight, they would suffer a defeat oft 
Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately 
made his way into the first rank of citizens : ^ his true 
name was Themistocles ; but he was known more gener- 
ally as the son of Neocles. This man came forward and 
said, that the interpreters had not explained the oracle 
altogether aright — “for if,” he argued, “the clause in 
question had really respected the Athenians, it would not 
have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase used would 
have been ‘ Luckless Salamis,’ rather than ‘ Holy 
Salamis,’ had those to whom the island belonged been 
about to perish in its neighbourhood. Rightly taken, the 
response of the god threatened the enemy much more than 
the Athenians.” He therefore counselled his countrymen 
to make ready to fight on board their ships, since they 

iThis meaning of pn^bs seems to not absolutely of low origin, owed 
be preferable to that of a “thorn- little to birth and parentage. His 
hedge ” which is adopted by some father, Neocles, did not belong to 
historians and lexicographers (Liddell the most illustrious class of citizens, 
and Scott, ad voc. ; Thirl wall, ii. p, and his mother was a Thracian or 
295). The latter is a most unusual a Halicarnassian woman. Themis- 
defence, whereas the former was tocles would thus only have obtained 
well known to the Greeks from very citizenship through the enfranchise- 
early times (Horn, 11 . vii. 441, ment made by Clisthenes, and would 
xii. 63). have had many prejudices to con- 

2 According to Plutarch ( Vit. tend against before he could become 
Them. c. i), Themistocles, though a leading statesman, 
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were the wooden wall in which the god told them to trust^ 
When Themistocles had thus cleared the matter, the 
Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that of the 
interpreters. The advice of these last had been against 
engaging in a sea-fight; “all the Athenians could do,” 
they said, “ was, without lifting a hand in their defence, 
to quit Attica, and make a settlement in some other 
country 

144. Themistocles had before this given a counsel 
which prevailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having 
a large sum of money in their treasury, the produce of 
the mines at Laureium,^ were about to share it among 
the full-grown citizens, who w'ould have received ten 
drachmas apiece, when Themistocles persuaded them to 
forbear the distribution, and build with the money two 
hundred ships, ^ to help them in their war against the 
Eginetans. It was the breaking out of the Eginetan war 
which was at this time the saving of Greece ; for hereby 
were the Athenians forced to become a maritime power. 
The new ships were not used for the purpose for which 
they had been built, but became a help to Greece in her 
hour of need. And the Athenians had not only these 

^ It has been with reason suspected Italy was even fixed upon as the 
that the ingenuity of Themistocles best locality (infra, viii. 62). It 
was less shown in expounding these must be remembered that the plan 
oracles than in contriving them. He had been adopted with success by 
had probably “ himself pi'epared the the Phocteans and Teians (supra, i. 
crisis which he now stept forward to 165-168). 

decide’’ (Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 296). ^Laureium, or Laurion, was the 
The oracle would be open to in- name of the mountainous country 
fluence (supra, v. 63; vi.66); and immediately above Cape Sunium, 
Themistocles would not be likely to reaching northwards to Anaphlystus 
neglect such an engine. It was his and Thoricus. The silver-mines, 
object to overcome the natural cling- with which the w'hole tract abounded, 
ing to home of his countrymen, and had been worked from time im- 
to drive them by sheer terror to memorial. The wealth of Pisistra- 
their ships. Thence the threats of tus seems to have been in great part 
the oracles. His “keen eye” may derived from them (supra, i. 64), as 
also well have “caught a prophetic was afterwards that of Nicias and 
glimpse of the events that were to Hipponicus. They were regarded 
hallow the shores of Salamis”; i.e. as the property of the state; but 
he saw the importance of the position, private individuals, even foreigners, 
and determined that there the great were allowed to work them on pay- 
battle must and should take place, raent to the state of one twenty-fourth 
Does Mr. Grote intend by his silence of the produce, 
to oppose this view, which met with ^This is what Herodotus says, 
acceptance even among the ancients? but perhaps not what he meant to 
(see Pint. Them. c. 10). say. It seems certain tbat_ the real 

“ This plan appears to have been determination was to raise their 
seriously entertained ; and Siris in navy to the number of 200 vessels. 

VOL. II. 10 
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vessels ready before the war, but they likewise set to 
work to build more ; while they determined, in a council 
which was held after the debate upon the oracle, that, 
according to the advice of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboard their ships, and, with such 
Greeks as chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian 
invader. Such, then, were the oracles which had been 
received by the Athenians. 

145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Grecian 
cause, having assembled in one place, and there consulted 
together, and interchanged pledges with each other, 
agreed that, before any other step was taken, the feuds 
and enmities which existed between the different nations 
should first of all be appeased. Many such there were ; 
but one was of more importance than the rest, namely, 
the war which was still going on between the Athenians 
and the Eginetans.^ When this business was concluded, 
understanding that Xerxes had reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take 
note of the king’s affairs. At the same time they 
determined to send ambassadors to the Argives, and 
conclude a league with them against the Persians ; while 
they likewise despatched messengers to Gelo, the son of 
Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Corcyra, and to 
those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to Greece. 
Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan 
of defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers 
threatened all alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to 
be very great, far greater than that of any single Grecian 
people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, 
and the quarrels between the states made up, first of all 
they sent into Asia three men as spies. These men 
reached Sardis, and took note of the king’s forces, but, 
being discovered, were examined by order of the generals 
who commanded the land army, and, having been con- 
demned to suffer death, were led out to execution. 
Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, disapprov- 
ing the sentence of the generals, sent some of his body- 
guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 

1 Supra, V. 81, 89 ; vi. 87-93. The council appears to have assembled at 
the Isthmus (infra, ch. 172). 
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to bring them into his presence. The messengers found 
the spies alive, and brought them before the king, who, 
when he heard the purpose for which they had come, 
gave orders to his guards to take them round the camp, 
and show them all the footmen and all the horse, letting 
them gaze at everything to their hearts’ content ; then, 
when they were satisfied, to send them away unharmed 
to whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave aftenvards the 
following reasons. “ Had the spies been put to death,” 
he said, “ the Greeks would have continued ignorant of 
the vastness of his army, which surpassed the common 
report of it ; while he would have done them a very small 
injury by killing three of their men. On the other hand, 
by the return of the spies to Greece, his power would 
become known ; and the Greeks,” he expected, “ would 
make surrender of their freedom before he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the 
trouble of an expedition.” This reasoning was like to 
that which he used upon another occasion. While he 
was staying at Abydos, he saw some corn-ships, which 
were passing through the Hellespont from the Euxine,^ 
on their way to Egina and the Peloponnese. His 
attendants, hearing that they were the enemy’s, were 
ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signal. He, however, merely asked, 
“ Whither the ships were bound ? ” and when they 
answered, “For thy foes, master, with corn on board,” — 
“ We too are bound thither,” he rejoined, “ laden, among 
other things, with corn. What harm is it, if they carry 
our provisions for us ? ” ^ 

So the spies, when they had seen everything, were 
dismissed, and came back to Europe. 

148. The Greeks who had banded themselves together 
against the Persian king, after despatching the spies into 
Asia, sent next ambassadors to Argos. The account 
which the Argives give of their own proceedings is the 

^The corn -growing countries crTretpoOin rbv a-lrov, aAA.’ etrl jrpijffet), 
upon the Black Sea, in ancient as v. 5 and 26. 

.n modern times, supplied the com- ^That Xerxes was not altogether 
mercial nations with their chief devoid of magnanimity is plain from 
article of food. Connect with this these anecdotes as well as from his 
subject the following passages : iv. 17 conduct towa.rds the heralds Sper- 
(SiKvdai. aporripi';, ot ovk erri, o-tT^o-ei thias and Bulis (supra, cll. I 3 ^)' 
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following. They say that they had information from the 
very first of the preparations which the barbarians were 
making against Greece. So, as they expected that the 
Greeks would come upon them for aid against the as- 
sailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god, 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They 
had lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had 
been slain by the Lacedaemonians under Cleomenes, the 
son of Anaxandridas ; ^ which was the reason why they 
now sent to Delphi. When the Pythoness heard their 
question she replied : — 

‘‘ Hated of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Immortals, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching ; 

Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body ”. 

This prophecy had been given them some time before the 
envoys came ; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it 
was permitted them to enter the council-house, and there 
deliver their message. And this answer was returned to 
their demands— “Argos is ready to do as ye require, if 
the Lacedsemonians will first make a truce for thirty years, 
and will further divide with Argos the leadership of the 
allied army. Although in strict right the whole command 
should be hers,^ she will be content to have the leadership 
divided equally.” 

149. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, 
in spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a 
league with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of 
disobeying the oracle, they were greatly desirous of ob- 
taining a thirty years’ truce, to give time for their sons 

1 We have here an estimate of the government under the Achman kings, 

Argive loss in the battle and mas- in part on the supposed choice of 
sacre of which an account was gwen Argolis for his kingdom by Temenus, 
above (see vi. 78-80). If, as is pro- the eldest of the Heraclidm. The 
table, the number of citizens was hope determined the policy of Argos 
not greater than at Sparta (about at all periods of her history. It in- 
10,000), the blow was certainly tre- duced her to stand aloof from great 
mendous. We have already seen to struggles — from the Peloponnesian 
what unusual steps it led (ibid. 83). as well as from this—in order to nurse 
Perhaps the last line of the oracle her strength. And it caused her in 
refers to the e.xpediency of preserving critical times to incline always 
what remained of the Doric blood, towards alliance with the enemies of 
the topmost rank in the state. Sparta, as with the Messenians in 

2 Argos never forgot her claim or their early wars ; with Athens in b.c. 
relinquished her hopes of the hege- 461, and again in B.c. 420; with the 
mony. The claim rested in part on Corinthians in k.c. 421, and with the 
the fact that Argos was the seat of Thebans in B.C. 369. 
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to grow to man’s estate. They reflected, that if no such 
truce were concluded, and it should be their lot to suffer 
a second calamity at the hands of the Persians, it was 
likely they would fall hopelessly under the power of 
Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive council the 
Lacedemonian envoys made answer — ‘‘ They would bring 
before the people the question of concluding a truce. 
With regard to the leadership, they had received orders 
what to say, and the reply was, that Sparta had two 
kings, Argos but one — it was not possible that either of 
the two Spartans should be stripped of his dignity — but 
they did not oppose the Argive king having one vote like 
each of them.” The Argives say, that they could not 
brook this arrogance on the part of Sparta, and rather 
than yield one jot to it, they preferred to be under the 
rule of the barbarians. So they told the envoys to be 
gone, before sunset, from their territory, or they should 
be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these 
matters by the Argives themselves. There is another 
story, which is told generally through Greece, of a 
different tenor. Xerxes, it is said, before he set forth on 
his expedition against Greece, sent a herald to Argos, 
who on his arrival spoke as follows : — 

“Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We 
Persians deem that the Perses from \vhom we descend 
was the child of Perseus, the son of Danae, and of 
Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus."^ Hereby it would 
seem that we come of your stock and lineage. So then 
it neither befits us to make war upon those from whom we 
spring ; nor can it be right for you to fight, on behalf of 
others, against us. Your place is to keep quiet and hold 
yourselves aloof. Only let matters proceed as I wish, 
and there is no people whom I shall have in higher 
esteem than you.” 

This address, says the story, was highly valued by 
the Argives, who therefore at the first neither gave a 
promise to the Greeks nor yet put forward a demand. 
Afterwards, however, when the Greeks called upon them 
to give their aid, they made the claim which has been 
mentioned, because they knew well that the Laceds- 


Vide supra, ch, 61, and compare vi. 54. 
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monians would never yield it, and so they would have a 
pretext for taking no part in the war. 

15 1. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees 
remarkably with what happened many years afterwards. 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and certain others with 
him, had gone up to Susa, the city of Memnon,^ as am- 
bassadors of the Athenians, upon a business quite dis- 
tinct from this .2 While they were there, it happened 
that the Argives likewise sent ambassadors to Susa, to 
ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, “ if the friendship 
which they had formed with his father still continued, or 
if he looked upon them as his enemies ? ” — to which King 
Artaxerxes replied, Most certainly it continues ; and there 
is no city which I reckon more my friend than Argos 'k 

152. For my own part I cannot positively say whether 
Xerxes did send the herald to Argos or not ; nor whether 
Argive ambassadors at Susa did really put this question 
to Artaxerxes about the friendship between them and 
him ; neither do I deliver any opinion hereupon other 
than that of the Argives themselves. This, however, I 
know — that if every nation were to bring all its evil deeds 
to a given place, in order to make an exchange with 
some other nation, when they had all looked carefully 
at their neighbours’ faults, they would be truly glad to 
carry their own back again. So, after all, the conduct 
of the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than 
that of others. For myself, my duty is to report all that 
is said ; but I am not obliged to believe it all alike — a 
remark which may be understood to apply to my whole 
History. Some even go so far as to say that the Argives 
first invited the Persians to invade Greece, because of 
their ill success in the war with Lacedaemon, since they 
preferred anything to the smart of their actual sufferings. 
Thus much concerning the Argives. 

153. Other ambassadors, among whom was Syagrus 
from Lacedaemon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, 
with instructions to confer with Gelo. 

The ancestor of this Gelo, who first settled at Gela, 
was a native of the Isle of Telos, which lies off 

^ Supra, ii. 106, and V. 53, 54. the victories at Cyprus (b.C. 449) 

2 There seem to be no sufficient and negotiated the so-called "peace 
grounds for impugning the account of Cimon". (See Mr. Grote's re- 
given by Diodorus (xii. 3, 4), that marks.) 

Callias was sent up to Susa after 
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Triopium.i When Gela was colonised by Antiphemus 
and the Lindians of Rhodes, he likewise took part in the 
expedition. In course of time his descendants became 
the high-priests of the gods who dwell below— an office 
which they held continually, from the time that Telines, 
one of Gelo’s ancestors, obtained it in the way which I 
will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, worsted in 
a sedition, had found a refuge at Mactorium, a town 
situated on the heights above Gela. Telines reinstated 
these men, without any human help, solely by means of 
the sacred rites of these deities. From whom he received 
them, or how he himself acquired them, I cannot say; 
but certain it is, that relying on their power he brought 
the exiles back. For this his reward was to be, the office 
of high-priest of those gods for himself and his seed for 
ever. It surprises me especially that such a feat should 
have been performed by Telines ; for I have always 
looked upon acts of this nature as beyond the abilities 
of common men, and only to be achieved by such as are 
of a bold and manly spirit; whereas Telines is said by 
those who dwell about Sicily to have been a soft-hearted 
and womanish person. He however obtained this office 
in the manner above described. 

1 54. Afterwards, on the death of Oleander, the son of 
Pantares,'^ who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, 
after he had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippoc- 
rates, Oleander’s brother, mounted the throne. During 
his reign, Gelo, a descendant of the high-priest Telines, 
served with many others — of whom iEnesidemus, son of 
Pataicus,’^ was one— in the king’s body-guard. Within 
a little time his merit caused him to be raised to the 
command of all the horse. For when Hippocrates laid 
siege to Callipolis, and afterwards to Naxos, to Zancle, 
to Leontini, and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities 
of the barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished him- 
self above all the combatants. Of the various cities 
above named, there was none but Syracuse which was 
not reduced to slavery. The Syracusans w^ere saved 

iTelos, still known by its old in other Doric states, had been an 
name, lies due south of the Triopian oligarchy. Cleander probably 
promontory, at the distance of about mounted the throne in B.c. 505. 
twenty miles. 3 .-Enesidemus was the father of 

‘^Cleander was the first tyrant. Theron, tyrant of Agrigen turn not 
Before his time the government, as long afterwards. 
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from this fate, after they had suffered defeat on the river 
Elorus, by the Corinthians and Corcyrseans, who made 
peace between them and Hippocrates, on condition of 
their ceding Camarina to him; for that city anciently 
belonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the 
same length as that of Oleander his brother, perished 
near the city Hybla, as he was warring with the native 
Sicilians, then Gelo, pretending to espouse the cause of 
the two sons of Hippocrates, Eucleides and Oleander, 
defeated the citizens who were seeking to recover their 
freedom, and having so done, set aside the children, and 
himself took the kingly power. After this piece of good 
fortune, Gelo likewise became master of Syracuse, in the 
following manner. The Syracusan land-holders,^ as they 
were called, had been driven from their city by the 
common people assisted by their own slaves, the Cyl- 
lyrians, and had fled to Oasmenas. Gelo brought them 
back to Syracuse, and so got possession of the town ; 
for the people surrendered themselves, and gave up their 
city on his approach. 

156. Being now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less to 
govern Gela, which he therefore entrusted to his brother 
Hiero, while he strengthened the defences of his new 
city, which indeed was now all in all to him. And 
Syracuse sprang up rapidly to power, and became a 
flourishing place. For Gelo razed Camarina to the 
ground, and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, and 
made them citizens ; he also brought thither more than 
half the citizens of Gela, and gave them the same rights 
as the Camarinasans. So likewise with the Megarians of 
Sicily — after besieging their town and forcing them to 
surrender, he took the rich men, who, having made the 
war, looked now for nothing less than death at his hands, 
and carrying them to Syracuse, established them there 
as citizens : while the common people, who, as they had 
not taken any share in the struggle, felt secure that no 
harm would be done to them, he carried likewise to 
Syracuse, where he sold them all as slaves to be conveyed 
abroad. He did the like also by the Euboeans of Sicily, 

1 In Syracuse asin Samos (Thucyd. perty in land being perhaps confined 
viii. 21), the highest rank of citizens to them, 
seems to have borne this title, pro- 
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making the same difference. His conduct towards both 
nations arose from his belief, that a “people” was a 
most unpleasant companion.^ In this way Gelo became 
a great king. 

157. When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, 
and were admitted to an audience, they spoke as 
follows ; — 

“We have been sent hither by the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee 
to join us against the barbarians. Doubtless thou hast 
heard of his invasion, and art aware that a Persian is 
about to throw a bridge over the Hellespont, and, bringing 
with him out of Asia all the forces of the East, to carry 
war into Greece, — professing indeed that he only seeks to 
attack Athens, but really bent on bringing all the Greeks 
into subjection. Do thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid 
those who would maintain the freedom of Greece, and 
thyself assist to free her; since the power which thou 
wieldest is great, and thy portion in Greece, as lord of 
Sicily, is no small one. For if all Greece join together 
in one, there will be a mighty host collected, and we 
shall be a match for our assailants ; but if some turn 
traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only a small 
part of the whole body remains sound, then there is 
reason to fear that all Greece may perish. For do not 
thou cherish a hope that the Persian, when he has 
conquered our country, will be content and not advance 
against thee. Rather take thy measures beforehand ; 
and consider that thou defendest thyself when thou 
givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for the most 
part have prosperous issues.” 

158. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with 
vehemence : — 

“ Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with selfish 
words, and exhort me to join in league with you against 
the barbarian. Yet when I erewhile asked you to join 
with me in fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel 

1 Mr. Blakesley supposes tliat the Euboea, which was Chalcidian, is 
object of Gelo was “ to get rid as said to have been treated exactly as 
much as possible of the Chalcidian Megara, which was Peloponnesian, 
(or Ionic) element in the population, The object seems to have been 
and to foster the Peloponnesian, simply the increasing the size and 
derived from Corinth and Megara”. prosperity of the city by a o-vi/otKto-i,? 
But this object does not appear, of well-to-do persons. 
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broke out between me and Carthage;^ and when I 
earnestly besought you to revenge on the men of Egesta 
their murder of Dorieus, the son of Anaxandridas, 
promising to assist you in setting free the trading-places, 
from which you receive great profits and advantages, you 
neither came hither to give me succour, nor yet to revenge 
Dorieus ; but, for any efforts on your part to hinder it, 
these countries might at this time have been entirely 
under the barbarians. Now, however, that matters have 
prospered and gone well with me, while the danger has 
shifted its ground and at present threatens yourselves, 
lo ! you call Gelo to mind. But though ye slighted me 
then, I will not imitate you now : I am ready to give you 
aid, and to furnish as my contribution two hundred 
triremes, twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thousand 
cavalry, and an equal number of archers, slingers, and 
light horsemen,*-^ together with corn for the whole Grecian 
army so long as the war shall last. These services, 
however, I promise on one condition — that ye appoint 
me chief captain and commander of the Grecian forces 
during the war with the barbarian. Unless ye agree to 
this, I will neither send succours, nor come myself.’’ 

159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable 
to contain himself, and exclaimed : — 

“ Surely a groan would burst from Pelops’ son, 
Agamemnon,^ did he hear that her leadership was 
snatched from Sparta by Gelo and the men of Syracuse. 
Speak then no more of any such condition, as that we 
should yield thee the chief command; but if thou art 
minded to come to the aid of Greece, prepare to serve 
under Lacedemonian generals. Wilt thou not serve 
under a leader ? — then, prithee, withhold thy succours.” 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which 
showed itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the 

1 No particulars are known of this a far larger army (50,000 foot and 
war. 5000 horse), when he marched from 

2 1 do not know why these numbers Syracuse to fight the battle of 
should be considered incredible, as Himera. 

they are by Mr, Grote. Herodotus 2 'These words in the original are 
at Thurii had good means of ac- nearly an hexameter line. They are 
curately estimating the power of the an adaptation of the e.\clamation of 
Sicilian Greeks; and they were the Nestor (//. vii. 125) - 

numbers given also by the native i? Ke ju,e'y’ olfiw$eie yepior IvTrriXdTa 
historian Timmus. Diodorus too, n?)Aevs. 

it is to be observed, assigns Gelo 
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envoys his final offer : — “ Spartan stranger,” he said, 
“ reproaches cast forth against a man are wont to provoke 
him to anger ; but the insults which thou hast uttered 
in thy speech shall not persuade me to outstep good breed- 
ing in my 'answer. Surely if you maintain so stoutly 
your right to the command, it is reasonable that I should 
be still more stiff in maintaining mine, forasmuch as I 
am at the head of a far larger fleet and army. Since, 
however, the claim which I have put forward is so dis- 
pleasing to you, I will yield, and be content with less. 
Take, if it please you, the command of the land-force, 
and I will be admiral of the fleet ; or assume, if you 
prefer it, the command by sea, and I will be leader upon 
the land. Unless you are satisfied with these terms, you 
must return home by yourselves, and lose this great 
alliance.” Such was the offer which Gelo made. 

i6i. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the 
Spartan could answer, and thus addressed Gelo : — 

“ King of the Syracusans ! Greece sent us here to thee 
to ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, 
however, dost not promise to send us any army at all, 
if thou art not made leader of the Greeks ; and this com- 
mand is what alone thou stickiest for. Now when thy 
request was to have the whole command, we were con- 
tent to keep silence; for well we knew that we might 
trust the Spartan envoy to make answer for us both. 
But since, after failing in thy claim to lead the whole 
armament, thou hast now put forward a request to have 
the command of the fleet, know that, even should the 
Spartan envoy consent to this, we will not consent. 
The command by sea, if the Lacedaemonians do not wish 
for it, belongs to us. While they like to keep this com- 
mand, we shall raise no dispute ; but we will not yield 
our right to it in favour of any one else. Where w^ould 
be the advantage of our having raised up a naval force 
greater than that of any other Greek people, if neverthe- 
less we should suffer Syracusans to take the command 
away from us ? — from us, I say, w^ho are Athenians, the 
most ancient nation in Greece,^ the only Greeks who 

iThe Athenians claimed to be Arcadians and Cynurians (infra, viii. 
avroxSot'e? and yrjyemU. The claim, 73). Its real basis was simply that 
however, did not exclusively belong alluded to in the next clause; they 
to them, but extended at least to the had never left Attica. 
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have never changed their abode—the people who are 
said by the poet Homer, to have sent to Troy the man 
best able of all the Greeks to array and marshal an army 1 
— so that we may be allowed to boast somewhat.” 

162. Gelo replied — “Athenian stranger, ye have, it 
seems, no lack of commanders ; but ye are likely to lack 
men to receive their orders. As ye are resolved to yield 
nothing and claim everything, ye had best make haste 
back to Greece, and say, that the spring of her year is 
lost to her.” ^ The meaning of this expression was the 
following : as the spring is manifestly the finest season 
of the year, so (he meant to say) were his troops the 
finest of the Greek army — Greece, therefore, deprived of 
his alliance, would be like a year with the spring taken 
from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, without having any 
further dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And 
Gelo, who feared that the Greeks would be too weak to 
withstand the barbarians, and yet could not anyhow 
bring himself to go to the Peloponnese, and there, though 
king of Sicily,® serve under the Lacedaemonians, left off 
altogether to contemplate that course of action, and be- 
took himself to quite a different plan. As soon as ever 
tidings reached him of the passage of the Hellespont by 
the Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under the 
command of Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of 
Cos ; who w^as to go to Delphi, taking with him a large 
sum of money and a stock of friendly words ; there he 
was to watch the war, and see what turn it would take : 
if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give Xerxes the 
treasure, and with it earth and water for the lands which 
Gelo ruled — if the Greeks won the day, he was to convey 
the treasure back. 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from 
his father the kingly power at Cos in a right good con- 
dition, and had of his own free will and without the 

1 See II. ii. 552 : — oration of Pericles ; but it does not 

„ 7- occur in the report left by Thucy- 

TCJS yvTTw Tts 6/xoios sttix yeVer dides of that speech. Did any other 
... version exist of the Adyos t-TrtTtt(/j(.o 9 ? 

■’This title IS remarkable, but 

2 A similar expression is said by scarcely seems too strong when we 
Aristotle i. 7, iii. 10) to have consider the e.xtcnt of Gelo’s power, 
been introduced into the funeral 
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approach of any danger, from pure love of justice, given 
up his power into the hands of the people at large, and 
departed to Sicily; where he assisted in the Samian 
seizure and settlement of Zancle, or Messana, as it was 
afterwards called. Upon this occasion Gelo chose him 
to send into Greece, because he was acquainted with 
the proofs of honesty which he had given. And now he 
added to his former honourable deeds an action which 
is not the least of his merits. With a vast sum entrusted 
to him and completely in his power, so that he niight 
have kept it for his own use if he had liked, he did not 
touch it; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight and 
Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought the whole 
treasure back with him to Sicily. 

165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that 
Gelo, though he knew that he must serve under the 
Lacedemonians, would nevertheless have come to the 
aid of the Greeks, ^ had not it been for Terillus, the son 
of Crinippus, king of Himera; who, driven from his city 
by There, the son of /Enesidemus, king of Agrigentum, 
brought into Sicily at this very time - an army of three 
hundred thousand men, Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans,^ under 
the command of Hamilcar, the son of Hanno, king of the 
Carthaginians. Terillus prevailed upon Hamilcar, partly 

1 Ephorus said that Gelo was on to send succours to their Sicilian 
the point of despatching 200 ships, brethren. 

10,000 foot, and 2000 horse, to the “This is the first instance of the 
assistance of the Greeks, when he mixed mercenary armies of Carthage, 
heard of the approach of the Car- by which her conquests weie ordi- 
thaginians (Frag. in). narily effected. As her own Phoe- 

- According to Ephorus and nician population ^^as small, it was 
Diodorus (xi. i), this attack was con- her policy to spare it, and to hire 
certed between the Carthaginians and soldiers from the countries to which 
the Persians, who purposely fell upon she had the readiest access. The 
the opposite ends of Greece at the native African races always furnished 
same moment. I cannot see that her with the greatest number of 
there is any improbability in such a troops ; after them she drew her 
combination; but the fact that Herod- supplies from the various maritime 
otus was ignorant of the pretended nations bordering upon the western 
alliance is certainly a grave argument Mediterranean, 
against its reality. To account for The Carthaginians formed their 
the coincidence in point of time of armies of mixi’d mercenaries to pre- 
the two attacks, no alliance is needed, vent mutinies. The number on this 
since the Carthaginians would gladly occasion is probably exaggerated ; 
take advantage of a season when the but it is given by Diodorus (xi. 20) 
states of Greece Proper were too as well as by Herodotus, 
much engaged with their own affairs 
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as his sworn friend, but more through the zealous aid of 
Anaxilaiis, the son of Cretines, king of Rhegium ; who, 
by giving his own sons to Hamilcar as hostages, induced 
him to make the expedition. Anaxilaiis herein served his 
own father-in-law ; for he was married to a daughter of 
Terillus, by name Cydippe. So, as Gelo could not give 
the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the sum of money 
to Delphi. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero 
in Sicily over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, fell out upon 
the very day that the Greeks defeated the Persians at 
Salamis. Hamilcar, who was a Carthaginian on his 
father’s side only, but on his mother’s a Syracusan, and 
who had been raised by his merit to the throne of Carthage, 
after the battle and the defeat, as I am informed, disap- 
peared from sight : Gelo made the strictest search for 
him, but he could not be found anywhere, either dead or 
alive. 

167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their 
guide, give the following account of this matter : 
Hamilcar, they say, during all the time that the battle 
raged between the Greeks and the barbarians, which was 
from early dawn till evening, remained in the camp, 
sacrificing and seeking favourable omens, while he burned 
on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the victims which he 
offered. Here, as he poured libations upon the sacrifices, 
he saw the rout of his army ; whereupon he cast himself 
headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilear’s disappearance 
happened, as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as 
the Syracusans maintain, in some other, certain it is that 
the Carthaginians offer him sacrifice, and in all their 
colonies have monuments erected to his honour, as well 
as one, which is the grandest of all, at Carthage. Thus 
much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyrseans, whom the envoys that 
visited Sicily took in their way, and to whom they 
delivered the same message as to Gelo, — their answers 
and actions were the following. With great readiness 
they promised to come and give their help to the 
Greeks; declaring that “the ruin of Greece was a thing 
which they could not tamely stand by to see ; for should 
she fall, they must the very next day submit to slavery ; 
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so that they were bound to assist her to the very utter- 
most of their power”. But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the 
succours to be sent, they were of quite a different mind 
and though they manned sixty ships, it was long ere they 
put to sea with them ; and when they had so done, they 
went no further than the Peloponnese, where they lay to 
with their fleet, off the Lacedasmonian coast, about Pylos 
and Tasnarum,— like Gelo, watching to see what turn the 
war would take. For they despaired altogether of the 
Greeks gaining the day, and expected that the Persians 
would win a great battle, and then be masters of the 
whole of Greece. They therefore acted as I have said, 
in order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words like these: “0 king! though the Greeks sought 
to obtain our aid in their war with thee, and though we 
had a force of no small size, and could have furnished a 
greater number of ships than any Greek state except 
Athens,^ yet we refused, since we would not fight against 
thee, nor do aught to cause thee annoyance”. The 
Corcyrasans hoped that a speech like this would gain 
them better treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks ; and it would have done so, in my judgment. 
At the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their 
countrymen, which they used when the time came. Re- 
proached by them for sending no succours, they replied, 
“that they had fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but 
that the Etesian winds did not allow them to double Cape 
Malea, and this hindered them from reaching Salamis— 
it was not from any bad motive that they had missed the 
sea-fight In this way the Corcyrseans eluded the re- 
proaches of the Greeks. 

169. The Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid 
from them came and made their request, acted as follows. 
They despatched messengers in the name of their state 
to Delphi, and asked the god, whether it would make for 
their welfare if they should lend succour to Greece. 
“Fools!” replied the Pythoness, “do ye not still com- 

1 Thucydides confirms the flourish- Thucyd. i. 33: yavrtKov re k 
ing condition of the Corcyrean navy irAV roi) Trop’ v/xli' irkHa-Tov)- At that 
at this date (i. 14). Corcyra con- time they were able to man a fleet of 
tinned to be the second naval power no triremes (ib. 47). 
in Greece down to B.c. 435 (see 
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plain of the woes which the assisting of Menelatis cost 
you at the hands of angry Minos ? How wroth was he, 
when, in spite of their having lent you no aid towards 
avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them to 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman from 
Sparta ! ” When this answer was brought from Delphi 
to the Cretans, they thought no more of assisting the 
Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, 
or Sicily, as it is now called, in search of Dsdalus, and 
there perished by a violent death. After a while the 
Cretans, warned by some god or other, made a great 
expedition into Sicania, all except the Polichnites and 
the Frisians, and besieged Camicus (which in my time 
belonged to Agrigentum) by the space of five years. At 
last, however, failing in their efforts to take the place, 
and unable to carry on the siege any longer from the 
pressure of hunger, they departed and went their way. 
Voyaging homewards they had reached lapygia, when a 
furious storm arose and threw them upon the coast. All 
their vessels were broken in pieces ; and so, as they saw 
no means of returning to Crete, they founded the town 
of Hyria, where they took up their abode, changing their 
name from Cretans to Messapian lapygians, and at the 
same time becoming inhabitants of the mainland instead 
of islanders. From Hyria they afterwards founded those 
other towns which the Tarentines at a much later period 
endeavoured to take, but could not, being defeated signally. 
Indeed, so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks never happened 
at any other time, so far as my knowledge extends : nor 
was it only the Tarentines who suffered : but the men 
of Rhegium too, who had been forced to go to the aid 
of the Tarentines by Micythus the son of Chcerus, 
lost here 3000 of their citizens; while the number of 
the Tarentines who fell was beyond all count. This 
Micythus had been a household slave of Anaxilaus, and 
was by him left in charge of Rhegium : he is the same 
man who was afterwards forced to leave Rhegium, when 
he settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from which place he made 
many offerings of statues to the shrine at Olympiad 

1 These details are remarkably than seventeen statues inscribed with 
confirmed by Pausanias (v. xxvi. §§ the name of Micythus (or, as he 
3,4), He found at Olympia no fewer writes it, Smicythus), the son of 
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17 1. This account of the Rhegians and the Tarentines 
is a digression from the story which I was relating. To 
return — the Frisians say that men of various nations 
now flocked to Crete, ^ which was stript of its inhabitants ; 
but none came in such numbers as the Grecians. Three 
generations after the death of Minos the Trojan war took 
place ; and the Cretans were not the least distinguished 
among the helpers of Menelaiis. But on this account, 
when they came back from Troy, famine and pestilence 
fell upon them, and destroyed both the men and the 
cattle. Crete was a second time stript of its inhabitants, 
a remnant only being left; who form, together with fresh 
settlers, the third “ Cretan ” people by whom the island 
has been inhabited. These were the events of which the 
Pythoness now reminded the men of Crete ; and thereby 
she prevented them from giving the Greeks aid, though 
they wished to have gone to their assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the 
Medes until they were forced to do so ; for they gave 
plain proof that the intrigues of the Aleuadse - were not 
at all to their liking. No sooner did they hear that 
the Persian was about to cross over into Europe than 
they despatched envoys to the Greeks who were met to 
consult together at the Isthmus, whither all the states 
which were well fnclined to the Grecian cause had sent 
their delegates. These envoys on their arrival thus 
addressed their countrymen : — 

“ Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of 
Olympus ; for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as 
well as the rest of Greece. We for our parts are quite 
ready to take our share in this work ; but you must 
likewise send us a strong force; otherwise we give you 
fair warning that we shall make terms with the Persians. 


Chcerus. The inscriptions of some 
gave Rhegium as the country of 
Micythus, while those of others gave 
Messen^, or Zancl<§. Occasionally 
he was mentioned as living at Tegea. 
Besides the statues which Pausanias 
saw, there were others which had 
been carried off by Nero. 

1 Homer thus describes the inhabi- 
tants shortly after the Trojan war : — 

TLS -ya? ecTTi, (uecrw ei'l oIvotti 

TTOI'TW, 

VOL. II. : 
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Od. xis. 172-177. 

- Supra, chap. 6. Compare chap. 
140, ad fin. 
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For we ought not to be left, exposed as we are in front 
of all the rest of Greece, to die in your defence alone and 
unassisted. If however you do not choose to send us 
aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy ; for there 
is no force so strong as inability. We shall therefore do 
our best to secure our own safety.” 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body 
of foot to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass 
of Olympus, Accordingly a force was collected, which 
passed up the Euripus, and disembarking at Alus, on the 
coast of Ach^a, left the ships there, and marched by land 
into Thessaly. Here they occupied the defile of Tempe ; 
which leads from Lower Macedonia into Thessaly along 
the course of the Peneus, having the range of Olympus 
on the one hand and Ossa upon the other. In this place 
the Greek force that had been collected, amounting to 
about 10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched their camp ; 
and here they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. 
The commanders were, on the part of the Lacedemonians, 
Evenetus, the son of Carenus, who had been chosen out 
of the Polemarchs,^ but did not belong to the blood 
royal ; and on the part of the Athenians, Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles. They did not however maintain 
their station for more than a few days ; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Mace- 
donian, and counselled them to decamp from Tempe, 
telling them that if they remained in the pass they would 
be trodden under foot by the invading army, whose 
numbers they recounted, and likewise the multitude of 
their ships. So when the envoys thus counselled them, 
and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Macedonian 
who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In 
my opinion what chiefly wrought on them was the fear 
that the Persians might enter by another pass,^ whereof 
they now heard, which led from Upper Macedonia^ into 

^The Spartan Polemarchs are 2 vide supra, chap. 128. The 
mentioned both by Thucydides and pass intended is probably that which 
Xenophon. They were the highest crossed the Olympic range by the 
officers in the army next to the Idng town of Petra, whence it descended 
(Thucyd. iv. 66 ; Xen. Hell. Vi. iv. § to Pythium at the western base of the 
15). Each commanded a division mountain. 

(fj. 6 pa=fiotpa), of which in the time of By “ Upper Macedonia" Herod- 
Xenophon there were six. otus appears to mean the upper 
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Thessaly through the territory of the Perrha^bi, and by 
the town of Gonnus, — the pass by which soon afterwards 
the army of Xerxes actually made its entrance. The 
Greeks therefore went back to their ships and sailed away 
to the Isthmus. 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition 
into Thessaly; they took place when the king was at 
Abydos, preparing to pass from Asia into Europe. The 
Thessalians, when their allies forsook them, no longer 
wavered, but warmly espoused the side of the Medes; 
and afterwards, in the course of the war, they were of the 
very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took 
counsel together concerning the words of Alexander, and 
considered where they should fix the war, and what 
places they should occup}^ The opinion which prevailed 
was, that they should guard the pass of Thermopyl^ ; 
since it was narrower than the Thessalian defile, and at 
the same time nearer to them. Of the pathway, by 
which the Greeks who fell at Thermopylse Avere inter- 
cepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their arrival at 
Thermopyls, it was discovered to them by the Tra- 
chinians. This pass then it was determined that they 
should guard, in order to prevent the barbarians from 
penetrating into Greece through it ; and at the same time 
it was resolved that the fleet should proceed to Artemisium, 
in the region of Histiseotis,! for as those places are near 
to one another, it wmuld be easy for the fleet and army 
to hold communication. The two places may be thus 
described. 

176. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace contracts 
into a narrow channel, running between the isle of 
Sciathus and the mainland of Magnesia. When this 
narrow strait is passed you come to the line of coast 
called Artemisium ; ^ which is a portion of Eubcea, and 

portionofPieria, where it approaches Histiaea, which afterwards became 
the Perrhtebian frontier. This Oreus (\ide infra, viii. 23). 
follows from chap. 13T. Otherwise 2 The temple of Artemis, from 
we might have been led to imagine which the line of coast received its 
that Xcr.xes ascended the valley of name, appears to have been situated, 
the Haliacmon, and entered Perrhrn- as temples so often were, at the ex- 
bia by the pass of Volusiana, or treme point of the island, the pro- 
Servia, montory now called Cape Amoni. 

t The northern tract of Eubcea The celebrity of this temple caused 
was called Histiseotis, from the town the poets to represent all the seas and 
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contains a temple of Artemis. As for the entrance into 
Greece by Trachis, it is, at its narrowest point, about 
fifty feet wide. This, however, is not the place where the 
passage is most contracted ; for it is still narrower a little 
above and a little below Thermopyl^. At Alpeni,i 
which is lower down than that place, it is only wide 
enough for a single carriage ; and up above, at the river 
Phcenix, near the town called Anthela, it is the same. 
West of Thermopyl^ ^ rises a lofty and precipitous hill, 
impossible to climb, which runs up into the chain of 
GEta ; while to the east the road is shut in by the sea 
and by marshes.^ In this place are the warm springs, 
which the natives call “The Cauldrons”;^ and above 
them stands an altar sacred to Hercules.^^ A wall had 
once been carried across the opening ; ^ and in this there 
had of old times been a gateway. These works were 
made by the Phocians, through fear of the Thessalians, 
at the time when the latter came from Thesprbtia to 
establish themselves in the land of i®olis, which they 
still occupy." As the Thessalians strove to reduce Phocis, 
the Phocians raised the wall to protect themselves, and 
likewise turned the hot springs upon the pass, that so the 
ground might be broken up by watercourses, using thus 
all possible means to hinder the Thessalians from in- 

shores of these parts as under the closed within receptacles of masonry, 
protection of the goddess. about two feet in depth, from which 

J Infra, chap. 216. in cool w'eather a strong vapour 

- Herodotus supposes the general rises. The name “Cauldron” is 
bearing of the coast at this point to thus very expressive, 
have been north and south, as it is «The whole district was regarded 
generally on this side of Greece, as ennobled by the sufferings of Her- 
whereas in reality the coast runs from cules, and as sacred to him (see 
west to east. This is a strange mis- chap. 198, and cf. Sophocl. Trach- 
take for one who had visited the in. passim). Hence the name of 
spot. The mountain-range is in Heracleia, which the Spartans gave 
fact south, and the sea north of the to Trachis. 

pass (see the plan, infra, p. 177). •’Vide infra, chaps. 208, 223, 225. 

••This is the only mention which For a full consideration of the various 
Herodotus makes of the marshes, localities, see the notes on chaps, 
which must at all times have formed 198-200. 

so important a feature of the pass ^-xhe reference is to the original 
(vide infra, chap. 20). immigration of the Thessalians into 

4 So Pausanias (iv. .\'.xxv. § 6). the country afterwards called by their 
The springs at Thermopylae are hot name, when they drove out the 
(about TOO'" Fahrenheit) and salt. Boeotians, and other .diolic tribes. 
There are two of them, which seem This was supposed to have taken 
anciently to have been devoted place sixty years after the Trojan 
respectively to male and female war. 
bathers (Pausan.). They are en- 
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vading their country. The old wall had been built in 
very remote times ; and the greater part of it had gone 
to decay through age. Now, however, the Greeks 
resolved to repair its breaches, and here make their 
stand against the Barbarian. At this point there is a 
village very nigh the road, i\.lpeni by name, from which 
the Greeks reckoned on getting corn for their troops. 

177. These places, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit 
for their purpose. Weighing well all that was likely to 
happen, and considering that in this region the barbarians 
could make no use of their vast numbers, nor of their 
cavalry, they resolved to await here the invader of Greece. 
And when news reached them of the Persians being in 
Pieria, straightway they broke up from the Isthmus, and 
proceeded, some on foot to Thermopylae, others by sea to 
Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the two 
stations;^ and about the sarnie time the Delphians, 
alarmed both for themselves and for their country, con- 
sulted the god, and received for answer a command to 
“ pray to the winds ; for the winds would do Greece good 
service”. So when this answer was given them, forth- 
with the Delphians sent word of the prophecy to those 
Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and, cheering them 
thereby amid the fears which they entertained with 
respect to the Barbarian, earned their everlasting gratitude. 
This done, they raised an altar to the winds at Thyia^ 
(where Thyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom the 
region takes its name, has a precinct), and worshipped 
them with sacrifices. And even to the present day the 
Delphians sacrifice to the winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now' departed from Therma ; 
and ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch 
across direct for Sciathus, at w^hich place there were upon 
the look-out three vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a 
ship of Troezen, another of Egina, and the third from 
Athens. These vessels no sooner saw from a distance 
the barbarians approaching than they all hurriedly took 
to flight. 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Troe- 

1 Thermopylffi and Artemisium. Thyia herself was, according to 

2 The site of Thyia, which no others, a daughter of Castalius. 
other author mentions, is unknown. 
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zenian ship, which was commanded by Prexinus, fell into 
their hands. Hereupon the Persians took the handsomest 
of the men-at-arms, and drew him to the prow of the 
vessel, where they sacrificed him ; for they thought the 
man a good omen to their cause, seeing that he was at 
once so beautiful, and likewise the first captive they had 
made. The man who was slain in this way was called 
Leo ; and it may be that the name he bore helped him 
to his fate in some measure. 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, Asonides, 
gave the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at- 
arms, Pythes, the son of Ischenoiis, distinguishing himself 
beyond all the others who fought on that day. After the 
ship was taken this man continued to resist, and did not 
cease fighting till he fell quite covered with wounds. 
The Persians who served as men-at-arms in the squadron, 
finding that he was not dead, but still breathed, and 
being very anxious to save his life, since he had behaved 
so valiantly, dressed his wounds with myrrh, and bound 
them up with bandages of cotton. Then, when they 
were returned to their own station, they displayed their 
prisoner admiringly to the whole host, and behaved to- 
wards him with much kindness ; but all the rest of the 
ship’s crew were treated merely as slaves. 

182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two of 
the vessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus 
of Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mouth of 
the river Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the 
bark, but not of the men. For the Athenians had no 
sooner run their vessel aground than they leapt out, and 
made their way through Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Greeks stationed at Artemisium learnt what 
had happened by fire-signals ^ from Sciathus, so terrified 
were they, that, quitting their anchorage-ground at 
Artemisium, and leaving scouts to watch the foe on the 
highlands of Euboea, they removed to Chalcis, intending 
to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward 
by the barbarians, advanced as far as the sunken rock 

1 The employment of fire-signals [Agam, 29-32. 272-307). The prac- 
among the Greeks was very common, tice was certainly very usual in his- 
/Eschylus represents it as known to torical times (Thucyd. ii. 94, iii. 22, 
them at the time of the Trojan war 80). 
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between Sciathus and Magnesia, which is called “ The 
Ant,”i and there set up a stone pillar w^hich they had 
brought with them for that purpose. After this, their 
course being now clear, the barbarians set sail with all 
their ships from Therma, eleven days from the time that 
the king quitted the town. The rock, which lay directly 
in their course, had been made known to them by Pammon 
of Scyros. A day’s voyage without a stop brought them 
to Sepias in Magnesia,^ and to the strip of coast which 
lies between the town of Casthanaea and the promontory 
of Sepias. 

184. As far as this point then, and on land as far as 
Thermopylae, the armament of Xerxes had been free from 
mischance ; and the numbers were still, according to my 
reckoning, of the following amount. First there was the 
ancient complement of the 1207 vessels which came 
with- the king from Asia — the contingents of the 
nations severally — amounting, if we allow to each 
ship a crew of 200 men,*' to 241,400. Each of 
these vessels had on board, besides native soldiers, 
thirty fighting men, who were either Persians, Medes, 
or Sacans; which gives an addition of 36,210. 
To these two numbers I shall further add the crews of 
the penteconters ; which may be reckoned, one with 
another, at fourscore men each. Of such vessels there 
were (as I said before^) 3000 ; and the men on board 
them accordingly would be 240,000. This was the 
sea force brought by the king from Asia ; and it amounted 
in all to 517,610 men. The number of the foot soldiers 
was 1,700,000 ; ^ that of the horsemen 80,000 ; to which 

1 This seems to be the rock known -The crew of a Greek trireme 
to the Greek sailors as Lefiari, which seems always to have been 200 (vide 
lies exactly midway between the infra, viii. 17} ; and we have here an 
coast of Magnesia and the south- evidence that Herodotus knew of no 
western promontory of the island, difference in this respect between the 
The precaution taken exhibits the Greek vessels and the Persian. The 
skill and forethought of the Phoe- proportion between the sailors and 
nician navigators, who had the chief Epibaie, or men-at-arms, is not un- 
direction of the fleet, in a favourable like that which obtains in our own 
light. na\y. 

•■2 The distance is calculated to Supra, chap. 97. It appears 
be about goo stades, or 103 miles, from that passage that in these 3000 
This would considerably exceed the vessels are included, besides pente- 
average day’s voyage of a merchant centers, varioi^ other craft of a 
vessel in Herodotus’s time (supra, much smaller size, 
iv. 85), but it was quite within the -Supra, chap. 6o. 
powers of a trireme. ® See chap. 87. 
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must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and the 
Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000. 
The whole number, therefore, of the land and sea forces 
added together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was 
the force brought from Asia, wdthout including the camp 
followers, or taking any account of the provision-ships 
and the men whom they had on board. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add 
the forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I can 
only speak from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in 
Thrace, and in the islands off the coast of Thrace, ^ 
furnished to the fleet 120 ships; the crews of 
which would amount to 24,000 men. Besides these, 
footmen were furnished by the Thracians, the P^onians, 
the Eordians, the Bottiasans, by the Chalcidian tribes, 
by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Macedonians, 
the Perrhabians, the Enianians, the Dolopians, the 
Magnesians, the Achasans, and by all the dwellers upon 
the Thracian sea-board ; and the forces of these nations 
amounted, I believe, to 300,000 men. These numbers, 
added to those of the force which came out of Asia, 
make the sum of the fighting men 2,641,610. 

186. Such then being the number of the fighting men, 
it is my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, 
together with the crews of the corn-barks, and of the other 
craft accompanying the army, made up an amount rather 
above than below that of the fighting men. However, 

I will not reckon them as either fewer or more, but take 
them at an equal number. We have therefore to add to 
the sum already reached an exactly equal amount. This 
will give 5,283,220 as the whole number of men brought 
by Xerxes, the son of Darius, as far as Sepias and 
Thermopyla.‘^ 


1 Thasos is the only one of these 
which has a name; but there are 
many small islands, just off the 
coast. 

“ It can scarcely be doubted that 
this amount is considerably beyond 
the truth. It would have been the 
object of the several officers of 
Xer.ves to exaggerate the numbers 
under their command, for their own 
credit in having brought so many 
men into the field ; and Xerxes him- 


self might have been content to have 
such exaggerations made, both as 
adding to his glory and as tending 
to_ alarm the Greeks. After the 
failure of the expedition it w'as 
equally an object with the Greeks 
to magnify its gi-eatness, since they 
thus increased the merit of their own 
success. Still, portions of the de- 
tails of the estimate seem to be 
altogether trustworthy; and it is 
possible to point out the chief 
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187. Such then was the amount of the entire host of 
Xerxes. As for the number of the women who ground 

places where exaggeration has crept The estimate of Herodotus will 
be best exhibited in a tabular form 

Quality of Troops, i Number. Ground of the Estimate. 


Forces from Asia. ^ 


Forces from Europe-( 


Infantry . . 
Cavalry . . 


Arabs and Libyans , | 
Crews of the triremes I 


Armed force on board I 
them. ' 

Crews of the smaller : 
vessels. , 


Land army . . 


Crews of triremes . j 


1,700,000 The measurement at Do- 
riscus, 

80.000 Common report— number 

probably counted at Do- 
riscus. 

20.000 Rough guess. 

241,400 Calculated from the 
known number of the 
triremes 11207). 

36,210 Ditto. 

240.000 Rough guess from the sup- 

posed number of such 
vessels I3000J and the 
presumed average crew 
(80). 

300.000 Rough guess, based on 

the number of troops 
they might be supposed 
capable of furnishing. 

24.000 Calculated from the num- 

ber of triremes, which 
was likely to be known. 


Total of the military force . 2,641,610 

Attendants 2,641,610 estimated at an equal number. 

Grand Total. 5,283,220 


Of these numbers the following 
appear beyond suspicion. The 
crews of the triremes, Asiatic and 
European, 241,400 and 24,000 — the 
armed force on board the former, 
36,210 — and the Asiatic cavalry (a 
low estimate), 80,000. The follow- 
ing are open to question from the 
evident want of sufficient data, and 
from other causes, i. The crews of 
the penteconters and smaller vessels, 
which are^uessn’d at 3000 in number, 
with a supposed average crew of 
So, giving a total of 240,000 men. 
The average of 80 seems very unduly 
large ; since it is difficult to suppose 
that even the crew of a penteconter 
much exceeded that number, and 
the smaller vessels must have carried 
very many less. Perhaps forty or 
fifty would be a fairer average. And 
the number of if/in’i' thousand might 
safely be reduced to one, for the 
trireme had now become the ordinary 


ship of war. These reductions would 
strike off 200,000 men. 2. The 
Arabs and Libyans seem over-rated 
at 20,000. If the entire cavalry, 
to which so many of the 
chief nations contributed (chaps. 
84-86), was no more than 80,000, 
the camels and chariots are not 
likely to have reached 10,000. It 
must be doubted, too, whether the 
Arabian camel-riders, who were 
stationed in the rear (chap. 87), did 
not really belong to the baggage- 
train, in which case Herodotus 
would have counted them twice. 
3. The land force which joined the 
expedition on its march through 
Europe fell probably far short of 
300,000. That number would seem 
to be a high estimate for the great- 
est military force which the countries 
named could anyhow furnish. I'he 
levies hastily raised on the line of 
march of the Persian army are not 
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the corn, of the concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can 
give any sure account of it ; nor can the baggage horses 
and other sumpter-beasts, nor the Indian hounds which 
followed the army, be calculated, by reason of their 
multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised that the 
water of the rivers was found too scant for the army in 
some instances; rather it is a marvel to me how the 
provisions did not fail, when the numbers were so great. 
For I find on calculation that if each man consumed no 

likely to have reached one-third of closure (supra, chap. 6o), not to 
the amount. Further, it is worth stand close together. The amount 
notice what a great disproportion of this exaggeration it is almost 
there is between the triremes impossible to estimate, but it can 
furnished (120), which could have scarcely have amounted to so much 
been easily counted, and the land as one-half. 

force, which could only be guessed. If the naval and military force be 
4. The Asiatic infantry was no doubt reduced in accordance with the 
purposely exaggerated by its com- above suggestions, it will still consist 
raanders, who would order their of about a million and a half of 
men, when they entered the en- combatants: viz.— 

Asiatic infantry, ab. . . 1,000,000 
Asiatic cavalry, ab. . . 80,000 

Libyans in chariots, etc., 10,000 
European land force, ab. 100,000 
Crews of Asiatic triremes 241,400 
Armed force on ditto . 36,210 

Crews of smaller vessels, ab. 40,000 
Crews of European triremes 24,000 

1,531,610 

With respect to the non-com- chap, roo), corroborates Herodotus 
batants, Mr. Grote's remark [Hist, as to the exact number of Persian 
of Greece) is most sound, that Herod- triremes, with the exception that he 
otiis has applied a Greek standard applies the number to the fleet at 
to a case where such application is Salamis. Reasons have already 
wholly unwarranted. The crews of been given (supra, loc. cit. ) for pre- 
the vessels would decidedly have had ferring, on this head, the statement 
no attendants— and the " great mass of Herodotus. The latter gives the 
of the army " would likewise have number of the fleet at 1000, that of 
been without them. “ A few gran- the land force at 800,000, exclusive 
dees might be richly provided ; " yet of chariots [Persic. Exc. g 23). But 
even their attendants would mostly Ctesias is an utterly worthless 
have carried arras, and been counted authority, as this part of his His- 
araong the infantry. It was there- tory (§§ 25, 26) most plainly show’s, 
fore scarcely necessary for Herod- iEschylus does not give the amount 
otus to have made any addition at of the land force ; but his expressions 
all to his estimate, on the score of agree rather with the vast numbers 
attendants ,• and if he made any, of Herodotus, than with the more 
it should have been very trifling. moderate total of Ctesias [Pers. 56- 
'I'he estimates furnished by other 64, 122-144, 724, 735-738). The 
waiters have little importance, the popular belief of the time was that 
only original statements being those Xerxes brought a land force of 
of jFlschylus and Ctesias. The 3,000,000 to Thermopylae (see the 
former, as we have seen (supra, inscription, infra, chap. 228). 


= 1,190,000 land force. 


: 341,610 sea force. 
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more than a choenix of corn a day, there must have been 
used daily by the army 110,340 medimni,i and this 
without counting what was eaten by the women, the 
eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, and the hounds. Among 
all this multitude of men there was not one who, for 
beauty and stature, deserved more than Xerxes himself 
to wield so vast a power. 

188. The fleet, then, as I said, on leaving Therma, 
sailed to the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the 
strip of coast between the city of Casthansea and Cape 
Sepias. The ships of the first row were moored to the 
land, while the remainder swung at anchor further oif. 
The beach extended but a very little way, so that they 
had to anchor off the shore, row upon row, eight deep. 
In this manner they passed the night. But at dawn of 
day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea and a 
violent storm, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east — a wind which the people in those parts 
call Hellespontias. Such of them as perceived the wind 
rising, and were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled 
the tempest by dragging their ships up on the beach, 
and in this way saved both themselves and their vessels. 
But the ships which the storm caught out at sea were 
driven ashore, some of them near the place called Ipni, 
or “ The Ovens,” at the foot of Pelion ; others on the 
strand itself; others again about Cape Sepias; while a 
portion were dashed to pieces near the cities of Meliboea 
and Casthan^a. There w'as no resisting the tempest. 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon 
Boreas to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle 
which had reached them, commanding them to “ seek help 
from their son-in-law”. For Boreas, according to the 


iThis is a miscalculation. The 
actual amount, according to the 
number at which Herodotus reckons 
the host, would be 1 10,067^ medimni. 
The medimnus contained about 
twelve gallons English. 

With respect to the mode in 
which the immense host was actually 
supplied, we must bear in mind, i. 
That Asiatics are accustomed to live 
upon a very scanty diet. 2. That 
commissariat preparations on the 
largest scale had been made for 


several years (vii. 20). Alagazines of 
stores had been laid up on the line 
of march (chap. 25), and the natives 
had been stimulated to prepare sup- 
plies of food of all kinds (chap. 119). 
3. That a vast number of transports 
laden with corn (o-traytoya wAoiat ac- 
companied the host along shore 
(chaps. 186, 191). And 4. That not- 
withstanding all these precautions, 
the e.xpedition did suffer from want 
(Hsschyl. Pcrs. 797-799). 
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tradition of the Greeks, took to wife a woman of Attica, 
t'fs., Orithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus. So the 
Athenians, as the tale goes, considering that this marriage 
made Boreas their son-in-law, and perceiving, while they 
lay with their ships at Chalcis of Euboea,^ that the wind 
was rising, or, it may be, even before it freshened, offered 
sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Orithyia, entreat- 
ing them to come to their aid and to destroy the ships 
of the barbarians, as they did once before off Mount 
Athos. Whether it was owing to this that Boreas ^ fell 
with violence on the barbarians at their anchorage, I 
cannot say; but the Athenians declared that they had 
received aid from Boreas before, and that it was he who 
now caused all these disasters. They therefore, on their 
return home, built a temple to this god on the banks of 
the Ilissus. 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this 
storm at the lowest, say that 400 of their ships were 
destroyed, that a countless multitude of men were 
slain, and a vast treasure engulfed. Ameinocles, the son 
of Cretines, a Magnesian, who farmed land near Cape 
Sepias, found the wreck of these vessels a source of great 
gain to him; many were the gold and silver drinking- 
cups, cast up long afterwards by the surf, which he 
gathered ; while treasure-boxes too, which had belonged 
to the Persians, and golden articles of all kinds and 
beyond count, came into his possession. Ameinocles 
grew to be a man of great wealth in this way; but in 
other respects things did not go over well with him : he 
too, like other men, had his own grief— the calamity of 
losing his offspring. 

191. As for the number of the provision craft and other 
merchant ships which perished, it was beyond count. 
Indeed, such was the loss, that the commanders of the 
sea force, fearing lest in their shattered condition the 
Thessalians should venture on an attack, raised a lofty 
barricade around their station out of the wreck of the 
vessels cast ashore. The storm lasted three days. At 

1 Supra, chap. 182. wind indifferently Boreas and 

2 It is evident that the points of Apeliotes (north-east and east, ac- 
the compass were not fixed in the cording to Pliny’s explanation). If 
time of Herodotus with the precision the wind really blew from the Helles- 
which had been attained when Pliny pont, its direction would have been 
wrote. Herodotus calls the same north-east by east. 
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length the Magians, by offering victims to the Winds, 
and charming them with the help of conjurers, while at 
the same time they sacrificed to Thetis and the Nereids, 
succeeded in laying the storm four days after it first 
began; or perhaps it ceased of itself. The reason of 
their offering sacrifice to Thetis was this : they were 
told by the lonians that here was the place whence 
Peleus carried her off, and that the whole promontory 
was sacred to her and to her sister Nereids. So the 
storm lulled upon the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highlands 
of Euboea hastened down from their stations on the day 
following that whereon the storm began, and acquainted 
their countrymen with all that had befallen the Persian 
fleet. These no sooner heard what had happened than 
straightway they returned thanks to Poseidon the Saviour, 
and poured libations in his honour; after which they 
hastened back with all speed to Artemisium, expecting 
to find a very few ships left to oppose them, and arriving 
there for the second time, took up their station on that 
strip of coast: nor from that day to the present have 
they ceased to address Poseidon by the name then given 
him, of “ Saviour ”. 

193. The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea 
grew smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and 
proceeded to coast along the mainland. Having then 
rounded the extreme point of Magnesia, they sailed 
straight into the bay that runs up to Pagasae. There 
is a place in this bay, belonging to Magnesia, where 
Hercules is said to have been put ashore to fetch water 
by Jason and his companions; who then deserted him 
and went on their way to iEa in Colchis, on board the 
ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the 
circumstance that they intended, after watering their 
vessel at this place, to quit the shore and launch forth 
into the deep, it received the name of Aphetae. Here 
then it was that the fleet of Xerxes came to an 
anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind 
the rest, happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet 
at Artemisium, mistook it for their own, and sailing 
down into the midst of it, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The commander of this squadron was Sanddces, 
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the son of Thamasius, governor of Cyme ^ in ^Eolis. 
He was of the number of the royal judges, ^ and had been 
crucified by Darius some time before, on the charge of 
taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but while 
he yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him that the 
good deeds of Sandoces towards the king’s house were 
more numerous than his evil deeds ; and so, confessing 
that he had acted with more haste than wisdom, he 
ordered him to be taken down and set at large. Thus 
Sandoces escaped destruction at the hands of Darius, 
and was alive at this time ; but he was not fated to come 
off so cheaply from his second peril ; for as soon as the 
Greeks saw the ships making towards them, they guessed 
their mistake, and putting to sea, took them without 
difficulty. 

195. Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda in Caria, was on 
board one of the ships, and was made prisoner ; as also 
was the Paphian general, Penthylus, the son of De~ 
monoiis, who was on board another. This person had 
brought with him twelve ships from Paphos, and, after 
losing eleven in the storm off Sepias, was taken in the 
remaining one as he sailed towards Artemisium. The 
Greeks, after questioning their prisoners as much as they 
wished concerning the forces of Xerxes, sent them away 
in chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

ig6. The sea force of the barbarians, with the exception 
of the fifteen ships commanded (as I said) by Sandbces, 
came safe to Aphet^. Xerxes meanwhile, with the land 
army, had proceeded through Thessaly and Achasa, and 
three days earlier had entered the territory of the Malians. 
In Thessaly he matched his own horses against the 
Thessalian, which he heard were the best in Greece ; but 
the Greek coursers were left far behind in the race. All 
the rivers in this region had water enough to supply his 
army, except only the Onochdnus: but in Ach^a, the 
largest of the streams, the Apidanus, barely held out 

197. On his arrival at Alus in Achsea, his guides, 
wishing to inform him of everything, told him the tale 
known to the dwellers in those parts concerning the 
temple of the Laphystian Zeus— how that Athamas, the 

1 Supra, i. 149. Herodotus, I’equired such a review 

2 Supra, hi, 3 r. (i. 137). 

3 The Persian law, according to 
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son of iEolus, took counsel with Ino and plotted the 
death of Phrixus ; ^ and how that afterwards the Achaians, 
warned by an oracle, laid a forfeit upon his posterity, 
forbidding the eldest of the race ever to enter into 
the court-house (which they call the people's house), 
and keeping watch themselves to see the law obeyed. 
If one comes within the doors, he can never go "out 
again except to be sacrificed. Further, they told him, 
how that many persons, when on the point of being 
slain, are seized with such fear that they flee away and 
take refuge in some other country; and that these, if 
they come back long afterwards, and are found to be the 
persons who entered the court-house, are led forth 
covered with chaplets, and in a grand procession, and 
are sacrificed. This forfeit is paid by the descendants 
of Cytissorus, the son of Phrixus, because, when the 
Achseans, in obedience to an oracle, made Athamas, the 
son of iEolus, their sin-offering, and were about to slay 
him, Cytissorus came from /Ea in Colchis and rescued 
Athamas ; by which deed he brought the anger of the god 
upon his own posterity. Xerxes, therefore, having heard 
this story, when he reached the grove of the god, avoided 
it, and commanded his army to do the like. He also 
paid the same respect to the house and precinct of the 
descendants of Athamas. 

198. Such were the doings of Xerxes in Thessaly and 
in Achasa. From hence he passed on into Malis, along 
the shores of a bay, in which there is an ebb and flow of 
the tide daily. By the side of this bay lies a piece of 
flat land, in one part broad, but in another ver\' narrow 
indeed, around which runs a range of lofty hills, im- 
possible to climb, enclosing all Malis wnthin them, and 


1 The tale \vent_, that Ino, wishing 
to destroy the children of Athamas 
by his first wife Nepheld, produced a 
dearth by having the seed-corn 
secretly parched before it was sown, 
and when Athamas consulted the 
oracle on the subject, persuaded the 
messengers to bring back word, that 
Phrixus must be sacrificed to Zeus. 
Athamas was imposed upon, and 
prepared to offer his son ; but 
Nepheld snatched Phrixus from the 
3,ltar, and placed him upon a ram 


with a golden fleece which she had 
obtained from Hermes, and the ram 
carried him through the air to Colchis, 
where it was offered by Phrixus to 
Zeus. The fleece he gave to .^Tletes, 
the Colchian king. 

-The tides in the Mediterranean 
seldom rise more than a few feet, in 
some places not above twelve or 
thirteen inches. The flatness of the 
coast round the Maliac Gulf would 
render the rise and fall more per- 
ceptible there than elsewhere. 
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called the Trachinian cliffs.i The first city upon the bay, 
as you come from Ach^a, is Anticyra, near which the 
river Spercheius, flowing down from the country of the 
Enianians, empties itself into the sea. About twenty 
furlongs from this stream there is a second river, called 
the Dyras, which is said to have appeared first to help 
Hercules when he was burning. Again, at the distance 
of twenty furlongs, there is a stream called the Melas, 
near which, within about five furlongs, stands the city 
of Trachis. 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain 
between the hills and the sea is broader than at any 
other, for it there measures 22,000 plethra.2 South of 
Trachis there is a cleft in the mountain-range which 
shuts in the territory of Trachinia ; and the river Asdpus ^ 
issuing from this cleft flows for a while along the foot 
of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the 
Phoenix, ^ which has no great body of water, flows from 
the same hills, and falls into the As6pus. Here is the 
narrowest place of all; for in this part there is only a 
causeway wide enough for a single carriage. From the 
river Phcenix to Thermopylae is a distance of fifteen 
furlongs; and in this space is situate the village called 

1 From Leake’s description it ap- mountains of (Eta. It likewise still 
pears that, how'ever great the changes flows through the plain, nearly at the 
which time has made, the general foot of the hills which bound the 
character of the scene remains un- plain to the south. At present it 
altered. I’hc plain at the head of falls into the Spercheius instead of 
the bay, varying greatly in its reaching the sea ; but this fact does 
breadth, the range of hills surround- not throw any doubt upon the 
ing it on all sides, the cliffs and identification, since it is the ne- 
precipices which in many places cessary consequence of the gradual 
abut upon the flat country, are growth of the alluvium, by which 
now, as formerly, the most con- the mouth of the Spercheius has been 
spicuous features of the locality. carried to some distance beyond the 

-This is certainly an incorrect straits, 
reading. Twenty-two thousand ^ Colonel Leake identifies the 

plethra are above 420 miles, where- Phoenix (Red River) with a small 
as the plain is even now, at the ut- stream of hot mineral water, having 
most, seven miles across ! We must a deposit of a mA colour, which 
suppose an alteration of the num- flows from two sources near the base 
bers— possibly k,/ 3 ' (22,000) for<c^ (22). of the mountain-range, and empties 

3 The Asdpus is clearly the Karvu- itself into the Spercheius, rather more 
naria. It is recognised by its posi- than half a mile below the point 
tion south of the ruins of Heracleia where that stream receives the 
(Trachis), and by the “ magnificent Asopus. Here is still one of the 
chasm ” through which it issues upon narrowest portions of the pass ; and 
the Trachinian plain from the t,he distance to the principal hot 
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Anth^la,! which the river Asopus passes ere it reaches 
the sea. The space about Anthela is of some width, and 
contains a temple of Amphictyonian Demeter, as well as 
the seats of the i\mphictyonic deputies,''^ and a temple of 
Amphictyon himself.^ 

201. King- Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of 
Malis called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks 
occupied the straits.-^ These straits the Greeks in 
general call Thermopylae (the Hot Gates); but the 
natives, and those who dwell in the neighbourhood, call 


springs is almost exactly fifteen 
stades. 

Wnthcla was mentioned above 
(chap. 176). Probably it was situ- 
ated on the slightly elevated tract 
which lies at the foot of the great 
precipices, between the red springs 
or Phoenix, and the main sources. 
No remains are to be found either 
of Anthela itself or of the other 
buildings mentioned by Herod- 
otus, 

“Amphictyonies were religious 
leagues of states possessing a 
common sanctuary (d/i<-/)tKTv'ores, 
originally There were 

several both in Asia and 
Europe. The Amphictyony which 
met at Thermopylae was the most 
celebrated of all. It consisted of the 
following nations, vzb,, the Thessa- 
lians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, 
Perrhrebians, Magnesians, Locrians, 
xEnianians, .Achaeans of Phthiotis, 
Malians, Phocians, and (probably) 
the Dolopians. It held its regular 
meetings twice a year, in the spring 
and in the autumn. The spring 
meeting was at Delphi, the autumn 
one at Therraopylse. Each state 
sent two deputies, a pylagoras and a 
hieromneinon. The Pylagoras formed 
the regular assembly— the Hieromne- 
mones were a sort of standing 
committee specially charged with the 
execution of decrees, and the care of 
the temples. 

® Amphictyon would seem to be 
most clearly an invented name, 
formed, according to the Greek cus- 
tom of refen-ing all appellatives to a 
heros eponynms, from the word 
Amphictyony. Yet the adventures 
of Amphictyon are gravely narrated 


as though they were historical 
truths. 

Great alterations have taken 
place through the accumulation of 
deposits from the Spercheius and 
the other streams. The head of the 
gulf has receded about four miles, 
the Maliac plain having advanced 
that distance. The mouth of the 
Spercheius has been thrown from the 
north-eastern to the southern shore 
of the gulf, and advanced seven or 
eight miles from its old position. 
The pass is now separated from the 
sea throughout its entire extent, by 
a tract of marshy ground, a mile or 
two in width, through which the 
Spercheius flows, and across which a 
road, only practicable in summer, 
leads from Southern to Northern 
Greece, avoiding the pass altogether. 
The minor streams mentioned by 
Herodotus have all become tribu- 
taries of the Spercheius, and have 
changed their courses in some 
degree. The wood upon Mount 
Anopaea has been to a great extent 
cut down, and the slopes are now 
cultivated. Several roads too of a 
rough kind have been made, where 
in the time of Herodotus there was 
but a single footpath. Still, many 
features of the scene remain un- 
altered— the broad plain, the high 
Trachinian precipices, the gorge 
through which the river Asdpus 
emerges from the mountains, the hot 
springs or "cauldrons,” blue as in 
the days of Pausanias (iv. xxxv. § 
5), the marshes, more extensive now 
than formerly, even the oak w’oods 
upon Callidromus — all these are wit- 
nessed to by modern travellers, and 
attest the accuracy of the historian. 
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them Pylge (the Gates), Here then the two armies took 
their stand; the one master of all the region lying north 
of Trachis, the other of the country extending southward 
of that place to the verge of the continent. 

202. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the coming 

of Xerxes were the following: — From Sparta, 300 men- 
at-arms : from Arcadia, 1000 Tegeans and Mantineans, 
500 of each people ; 120 Orchomenians, from the 

Arcadian Orchomenus ; ^ and 1000 from other cities : 
from Corinth, 400 men : from Phlius, 200 : and from 
Mycenae, 80. Such was the number from the Pelo- 
ponnese. There were also present, from Boeotia, 700 
Thespians and 400 Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and 
the Phocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, 
and sent, the former all the force they had, the latter 
1000 men. For envoys had gone from the Greeks at 
Thermopylffi among the Locrians and Phocians, to 
call on them for assistance, and to say — “ They were 
themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent to precede 
the main body which might every day be expected to 
follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by 
the Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. 
There was no cause why they should fear; for after all 
the invader was not a god but a man ; and there never 
had been, and never would be, a man who was not liable 
to misfortunes from the very day of his birth, and those 
misfortunes greater in proportion to his own greatness. 
The assailant therefore, being only a mortal, must needs 
fall from his glory.” Thus urged, the Locrians and 
the Phocians had come with their troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of their 
own under whom they served ; but the one to whom all 
especially looked up, and who had the command of the 
entire force, was the Lacedaemonian, Leonidas. Now 
Leonidas was the son of Anaxandridas, who was the 
son of Leo, who was the son of Eurycratidas, who was 
the son of Anaxander, who was the son of Eurycrates, 
who was the son of Polydorus, who was the son of 
Alcamenes, who was the son of Telecles, who was the 
son of Archelaiis, who was the son of Agesilaus, who 

1 The Arcadian is here distinguished from the Boeotian city of the same 
name (infra, viii, 34}. 
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was the son of Doryssus, who was the son of Labotas, 
who was the son of Echestratus, who was the son of 
Agis, who was the son of Eurysthenes, who was the son 
of Aristodemus, who was the son of Aristomachus, who 
was the son of Cleodaeus, who was the son of Hyllus, 
who was the son of Hercules.^ 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unex- 
pectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and 
Dorieus, he had no thought of ever mounting the throne. 
However, when Cleomenes died without male offspring, 
as Dorieus was likewise deceased, having perished in 
Sicily,^ the crown fell to Leonidas, who w^as older than 
Cleombrotus, the youngest of the sons of Anaxandridas, 
and, moreover, was married to the daughter of Cleo- 
menes.3 He had now come to Thermopylae, accompanied 
by the 300‘*^ men which the law assigned him, wLoni 
he had himself chosen from among the citizens, and 
who were all of them fathers with sons living. On 
his way he had taken the troops from Thebes, whose 
number I have already mentioned, and who were under 
the command of Leontiades the son of Eurymachus. The 
reason why he made a point of taking troops from Thebes, 
and Thebes only, was, that the Thebans were strongly 
suspected of being well inclined to the Medes. Leonidas 
therefore called on them to come with him to the war, 
wishing to see whether they would comply with his de- 
mand, or openly refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. 
They, however, though their wishes leant the other way, 
nevertheless sent the men. 

206. The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the 
Spartans in advance of their main body, that the sight of 
them might encourage the allies to fight, and hinder 
them from going over to the Medes, as it was likely they 
might have done had they seen that Sparta was back- 


1 This was the accepted genealogy 
and succession of the Spartan kings 
of the elder house, and may be con- 
firmed from many sources. 

^ Supra, V. 46. 

^ Gorgo, who was mentioned 
above (v. 48, 51), and occurs again 
(infra, chap. 239). 

4 Leonidas seems to have been 


fully aware of the desperate nature of 
the service which he now undertook. 
He therefore, instead of taking with 
him his ordinary body-guard of 
youths, selected a body-guard from 
among the men of advanced age, 
taking none but such as had male 
offspring living, in order that no 
family might altogether perish. 
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ward. They intended presently, when they had cele- 
brated the Carneian festival, ^ which was what now kept 
them at home,- to leave a garrison in Sparta, and hasten 
in full force to join the army. The rest of the allies also 
intended to act similarly ; for it happened that the Olympic 
festival fell exactly at this same period.® None of them 
looked to see the contest at Thermopylse decided so 
speedily ; wherefore they were content to send forward a 
mere advanced guard. Such accordingly were the inten- 
tions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylae, when the 
Persian army drew near to the entrance of the pass, were 
seized with fear; and a council was held to consider 
about a retreat It was the wish of the Peloponnesians 
generally that the army should fall back upon the Pelo- 
ponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But Leonidas, 
who saw with what indignation the Phocians and Loc- 
rians heard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining 
where they were, while they sent envoys to the several 
cities to ask for help, since they \vere too few to make a 
stand against an arm.y like that of the IMedes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a 
mounted spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many 
they were, and see what they were doing. He had heard, 
before he came out of Thessaly, that a few men were as- 
sembled at this place, and that at their head were certain 
Lacedsemonians, under Leonidas, a descendant of Her- 
cules. The horseman rode up to the camp, and looked 
about him, but did not see the w'hole army ; for such as 
were on the further side of the w^all (which had been re- 
built and was now carefully guarded) it was not possible 
for him to behold ; but he observed those on the outside, 
who were encamped in front of the rampart. It chanced 
that at this time the Lacedaemonians held the outer guard, 
and were seen by the spy, some of them engaged 


1 The Carneian festival fell in the 
Spartan month Carneius, the 
Athenian Metageitnion, correspond- 
ing nearly to our August. It was 
held in honour of Apollo Carneius, 
a dciity worshipped from very ancient 
times in the Peloponncse, especially 
at Amyclm. 

2 Vide supra, vi. 106, and com- 


pare infra, ix. 7 ; Thucyd. iv. 5 ; v. 
54. etc. 

"Vide infra, viii. 26. The 
Olympic festival was celebrated at 
the lime of the first full moon after 
the summer solstice. It therefore 
ordinarily preceded the Spartan 
Carneia, falling in the latter end of 
June or in July. 
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in g3’'mnastic exercises, others combing their long hair. 
At this the spy greatly marvelled, but he counted their 
number, and when he had taken accurate note of every- 
thing, he rode back quietly; for no one pursued after him, 
nor paid any heed to his visit. So he returned, and told 
Xerxes all that he had seen. 

209. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmis- 
ing the truth— namely, that the Spartans were preparing 
to do or die manfully — but thought it laughable that they 
should be engaged in such employments, sent and called 
to his presence Demaratus the son of Ariston, who still re- 
mained with the army. When he appeared, Xerxes told 
him all that he had heard, and questioned him concern- 
ing the news, since he was anxious to understand the 
meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartans. 
Then Demaratus said : — 

“I spake to thee, 0 king! concerning these men long 
since, 1 when we had but just begun our march upon 
Greece; thou, however, didst only laugh at my words, 
when I told thee of all this, w^hich I saw would come to 
pass. Earnestly do I struggle at all times to speak 
truth to thee, sire; and now listen to it once more. These 
men have come to dispute the pass with us ; and it is for 
this that they are now making ready. ’Tis their custom, 
when they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn their 
heads with care.^ Be assured, however, that if thou 
canst subdue the men' who are here and the Lacedaemon- 
ians who remain in Sparta, there is no other nation in all 
the world which will venture to lift a hand in their de- 
fence. Thou hast now to deal with the first kingdom and 
town in Greece, and with the bravest men.” 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed 
altogether to surpass belief, asked further, “ how it was 
possible for so small an army to contend with his ? ” 

“ 0 king I ” Demaratus answered, “ let me be treated 
as a liar, if matters fall not out as I say.” 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. 
Four whole days he suffered to go by, expecting that the 
Greeks would run away. . When, however, he found on 

^ Supra, chaps. 10T-X04. tion bestowed on its adornment in 

- The Spartan custom of wearing times of imminent danger is wit- 
the hair long has been already noticed nessed to by Plutarch [Lycurg. c. 
(supra, i. 82). 'Fhe particular atten- 22). 
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the fifth that they were not gone, thinking that their firm 
stand was mere impudence and recklessness, he grew 
wroth, and sent against them the Medes and Cissians, 
with orders to take them alive and bring them into his 
presence. Then the Medes rushed fonvard and charged 
the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers : others, however, took 
the places of the slain, and would not be beaten off’, 
though they suffered terrible losses. In this way it be- 
came clear to all, and especially to the king, that though 
he had plenty of combatants, he had but very few war- 
riors. The struggle, however, continued during the whole 
day. 

21 1. Then the Medes, having met so rough a recep- 
tion, withdrew from the fight; and their place was taken 
by the band of Persians under Hydarnes, whom the 
king called his “ Immortals ’’ they, it was thought, 
would soon finish the business. But when they joined 
battle with the Greeks, ’twas with no better success than 
the Median detachment — things went much as before — 
the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks,- and 
having no advantage from their numbers. The Laceda:- 
monians fought in a way worthy of note, and showed 
themselves far more skilful in fight than their adver- 
saries, often turning their backs, and making as though 
they were all flying away, on which the barbarians 
would rush after them with much noise and shouting, 
when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round 
and face their pursuers, in this way destroying vast 
numbers of the enemy. Some Spartans likewise fell in 
these encounters, but only a very few'. At last the Per- 
sians, finding that all their efforts to gain the pass availed 
nothing, and that, whether they attacked by divisions or 
in any other way, it was to no purpose, withdrew to 
their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who 
was watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on 
which he sate,^ in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better 
success on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks w’ere so 

1 Supra, chap. 83. « Compare hi. 155, where thy 

-See chap. 61 of tills book, and same sign of e.xcited feeling is 
compare v. 49. mentioned. 
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few that the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by rea- 
son of their wounds, from offering any further resistance ; 
and so they once more attacked them. But the Greeks 
were drawn up in detachments according to their cities, 
and bore the brunt of the battle in turns, — all except the 
Phocians, who had been stationed on the mountain to 
guard the pathway. So, when the Persians found no 
difference between that day and the preceding, they 
again retired to their quarters. 

213. Now, as the king was in a great strait, and 
knew not how he should deal with the emergency, 
Ephialtes, the son of Eurydemus, a man of Malis, came 
to him and was admitted to a conference. Stirred by 
the hope of receiving a rich reward at the king’s hands, 
he had come to tell him of the pathway which led across 
the mountain to Thermopylae ; by which disclosure he 
brought destruction on the band of Greeks who had there 
withstood the barbarians. This Ephialtes afterwards, 
from fear of the Lacedemonians, fled into Thessaly ; and 
during his exile, in an assembly of the Amphictyons 
held at Pyle, a price was set upon his head by the 
Pylagore.^ When some time had gone by, he returned 
from exile, and went to Anticyra, where he was slain by 
Athenades, a native of Trachis. Athenades did not slay 
him for his treachery, but for another reason, which I 
shall mention in a later part of my history : 2 yet still the 
Lacedemonians honoured him none the less. Thus then 
did Ephialtes perish a long time afterwards. 

214. Besides this there is another story told, which I 
do not at all believe — to wit, that Onetas the son of 
Phanagoras, a native of Carystus, and Corydallus, a man 
of Anticyra, were the persons who spoke on this matter 
to the King, and took the Persians across the mountain. 
One may guess which story is true, from the fact that 
the deputies of the Greeks, the Pylagorse, who must have 
had the best means of ascertaining the truth, did not 
offer the reward for the heads of Onetas and Corydallus, 
but for that of Ephialtes of Trachis ; and again from the 
flight of Ephialtes, which we know to have been on this 


1 Concerning the Pylagorjs, see Dahlmann sees in the circumstance 
chap. 200 of this book (note). a proof that “ the work was broken 

- It is curious that Herodotus has oft' in the midst of its compilation ”. 
omitted to redeem this pledge. 
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account. Onctas, I allow, although he was not a 
Malian, might have been acquainted with the path, if he 
had lived much in that part of the country ; but as 
Ephialtes was the person who actually led the Persians 
round the mountain by the pathway, I leave his name on 
record as that of the man who did the deed. 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion; and 
as he approved highly of the enterprise which Ephialtes 
undertook to accomplish, he forthwith sent upon the 
errand Hydarnes, and the Persians under him.^ The 
troops left the camp about the time of the lighting of the 
lamps. The pathway along which they went was first 
discovered by the Malians of these parts, who soon after- 
wards led the Thessalians by it to attack the Phocians, 
at the time "^hen the Phocians fortified the pass with a 
wall, 2 and so put themselves under covert from danger. 
And ever since, the path has always been put to an ill 
use by the Malians. 

216. The course which it takes is the following: — 
Beginning at the Asopus, where that stream flows 
through the cleft in the hills,*’ it runs along the ridge of 
the mountain (which is called, like the pathway over it, 
Anopasa), and ends at the city of Alpenus — the first 
Locrian town as you come from Malis — by the stone 
called Melampygus and the seats of the Cercopians.*^ 
Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians took this path, and, crossing the 
As6pus, ^ continued their march through the whole of 

1 The 10,000 Immortals. off with his prize. Happily for the 

“Supra, chap. 176. offenders, the hinder parts of Her- 

3 Supra, chap. 199. culcs had become tanned by con- 

^The Cercopians in the legend of tinned labours and exposure to the 
Hercules are humorous thieves, who atmosphere, which reminded them 
alternately amuse and annoy him. of an old prophecy, warning them to 
They are sometimes introduced into be-wareofaperson of this complexion, 
his Asiatic adventures, but belong and the coincidence caused them to 
more properly to this locality, with burst out into an immoderate fit of 
which the name of Hercules is so laughter. This surprised Hercules, 

peculiarly associated. The talc, who inquired the reason, and was 

whereto allusion is here made, and himself so diverted by it, that he set 
from which Hercules derived the both his prisoners at liberty. ” 
epithet of Melampygus, is thus told » It is to be supposed, that at the 
by K. 0 . Muller : ' close of each day the Persian troops 

"Hercules, annoyed at the in- engaged fell back upon the great 
suits offered to him by the Cer- camp at Trachis. Hydarnes w'ould 
copians, binds two of them to a pole thus have to cross the Asopus, on 
in the manner represented on the beginning his march over the moun- 
bas-relief of Selinus, and marches tain. 
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the night, having the mountains of (Eta on their right 
hand, and on their left those of Trachis.^ At dawn of 
day they found themselves close to the summit. Now 
the hill was guarded, as I have already said,^ by a thou- 
sand Phocian men-at-arms, who were placed there to 
defend the pathway, and at the same time to secure their 
own country. They had been given the guard of the 
mountain path, while the other Greeks defended the pass 
below, because they had volunteered for the service, and 
had pledged themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to the 
Phocians in the following manner: — During all the time 
that they were making their way up, the Greeks remained 
unconscious of it, inasmuch as the whole mountain was 
covered with groves of oak ; but it happened that the air 
was very still, and the leaves which the Persians stirred 
with their feet made,^ as it was likely they would, a loud 
rustling, whereupon the Phocians jumped up and flew to 
seize their arms. In a moment the barbarians came in 
sight, and, perceiving men arming themselves, were 
greatly amazed ; for they had fallen in with an enemy 
when they expected no opposition. Hydarnes, alarmed 
at the sight, and fearing lest the Phocians might be 
Lacedaemonians, inquired of Ephialtes to what nation 
those troops belonged. Ephialtes told him the exact 
truth, whereupon he arrayed his Persians for battle. 
The Phocians, galled by the showers of arrows to which 
they were exposed, and imagining themselves the special 
object of the Persian attack, fled hastily to the crest of 
the mountain, and there made ready to meet death ; 
but while their mistake continued, the Persians, with 
Ephialtes and Hydarnes, not thinking it worth their 


1 These words furnish a diiBculty, 
which Colonel Leake has done a good 
deal to remove, by observing that the 
heights above the Trachinian preci- 
pices on the left bank of the Asdpus 
may at this time have been in the 
possession of the GEtasans, while 
Mount Callidromus (Anopasa) may 
haA'e belonged to Trachis. Thus the 
range between the gorge of the 
Asopus and Thermopylse will be the 
‘ ‘ Trachinian mountains ” of this pas- 
sage. 


2 Supra, chap. 212. 

3 Colonel Leake remarks, that 
“the stillness of the dawn, which 
saved the Phocians from being sur- 
prised, is very characteristic of the 
climate of Greece in the season when 
the occurrence took place, and, like 
many other trifling circumstances 
occurring in the history of the Persian 
invasion, is an interesting proof of 
the accuracy and veracity of the 
historian ". 
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while to delay on account of Phocians, passed on and 
descended the mountain with all possible speed. 

219. The Greeks at Thermopyls received the first 
warning of the destruction which the dawn would bring 
on them from the seer Megistias,i who read their fate in 
the victims as he was sacrificing. After this deserters came 
in, and brought the news that the Persians were march- 
ing round by the hills: it was still night when these 
men arrived. Last of all, the scouts came running down 
from the heights, and brought in the same accounts, 
when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a council to consider what they should do, 
and here opinions were divided : some were strong 
against quitting their post, while others contended to the 
contrary. So when the council had broken up, part of 
the troops departed and went their ways homeward to 
their several states ; part, however, resolved to remain, 
and to stand by Leonidas to the last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the 
troops who departed, because he tendered their safety, 
but thought it unseemly that either he or his Spartans 
should quit the post which they had been especially sent 
to guard. For my own part, I incline to think that 
Leonidas gave the order, because he perceived the allies 
to be out of heart and unwilling to encounter the danger 
to which his own mind was made up. He therefore 
commanded them to retreat, but said that he himself 
could not draw back wdth honour; knowing that, if he 
stayed, glory awaited him, and that Sparta in that case 
would not lose her prosperity. For when the Spartans, 
at the very beginning of the war, sent to consult the 
oracle concerning it, the answer which they received from 
the Pythoness was, “that either Sparta must be over- 
thrown by the barbarians, or one of her kings must 
perish”. The prophecy w^as delivered in hexameter 
verse, and ran thus : — 

“ 0 ye men who dwell in the streets of broad Lacedtemon ! 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 

Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 

Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of great Heracles. 

He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 

Strive as they may ; he is mighty as Zeus ; there is nought that shall 
stay him, 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city.” 
t Infra, chaps. 221 and 228. 
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The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish 
to secure the whole glory for the Spartans, caused 
Leonidas to send the allies away. This is more likely 
than that they quarrelled with him, and took their de- 
parture in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of 
this view, that the seer also accompanied the army. 
Megistias, the Acarnanian,^— said to have been of the 
blood of Melampus,^ and the same who was led by the 
appearance of the victims to warn the Greeks of the 
danger which threatened them, — received orders to retire 
(as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, that he might 
escape the coming destruction. Megistias, however, 
though bidden to depart, refused, and stayed with the 
army ; but he had an only son present with the expe- 
dition, whom he now sent away. 

222. So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to 
retire, obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the 
Thespians and the Thebans remained with the Spartans ; 
and of these the Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as 
hostages, very much against their will. The Thespians, 
on the contrary, stayed entirely of their own accord,^ 
refusing to retreat, and declaring that they would not for- 
sake Leonidas and his followers. So they abode with 
the Spartans, and died with them. Their leader was 
Deniophilus, the son of Diadromes. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he 
waited until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and 
then began his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him 
thus, as the descent of the mountain is much quicker, and 
the distance much shorter, than the way round the hills, 
and the ascent.^ So the barbarians under Xerxes began 
to draw nigh ; and the Greeks under Leonidas, as they 
now went forth determined to die, advanced much further 
than on previous days, until they reached the more open 

1 The celebrity of the Acarnanian by the hope of becoming, if the 
seers has been already mentioned Greek cause prospered, the head of 
(supra, i. 62). the Boeotian confederacy. 

-Melnmpus was placed in the 4 Colonel Leake says that “the 

generation before the Trojan war. descent w'as not much less than the 
He married Pero, the sister of Nestor ascent in actual distance ” ; only as 
and daughter of Neleus. ^ the ground was better, and the 

conduct of the Thespians march performed by daylight, the 
is very remarkable. They were time spent was shorter, 
perhaps excited to it in some degree 
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portion of the pass. Hitherto they had held their station 
within the wall, and from this had gone forth to fight at 
the point where the pass was the narrowest. Now they 
joined battle beyond the defile, and carried slaughter 
among the barbarians, who fell in heaps. Behind them 
the captains of the squadrons, armed with whips, urged 
their men forward with continual blows.^ Many were 
thrust into the sea, and there perished; a still greater 
number were trampled to death by their own soldiers ; no 
one heeded the dying. For the Greeks, reckless of their 
own safety and desperate, since they knew that, as the 
mountain had been crossed, their destruction was nigh 
at hand, exerted themselves with the most furious valour 
against the barbarians. 

224, By this time the spears of the greater number 
were all shivered, and with their swords they hewed down 
the ranks of the Persians ; and here, as they strove, 
Leonidas fell fighting bravely, together wnth many other 
famous Spartans, whose names I have taken care to learn 
on account of their great worthiness, as indeed I have 
those of all the three hundred.^ There fell too at the 
same time very many famous Persians: among them, 
two sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes,-’^ his 
children by Phratagune, the daughter of Artanes. Artanes 
was brother of King Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, 
the son of Arsames ; and w^hen he gave his daughter to 
the king, he made him heir likewise of all his substance ; 
for she was his only child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. 
And now there arose a fierce struggle between the 
Persians and the Lacedaemonians over the body of 
Leonidas, in which the Greeks four times drove back the 
enemy, and at last by their great bravery succeeded in 
bearing off the body. This combat was scarcely ended 
when the Persians with Ephialtes approached ; and the 
Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, made a change in 

1 Ctesias relates the same of one of " It cannot be supposed that the 

the earlier combats [Exc. Peis. § 23). sons of Darius really bore names so 
Concerning the practice itself, vide thoroughly Greek as these. We 
supra, chap, 22. Aristotle perhaps must either suppose them to be the 
refers to it [Rth. in, viii. § 5). Greek equivalents of the Persian 

2 These names were all inscribed names, or Persian names distorted 
on a pillar at Sparta, which remained into a Greek form. 

standing in the time of Pausanias. 
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the manner of their fighting. Drawing back into the 
narrowest part of the pass, and retreating even behind the 
cross wall, they posted themselves upon a hillock, where 
they stood all drawn up together in one close body, except 
only the Thebans. The hillock whereof I speak is at the 
entrance of the straits, ^ where the stone lion stands which 
was set up in honour of Leonidas.^ Here they defended 
themselves to the last, such as still had swords using 
them, and the others resisting with their hands and teeth ; 
till the barbarians, who in part had pulled down the wall 
and attacked them in front, in part had gone round and 
now encircled them upon every side, overwhelmed and 
buried the remnant which was left beneath showers of 
missile weapons,-^ 

226. Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedemonians 
and Thespians behave ; but nevertheless one man is said 
to have distinguished himself above all the rest, to wit, 
Dieneces the Spartan. A speech which he made before 
the Greeks engaged the Medes, remains on record. One 
of the Trachinians told him, “ Such was the number of 
the barbarians, that when they shot forth their arrows 
the sun would be darkened by their multitude”. • Dieneces, 
not at all frightened at these words, but making light of 
the Median numbers, answered, “ Our Trachinian friend 
brings us excellent tidings. If the Medes darken the sun, 
we shall have our fight in the shade.” Other sayings too 
of a like nature are reported to have been left on record 
by this same person. 


There are two hillocks in the 
narrow’ portion of the pass, both 
natural. On one, the eastern, stands 
the modern Turkish custom-house. 
Colonel Leake regards the other, 
which is nearer the Phocian wall, 
and in the very narrow’est neck of the 
pass, as more probably the scene of 
the last struggle, and'therefore the 
site of the monument. 

The well-known lines ascribed to 
Simonides are undoubtedly an epi- 
graph intended for this monument, 
but it is not certain that they were 
ever inscribed upon it. They show 
the lion to have been an allusion to 
the hero's name. 

Qrjpioi' iJ.h> /capTtcTTOS ey<a, duaritiu S’ oi' 
eyw yvi/ 


poupM, rwOfc- Ta<^)tp Aau'cp ep,j3fjtiaws 
’AA.\’ 6t /i.7) 6vfi.6p ye Aecov euby, w; 
ovop.' eix^v, 

OvK ai> eyu> rv/iSw twS’ eneSriKa TrbSa?. 

(Fr. xxxii. Gaisf.) 

The monument seems to have 
been standing at least as late as the 
time of Tiberius. 

^The exaggerated accounts of the 
last struggle afterwards current give 
additional value to the moderate de- 
scription of Herodotus. See Diodo- 
rus (iv. 10), where the Greeks attack 
the Persian camp, penetrate to the 
royal tent, and are within a little of 
killing the king. Compare Justin 
(ii. ii), and Aristides of Miletus (Fr. 
21), who said that Leonidas snatched 
the diadem from Xerxes’ head. 
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227. Next to him two brothers, Lacedatmonians, are 
reputed to have made themselves conspicuous : they were 
named Alpheus and Maro, and were the sons of Orsi- 
phantus. There was also a Thespian who gained greater 
glory than any of his countrymen : he was a man called 
Dithyrambus, the son of Harmatidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell ; and in 
their honour, nor less in honour of those who died before 
Leonidas sent the allies away, an inscription was set up, 
which said ; — 

“Here did four thousand men from Pelops’ land ^ 

Against three hundred myriads bravely stand 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone : — 


“ Go, stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell 

This was for the Lacedemonians. The seer had the 
following 

“ The great Megistias’ tomb you here may view, 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spercheius’ fords. 

Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew, 

Yet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords.” 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set 
up by the Amphictyons, except that in honour of Meg- 
istias, which was inscribed to him (on account of their 
sworn friendship) by Simonides, the son of Leoprepes. 

229, Two of the three hundred, it is said, Aristodemus 
and Eurytus, having been attacked by a disease of the 
eyes, had received orders from Leonidas to quit the 
camp ; and both lay at Alpeni in the worst stage of the 
malady. These two men might, had they been so 
minded, have agreed together to return alive to Sparta ; 
or if they did not like to return, they might have gone 
both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. But 
at this time, when either way was open to them, un- 
happily they could not agree, but took contrary courses. 

1 Herodotus seems to have mis- appears from the wording to have 
conceived this inscription. He re- been an inscription set up in honour 
garded it as an epitaph upon the of the Peloponnesians only, and to 
Greeks slain at Thermopylse. Hence have referred to all who fought, not 
he sets the number of the slain at merely to those who fell. 

4000 (infra, viii. 25). But it plainly 
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Eurytus no sooner heard that the Persians had come 
round the mountain, than straightway he called for his 
armour, and having buckled it on, bade his Helot ^ lead 
him to the place where his friends were fighting. The 
Helot did so, and then turned and fled ; but Eurytus 
plunged into the thick of the battle, and so perished. 
Aristodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, and 
remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristodemus 
only had been sick and returned, or if both had come 
back together, the Spartans would have been content and 
felt no anger ; but when there were two men with the 
very same excuse, and one of them was chary of his life, 
while the other freely gave it, they could not but be very 
wroth with the former. 

230. This is the account which some give of the 
escape of Aristodemus. Others say, that he, with 
another, had been sent on a message from the army, and, 
having it in his power to return in time for the battle, 
purposely loitered on the road, and so survived his 
comrades ; while his fellow-messenger came back in 
time, and fell in the battle. 

231. When Aristodemus returned to Lacedaemon, re- 
proach and disgrace awaited him ; disgrace, inasmuch as 
no Spartan would give him a light to kindle his fire, or 
so much as address a word to him ; 2 and reproach, since 
all spoke of him as “the craven”. However, he wiped 
away all his shame afterwards at the battle of Platsea.^ 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said to 
have survived the battle, a man named Pantites, whom 
Leonidas had sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, 
they say, on his return to Sparta, found himself in such 
disesteem that he hanged himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades 
remained with the Greeks, and fought against the bar- 

1 By the expression “ his Helot," ’Arinita at Sparta had not the definite 
we are to understand the special character which it bore at Athens, 
servant {deparrm'), whose business it but depended for its degree upon the 
was to attend constantly upon the vote of the people on the occasion. 
Spartan warrior. The Spartans who surrendered in 

^ Compare the form of outlawry Sphacteria were punished far more 
in Sophocles : — ^ lightly than Aristodemus (Thucyd. 

ajaTjV’ eicr&ix^adi. fi-qre np o a-tj) ui v eiv V. 34). 

, ^ Vide infra, ix. 71. 

pfjT er evxo.^O't■ ftijTe ovtiaa ' 

KQLp'ov TTOLeicrSaL, fnjrsxepn^as vepieiv . — 

{CEd. Tyr. 238-240.) 
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barians, only so long as necessity compelled them. No 
sooner did they see victory inclining to the Persians, and 
the Greeks under Leonidas hurrying with ail speed to- 
wards the hillock, than they moved away from their 
companions, and with hands upraised advanced towards 
the barbarians, exclaiming, as was indeed most true, — 
“ that they for their part wished well to the Medes, and 
had been among the first to give earth and water to the 
King; force alone had brought them to Thermopyl®; 
and so they must not be blamed for the slaughter which 
had befallen the King’s army”. These words, the truth 
of which was attested by the Thessalians, sufficed to 
obtain the Thebans the grant of their lives. However, 
their good fortune was not without some drawback ; for 
several of them were slain by the barbarians on their first 
approach ; and the rest, who were the greater number, 
had the royal mark branded upon their bodies by the 
command of Xerxes, — Leontiades, their captain, being 
the first to sulfer. (This man's son, Eurymachus, was 
afterwards slain by the Platseans, when he came with a 
band of 400 Thebans, and seized their city.^) 

234. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylae. And 
Xerxes, after the fight was over, called for Demaratus 
to question him ; and began as follows : — 

“ Demaratus, thou art a worthy man ; thy true speaking 
proves it. All has happened as thou didst forewarn. 
Now then, tell me, how many Lacedemonians are there 
left, and of those left how many are such brave warriors 
as these ? Or are they all alike ? ” 

‘<0 King!” replied the other, “the wLole number of 
the Lacedemonians is very great ; and many are the 
cities which they inhabit. But I will tell thee w'hat thou 
really wishest to learn. There is a town of Lacedemon, 
called Sparta, w^hich contains within it about 8000 
full-grown men. They are, one and all, equal to those 
who have fought here. The other Lacedemonians are 
brave men, but not such warriors as these.” 

“ Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “ how 
we may with least trouble subdue these men. Thou 

1 The details of this attack, which differs from Herodotus by making 
was the signal for the breaking out the number of the assailants " very 
of the Pelo'ponnesian war, are given little e.xceed 300". 
by Thucydides (ii. 2-5), who only 
VOL. II. 13 
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must know all the paths of their counsels, as thou wert 
once their king.” 

235. Then Demaratus answered — “ 0 King ! since 
thou askest my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that I 
should inform thee what I consider to be the best course. 
Detach 300 vessels from the body of thy fleet, and 
send them to attack the shores of Laconia. There is 
an island called Cythera in those parts, not far from 
the coast, concerning which Chilon, one of our wisest 
men,i made the remark, that Sparta would gain if it 
were sunk to the bottom of the sea— so constantly did 
he expect that it would give occasion to some project 
like that which I now recommend to thee. I mean not 
to say that he had a foreknowledge of thy attack upon 
Greece; but in truth he feared all armaments. Send 
thy ships then to this island, and thence affright the 
Spartans. If once they have a war of their own close 
to their doors, fear not their giving any help to the lest 
of the Greeks while thy land force is engaged in conquer- 
ing them. In this way may all Greece be subdued ; and 
then 'Sparta, left to herself, will be powerless. But if 
thou wilt not take this advice, I will tell thee what thou 
mayest look to see. When thou comest to the Pelo- 
ponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck of land, where all 
the Peloponnesians who are leagued against thee will be 
gathered together; and there thou wilt have to fight 
bloodier battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. 
If, however, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and 
the cities of Peloponnese will yield to thee without a 
battle.” 

236. Ach^menes, who was present, now took the 
word, and spoke— he was brother to Xerxes, and, having 
the command of the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be 
prevailed upon to do as Demaratus advised— 

“ I perceive, 0 King ” (he said), “ that thou art listen- 
ing to the words of a man who is envious of thy good 
fortune, and seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed 
the common temper of the Grecian people — they envy 
good fortune, and hate power greater than their own. If 

Chilon was included among the said to have died of joy when 
seven wise men. The maxims his son gained the prize at Olympia 
ymei creavToi',” and jV’jSet' aya*',” (Plin. vii. 32). He was contempor- 
were ascribed to him. He is ary with Pisistratus (supra, i, 59). 
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in this posture of our affairs, after we have lost 400 
vessels by shipwreck,^ 300 more be sent away to make 
a voyage round the Peloponnese, our enemies will 
become a match for us. But let us keep our whole 
fleet in one body, and it will be dangerous for them to 
venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match 
for us then. Besides, while our sea and land forces 
advance together, the fleet and army can each help the 
other; but if they be parted, no aid will come either 
from thee to the fleet, or from the fleet to thee. Only 
order thy own matters well, and trouble not thyself to 
inquire concerning the enemy,— where they will fight, or 
what they will do, or how many they are. Surely they 
can manage their own concerns without us, as we can 
ours without them. If the Lacedaemonians come out 
against the Persians to battle, they will scarce repair the 
disaster which has befallen them now,” 

237. Xerxes replied — “Achsemenes, thy counsel pleases 
me well, and I will do as thou sayest. But Demaratus 
advised what he thought best — only his judgment was 
not so good as thine. Never will I believe that he does 
not wish well to my cause ; for that is disproved both by 
his former counsels, and also by the circumstances of 
the case. A citizen does indeed envy any fellow-citizen 
who is more lucky than himself, and often hates him 
secretly ; if such a man be called on for counsel, he will 
not give his best thoughts, unless indeed he be a man of 
very exalted virtue ; and such are but rarely found. But 
a friend of another country delights in the good fortune 
of his foreign bond-friend, and will give him, when asked, 
the best advice in his power. Therefore I warn all men 
to abstain henceforth from speaking ill of Demaratus, 
who is my bond-friend.” 

238. When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded to 
pass through the slain; and finding the body of Leonidas, 
whom he knew to have been the Lacedsemonian king and 
captain, he ordered that the head should be struck off, 
and the trunk fastened to a cross. This proves to me 
most clearly, what is plain also in many other ways, — 
namely, that King Xerxes was more angry with Leonidas, 
while he was still in life, than with any other mortal. 
Certes, he would not else have used his body so shame- 


1 Supra, chap. 190. 
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fully. For the Persians are wont to honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight more highly than any 
nation that I know. They, however, to whom the orders 
were given, did according to the commands of the King. 

239. I return now to a point in my History, which at 
the time I left incomplete. The Lacedemonians were 
the first of the Greeks to hear of the King’s design 
against their country ; and it was at this time that they 
sent to consult the Delphic oracle, and received the 
answer of which I spoke a while ago.i The discovery 
was made to them in a very strange way. Demaratus, 
the son of Ariston, after he took refuge with the Medes, 
was not, in my judgment, which is supported by pro- 
bability, a well-wisher to the Lacedaemonians. It may 
be questioned, therefore, whether he did what I am about 
to mention from good-will or from insolent triumph. It 
happened that he was at Susa at the time when Xerxes 
determined to lead his army into Greece ; and in this way 
becoming acquainted with his design, he resolved to send 
tidings of it to Sparta. So as there was no other way of 
effecting his purpose, since the danger of being discovered 
was great, Demaratus framed the following contrivance. 
He took a pair of tablets, and, clearing the wax away 
from them, wrote what the king was purposing to do 
upon the wood whereof the tablets were made ; having 
done this, he spread the wax once more over the writing, 
and so sent it By these means, the guards placed to 
watch the roads, observing nothing but a blank tablet, 
were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When the 
tablet reached Lacedaemon, there was no one, I under- 
stand, who could find out the secret, till Gorgo, the 
daughter of Cleomenes and wife of Leonidas,^ discovered 
it, and told the others. ‘‘ If they would scrape the wax 
off the tablet,” she said, “ they would be sure to find the 
writing upon the wood.” The Lacedemonians took her 
advice, found the writing, and read it ; after w^hich they 
sent it round to the other Greeks. Such, then, is the 
account which is given of this matter. 

1 Supra, chap. 220. nieces and nephews with their aunts 

-Supra, Bk. v. 48, ad fin. and 51. were not uncommon at Sparta. 

The marriages of uncles with their 
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I. The Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the 
following. The Athenians furnished 127 vessels to the 
fleet, which were manned in part by the Platseans, who, 
though unskilled in such matters, were led by their active 
and daring spirit to undertake this duty ; the Corinthians 
furnished a contingent of forty vessels; the Megarians 
sent twenty ; the Chalcidians also manned twenty, which 
had been furnished to them by the Athenians the 
Eginetans came with eighteen; the Sicyonians with 
twelve ; the Lacedaemonians with ten ; the Epidaurians 
with eight ; the Eretrians with seven ; the Trcezenians 
with five ; the Styreans with two ; and the Ceans with 
two triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the 
Locrians of Opus came in aid with a squadron of seven 
penteconters. 

2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to 
the fleet now at Artemisium ; and in mentioning them I 
have given the number of ships furnished by each. The 
total number of the ships thus brought together, without 
counting the penteconters, was 271;- and the captain 
who had the chief command over the whole fleet was 
Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides. He was furnished 
by Sparta, since the allies had said that, “ if a Lacedae- 
monian did not take the command, they would break up 
the fleet, for never would they serve under the Athenians 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when 
the embassy went to Sicily ^ to solicit alliance, there had 
been a talk of entrusting the Athenians with the command 

1 These Chalcidians are beyond a the stateraent of the several contin- 

doubt the Athenian cleruchs or colo- gents—an unusual circumstance in 
nists, settled on the lands of the Hip- our present copies of Herodotus, 
pobatae at the time of the second It is confirmed by Diodorus, who 
invasion of Cleomenes (supra, v. 77). makes the fleet consist of 280 tri- 
Their number, 4000, would exactly remes, having evidently counted as 
suffice to man 20 triremes. such the nine penteconters (xi. 12). 

2 This number agrees exactly with « Supra, vii. 153, et seqq. 
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at sea ; but the allies were averse to the plan, wherefore 
the Athenians did not press it ; for there was nothing 
they had so much at heart as the salvation of Greece, and 
they knew that, if they quarrelled among themselves about 
the command, Greece would be brought to ruin.^ Herein 
they judged rightly ; for internal strife is a thing as much 
worse than war carried on by a united people, as war 
itself is worse than peace. The Athenians therefore, 
being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but waived 
them, so long as they were in such great need of aid 
from the other Greeks. And they afterwards showed 
their motive; for at the time when the Persians had 
been driven from Greece, and were now threatened by 
the Greeks in their own country, they took occasion of 
the insolence of Pausanias to deprive the Lacedemonians 
of their leadership. This, however, happened after- 
wards.^ 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at 
Artemisium, when they saw the number of the ships 
which lay at anchor near Aphete, and the abundance of 
troops everywhere, feeling disappointed that matters had 
gone with the barbarians so far otherwise than they had 
expected, and full of alarm at what they saw, began to 
speak of drawing back from Artemisium towards the 
inner parts of their country. So when the Euboeans 
heard what was in debate, they went to Eurybiades, and 
besought him to wait a few days, while they removed 
their children and their slaves to a place of safety. But, 
as they found that they prevailed nothing, they left him 
and went to Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to 
whom they gave a bribe of thirty talents,^ on his promise 
that the fleet should remain and risk a battle in defence 
of Euboea. 

5. And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet 
in the way which I will now relate. He made over 

1 Athens prudently waived her by Thucydides (i. 95). 
claim, as to insist on it might have ^piutarch admits this conduct on 
caused the withdrawal of the Dorian the part of Themistocles ( Vit. Them. 
forces, which amounted to 113 tri- c. 7), which is quite in accordance 
remes, or nearly one-half of the fleet, with his general character (vide infra, 
Even with this concession she found chaps, in, 112). He gives the name 
itdifficultenoughtoretainthem(infra, of the Euboean who brought the 
chaps. 4, 5, 74-78)- money as Pelagon. Thirty talents 

-Probably in B.c. 477. The would be above 7000/. of our money, 
circumstances are related at length 
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to Eurybiades five talents out of the thirty paid him, 
which he gave as if they came from himself; and having 
in this way gained over the admiral, he addressed him- 
self to Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, the Corinthian 
leader, who was the only remonstrant now, and who 
still threatened to sail away from Artemisium and not 
wait for the other captains. Addressing himself to this 
man, Themistocles said with an oath, — “ Thou forsake 
us ? By no means ! I will pay thee better for remaining 
than the Mede would for leaving thy friends”— and 
straightway he sent on board the ship of Adeimantus a 
present of three talents of silver. So these two captains 
were won by gifts, and came over to the views of 
Themistocles, who was thereby enabled to gratify the 
wishes of the Euboeans. He likewise made his own gain 
on the occasion ; for he kept the rest of the money, and 
no one knew of it. The commanders who took the gifts 
thought that the sums were furnished by xA-thens, and had 
been sent to be used in this way. 

6. Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at 
Eubcea and there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians 
reached Aphetas early in the afternoon, and then saw (as 
they had previously heard reported) that a fleet of Greek 
ships, weak in number, lay at xA.rtemisium. At once they 
were eager to engage, fearing that the Greeks would fly, 
and hoping to capture them before they should get away. 
They did not, however, think it wise to make straight for 
the Greek station, lest the enemy should see them as 
they bore down, and betake themselves to flight im- 
mediately ; in which case night might close in before they 
came up with the fugitives, and so they might get clean 
off and make their escape from them ; whereas the 
Persians were minded not to let a single soul slip through 
their hands.^ 

7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the 

1 In the original the expression various sacrifices offered during an 
used is— “that not even the torch- expedition (Xen. liep. Lac. xiii. §§ 
karer should escape their hands 2, 3). As the fire was considered to 
In the Spartan armies there was a be of \dtal importance, every effort 
sacred torch-bearer, whose business was made to defend the “torch- 
it was to preserve alight the holy bearer,” and he seldom fell unless the 
fire kindled from the altar of Zeus whole army was destroyed. The 
at Sparta, which was wanted for the expression passed into a proverb. 
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following They detached 200 of their ships from the 
rest, and— to prevent the enemy from seeing them start 
— sent them round outside the island of Sciathos, to 
make the circuit of Euboea by Caphareus and Gerasstus, 
and so to reach the Euripus. By this plan they thought 
to enclose the Greeks on every side; for the ships de- 
tached would block up the only way by which they could 
retreat, while the others would press upon them in front. 
With these designs therefore they despatched the 200 
ships, while they themselves waited,— since they did not 
mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, or until they 
knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment which 
had been ordered to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile they 
made a muster of the other ships at Aphetae. 

8. Now the Persians had with them a man named 
Scyllias, a native of Scione, who was the most expert 
diver of his day.^ At the time of the shipwreck off 
Mount Pelion he had recovered for the Persians a great 
part of what they lost; and at the same time he had taken 
care to obtain for himself a good share of the treasure. 
He had for some time been wishing to go over to the 
Greeks ; but no good opportunity had offered till now, 
when the Persians were making the muster of their 
ships. In what way he contrived to reach the Greeks 
I am not able to say for certain : I marvel much if the 
tale that is commonly told be true. ’Tis said he dived 
into the sea at Aphetse, and did not once come to the 
surface till he reached Artemisium, a distance of nearly 
eighty furlongs.^ Now many things are related of this 
man which are plainly false; but some of the stories 
seem to be true. My own opinion is that on this oc- 
casion he made the passage to Artemisium in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached 
Artemisium than he gave the Greek captains a full ac- 
count of the damage done by the storm, and likewise 
told them of the ships sent to make the circuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a 

1 Pausanias relates (x. xix. § 1) loosened the anchors of the Persian 
that this Scyllias, whom he calls ships at the time of the storm off 
Scyllis, had a statue erected to him Cape Sepias, and had thereby clone 
at Delphi by the Amphictyons, w'hich the common enemy great damage, 
remained to his own day. Scyllis, The distance across the strait is 
according to him, assisted by his about seven miles, or little more than 
daughter, who was also a diver, had sixty stades. 
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council, whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that 
they should stay quiet for the present where they were, 
and remain at their moorings, but that after midnight 
they should put out to sea, and encounter the ships 
which were on their way round the island. Later in the 
day, when they found that no one meddled with them, 
they formed a new plan, which was, to wait till near 
evening, and then sail out against the main body of the 
barbarians, for the purpose of trying their mode of fight 
and skill in manoeuvring. 

10. When the Persian commanders and crews saw 
the Greeks thus boldly sailing towards them with their 
few ships, they thought them possessed with madness,^ 
and went out to meet them, expecting (as indeed seemed 
likely enough) that they would take all their vessels with 
the greatest ease. The Greek ships were so few, and 
their own so far outnumbered them, and sailed so much 
better, that they resolved, seeing their advantage, to en- 
compass their foe on every side. And now such of the 
lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause and served 
in the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their countrymen 
surrounded, w^ere sorely distressed ; tor they ielt sure 
that not one of them would ever make his escape, so 
poor an opinion had they of the strength of the Greeks. 
On the other hand, such as saw wdth pleasure the attack 
on Greece, now vied eagerly with each other which 
should be the first to make prize of an Athenian ship, 
and thereby to secure himself a rich reward from the 
king. For through both the hosts none were so much 
accounted of as the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the sterns of 
their ships together into a small compass, and turned 
their prows on every side towards the barbarians; - after 
which, at a second signal, although enclosed within a 
narrow space, and closely pressed upon by the foe, yet 
they fell bravely to work, and captured thirty ships of 
the barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner Philaon 
the son of Chersis, and brother of Gorgus kmg^ of 
Salamis,^ a man of much repute in the fleet. The first 

iVide supra, vi. 112. gagement with Phomio, through 

2 Compare the tactics of the Corin- fear of the superiority of the 
thians (Thucvd. ii. 83), who though Athenians in manceu\Ting. 
superior in force adopted this arrange- ^ Supra, v. 104. 

ment of their ships in their first en- 
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who made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lycomedes, 
the son of iEschreas, an Athenian, who was afterwards 
adjudged the meed of valour. Victory however was still 
doubtful when night came on, and put a stop to the 
combat The Greeks sailed back to Artemisium ; and 
the barbarians returned to Aphete, much surprised at 
the result, which was far other than they had looked for. 
In this battle only one of the Greeks who fought on the 
side of the king deserted and joined his countrymen. 
This was Antidorus of Lemnos, whom the Athenians 
rewarded for his desertion by the present of a piece of 
land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain — 
it was about midsummer ^ — began to fall, which con- 
tinued the whole night, with terrible thunderings and 
lightnings from Mount Pelion: the bodies of the slain 
and the broken pieces of the damaged ships were drifted 
in the direction of Aphetse, and floated about the prows 
of the vessels there, disturbing the action of the oars. 
The barbarians, hearing the storm, were greatly dis- 
mayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they had fallen 

'into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before they 
were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of 
their vessels off Mount Pelion, they had been surprised 
by a sea-fight w^hich had taxed all their strength, and 
now the sea-fight was scarcely over when they were ex- 
posed to floods of rain, and the rush of swollen streams 
into the sea, and violent thunderings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at Aphet^ passed a com- 
fortless night, far worse were the sufferings of those who 
had been sent to make the circuit of Euboea ; inasmuch 
as the storm fell on them out at sea, whereby the issue 
was indeed calamitous. They were sailing along near 
the Hollows of Euboea, when the wind began to rise 
and the rain to pour: overpowered by the force of 
the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks, — Heaven so contriving, in 
order that the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed 
the Greek, but be brought nearly to its level. This 

^ From this passage, and from the of the Olympic games, we may be 
fact mentioned above (vii. 206), that justified in fixing the battles to the 
the engagements at Thermopylae and latter part of June or the beginning 
Artemisium coincided with the time of July. 
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squadron, therefore, was entirely lost about the Hollows 
of Euboea. 

14. The barbarians at Aphetas were glad when day 
dawned, and remained in quiet at their station, content if 
they might enjoy a little peace after so many sulTerings. 
Meanwhile there came to the aid of the Greeks a re- 
inforcement of fifty-three ships from Attica.^ Their 
arrival, and the news (which reached Artemisium about 
the same time) of the complete destruction by the storm 
of the ships sent to sail round Euboea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again 
till the same hour as the day before, and, once more 
putting out to sea, attacked the enemy. This time they 
fell in with some Cilician vessels, which they sank ; when 
night came on, and they wdthdrew^ to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of 
the barbarians, ashamed that so small a number of ships 
should harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of 
Xerxes, instead of waiting for the others to begin the 
battle, weighed anchor themselves, and advanced against 
the Greeks about the hour of noon, wfith shouts en- 
couraging one another. Now it happened that these sea- 
fights took place on the very same days with the combats 
at Thermopylffi ; and as the aim of the struggle was in 
the one case to maintain the pass, so in the other it was 
to defend the Euripus. While the Greeks, therefore, 
exhorted one another not to let the barbarians burst in 
upon Greece, these latter shouted to their fellows to 
destroy the Grecian fleet, and get possession of the 
channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good 
order to the attack, while the Greeks on their side re- 
mained quite motionless at Artemisium. The Persians 
therefore spread themselves, and came forward in a half- 
moon, seeking to encircle the Greeks on all sides, and 
thereby prevent them from escaping. The Greeks, wEen 
they saw this, sailed out to meet their assailants ; and 

1 This seems to have been the raised their navy to 200 vessels 
whole of the Athenian reserve fleet, (supra, vii. 1^4), which were now all 
The policy' of Theraistocles had brought into active service 
137 manned by the Athenians and Platsans (chap. i). 

20 manned by the Chalcidian colonists (ib.). 

53 arrived after the storm (chap. 14). 


Total 200 
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the battle forthwith began. In this engagement the two 
fleets contended with no clear advantage to either, — for 
the armament of Xerxes injured itself by its own great- 
ness, the vessels falling into disorder, and ofttimes 
running foul of one another ; yet still they did not give 
way, but made a stout fight, since the crews felt it would 
indeed be a disgrace to turn and fly from a fleet so inferior 
in number. The Greeks therefore suffered much, both 
in ships and men ; but the barbarians experienced a far 
larger loss of each. So the fleets separated after such a 
combat as I have described. 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished 
themselves above all the combatants; for besides per- 
forming many other noble deeds, they took five vessels 
from the Greeks with their crews on board. On the side 
of the Greeks the Athenians bore off the meed of valour; 
and among them the most distinguished was Clinias, 
the son of Alcibiades,i who served at his own charge 
wnth 200 men,^ on board a vessel which he had himself 
furnished.^ 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly 
to their anchorage-grounds. The Greeks, indeed, when 
the battle was over, became masters of the bodies of the 
slain and the wrecks of the vessels ; but they had been so 
roughly handled, especially the Athenians, one-half ot 
whose vessels had suffered damage, that they determined 
to break up from their station, and withdraw to the inner 
parts of their country. 

ig. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian 

1 This Clinias was the father of days : but 6000 -i- 30 — 200. Of these 
the great Alcibiades, whom he left a 200, it is calculated that 170 were 
mere child at his death, which took rowers, while thirty were sailors and 
place B. c. 447, in the battle of officers. The Epibatas, or marines, 
Coronrea. seem to have been additional (supra, 

- This was the ordinary crew of a vii. 184). They varied in number 
trireme, as appears from many pas- from forty (supra, vi. 15) to seven 
sages. The number is assumed (Thucyd. vi. 43 ; cf. infra, viii. 88). 
(supra, vii. 184) as the basis of a 3 The state usually furnished the 
calculation, and may be confirmed vessel and its equipment, the 
from various places in I'hucydides trierarch being bound to keep the 
and other authors. E.g., the whole in repair. Trierarchs often 
Attic sailor receivyd a drachma a- went to the expense of equipping 
day (Thucyd. iii. 17), and the their vessels at their own cost 
regularpay for a trireme was a talent (Thucydides, vi. 31); but it was a 
a month (ibid. vi. 8). Now the rare thing for them to furnish the 
talent contained 6000 drachmas, and vessel itself, 
the month was reckoned at thirty 
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and Carian ships could be detached from the barbarian 
fleet, the Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, 
called the captains together. They met upon the sea- 
shore, where the Euboeans were now assembling their 
flocks and herds; and here Themistocles told them he 
thought that he knew of a plan whereby he could detach 
from the king those who were of most worth among his 
allies. This was all that he disclosed to them of his plan 
at that time. Meanwhile, looking to the circumstances 
in which they were, he advised them to slaughter as many 
of the Eubcean cattle as they liked — for it was better (he 
said) that their own troops should enjoy them than. the 
enemy — and to give orders to their men to kindle the fires 
as usual. With regard to the retreat, he said that he 
would take upon himself to watch the proper moment, 
and would manage matters so that they should return to 
Greece without loss. These words pleased the captains ; 
so they had the fires lighted, and began the slaughter of 
the cattle. 

20. The Eubceans, until now, had made light of the 
oracle of Bacis,^ as though it had been void of all signifi- 
cancy, and had neither removed their goods from the 
island, nor yet taken them into their strong places ; as 
they would most certainly have done if they had believed 
that war was approaching. By this neglect they had 
brought their affairs into the very greatest danger. Now 
the oracle of which I speak ran as follows : — 

“When o’er the main shall be thrown a byblus yoke by a stranger, 

Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats’ loud bleating 

So, as the Eubmans had paid no regard to this oracle 
when the evils approached and impended, now that they 
had arrived, the worst was likely to befall them. 

21. While the Greeks were employed in the way de- 
scribed above, the scout who had been on the watch at 
Trachis arrived at Artemisium. For the Greeks had 
employed two watchers : — Polyas, a native of Anticyra, 
had been stationed off Artemisium, with a row-boat at 


iThere are said to have been three infra, chaps. 77, 96, and ix, 43. 
prophets of this name— an Arcadian, They are ridiculed by .Vristophanes 
an Athenian, and a Boeotian; but {Av. 899-916; Pac. 1009-1015), but 
the last, who is called the most spoken of with great respect by 
ancient, was also by far the most Cicero and Pausanias. 
celebrated. His oracles are quoted, ^gupra, chap. 19. end. 
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his command ready to sail at any moment, his orders 
being that, if an engagement took place by sea, he should 
convey the news at once to the Greeks at Thermopyla ; 
and in like manner Abrdnychus, the son of Lysicles, an 
Athenian, had been stationed with a triaconter near 
Leonidas, to be ready, in case of disaster befalling the 
land force, to carry tidings of it to Artemisium. It was 
this Abronychus who now arrived with news of what had 
befallen Leonidas and those who were with him. When 
the Greeks heard the tidings they no longer delayed to 
retreat, but withdrew in the order wherein they had been 
stationed, the Corinthians leading, and the Athenians 
sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest 
sailers from among the Athenian vessels, and, proceed- 
ing to the various watering-places along the coast, cut 
inscriptions on the rocks, which were read by the lonians 
the day following, on their arrival at Artemisium. The 
inscriptions ran thus : — “ Men of Ionia, ye do wrong to 
fight against your own fathers, and to give your help to 
enslave Greece. We beseech you therefore to come over, 
if possible, to our side : if you cannot do this, then, we 
pray you, stand aloof from the contest yourselves, and 
persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of these 
things be possible, and you are hindered, by a force too 
strong to resist, from venturing upon desertion, at least 
when we come to blows fight backwardly, remembering 
that you are sprung from us, and that it was through 
you we first provoked the hatred of the barbarian.” ^ 
Themistocles, in putting up these inscriptions, looked, 
I believe, to two chances — either Xerxes would not dis- 
cover them, in which case they might bring over the 
lonians to the side of the Greeks : or they would be 
reported to him, and made a ground of accusation 
against the lonians, who would thereupon be distrusted, 
and would not be allowed to take part in the sea-fights. 

23. ^ Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man 
of Histiasa went in a merchant-ship to Aphetas, and told 
the Persians that the Greeks had fled from Artemisium. 
Disbelieving his report, the Persians kept the man a 
prisoner, while they sent some of their fastest vessels to 

1 Alluding to the assistance given revolt (supra, v. 99, and compare v. 
by Athens to the lonians in the great 105 ; vi. 94; vii. 8, § 2, etc.). 
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see what had happened. These brought back word how 
matters stood ; w'hereupon at sunrise the whole fleet 
advanced together in a body, and sailed to iVrtemisium, 
where they remained till mid-day ; after w’hich they went 
on to Histissa.^ That city fell into their hands im- 
mediately ; and they shortly overran the various villages 
upon the coast in the district of Hellopia,^ which was 
part of the Histiasan territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after 
making the following dispositions with respect to the 
bodies of those who fell at Thermopyl®. Of the 20,000 
who had been slain on the Persian side, he left 1000 
upon the field, while he buried the rest in trenches ; 
and these he carefully filled up with earth, and hid 
with foliage, that the sailors might not see any signs 
of them. The herald, on reaching Histiasa, caused the 
whole force to be collected together, and spake thus 
to them : — 

“Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who 
please, to quit their posts, and see how he fights with 
the senseless men who think to overthrow his armies 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it 
became difficult to get a boat, so great was the number 
of those who desired to see the sight. Such as went 
crossed the strait, and passing among the heaps of dead, 
in this way viewed the spectacle. Many Helots were 
included in the slain," but every one imagined that the 
bodies were all either Lacedaemonians or Thespians. 
However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes had done 
with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a laugh- 
able device — on the one side 1000 men were seen lying 
about the field, on the other 4000 crowded together into 
one spot. This day then was given up to sight-seeing; 

r Histiasa, aftenvards called Oreus, by Hellopia the ^\•hole peninsula west 
was the most important town of of Histiasa. . 
northern Eubcea, and gave name to - Herodotus had not directly men- 

a considerable tract, which has been tioned these Helots before. If they 
already mentioned as Histiseotis bore the proportion, found elsewhere 
(supra, vii. 175). (infra, i.x. 10, 28), of seven to each 

The Hellopians, one of the early Spartan, they must have amounted 
Pelasgic tribes, seem to Jiave been to 2100 men. The entire number of 
the original inhabitants of Euboea, Greeks who fought at Thermopylae 
which anciently bore the name of would thus be raised to above 9000. 
Hellopia. Herodotus seems to mean 
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on the next the seamen embarked on board their ships 
and sailed back to Histiaea, while Xerxes and his army 
proceeded upon their march. 

26. There came now a few deserters from Arcadia to 
join the Persians — poor men who had nothing to live on, 
and were in want of employment. The Persians brought 
them into the king’s presence, and there inquired of them, 
by a man who acted as their spokesman, “what the 
Greeks were doing ? ” The Arcadians answered— “ They 
are holding the Olympic games, seeing the athletic sports 
and the chariot-races”. “And what,” said the man, 
“is the prize for which they contend.?” “An olive- 
wreath,” returned the others, “ which is given to the man 
who wins.” On hearing this, Tritant^chmes, the son of 
Artabanus, uttered a speech which was in truth most 
noble,' but which caused him to be taxed with cowardice 
by King Xerxes. Hearing the men say that the prize 
was not money but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear 
from exclaiming before them all : “ Good heavens I 
Mardonius, what manner of men are these against whom 
thou hast brought us to fight ? — men who contend with 
one another, not for money, but for honour ! ” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopyl^, a herald was sent into Phhcis by 
the Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with 
the Phocians, and especially since their last overthrow. 
For it was not many years previous to this invasion of 
Greece by the king, that the Thessalians, with their 
allies, entered Phocis in full force, but were defeated by 
the Phocians in an engagement wherein they were very 
roughly handled. The Phocians, who had with them as 
soothsayer Tellias of Elis, were blocked up in the 
mountain of Parnassus, when the following stratagem 
was contrived for them by their Elean ally. He took 
600 of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies 
and their arms with chalk ; then instructing them to slay 
every one whom they should meet that was not whitened 
like themselves, he made a night attack upon the 
Thessalians. No sooner did the Thessalian sentries, 
who were the first to see them, behold this strange sight, 
than, imagining it to be a prodigy, they were all filled 
with affright. From the sentries the alarm spread to the 
army, which was seized with such a panic that the 
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Phocians killed 4000 of them, and became masters 
of their dead bodies and shields. Of the shields 
one half were sent as an offering to the temple at Aba;, 
the other half were deposited at Delphi ; while from the 
tenth part of the booty gained in the battle, were made 
the giganticfigures which stand round the tripod in front 
of the Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of the 
same size and character at Abse. 

28. Besides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot when 
it was blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow 
to their horse upon its invading their territory, from which 
they had never recovered. There is a pass near the city 
of Hyampolis, w'here the Phocians, having dug a broad 
trench, filled up the void with empty wine-jars, after 
which they covered the place with mould, so that the 
ground all looked alike, and then aw^aited the coming of 
the Thessalians. These, thinking to destroy the Phocians 
at one sw^eep, rushed rapidly forward, and became en- 
tangled in the wine-jars, w^hich broke the legs of their 
horses. 

29. The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of 
quarrel wdth the Phocians, \vhen they despatched the 
herald above mentioned, w^ho thus delivered his message: — 

“At length acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that ye 
may not think to match with us. In times past, when it 
pleased us to hold wdth the Greeks, we had ahvays the 
vantage over you; and now our influence is such with 
the Barbarian, that, if we choose it, you will lose your 
country, and (what is even worse) you will be sold as 
slaves. However, though we can now do with you exactly 
as we like, we are whiling to forget our WTongs. Quit 
them with a payment of fifty talents of silver, ^ and we 
undertake to ward off the evils which threaten your 
country.” 

30. Such was the message w^hich the Thessalians sent. 
The Phocians w^ere the only people in these parts w'ho 
had not espoused the cause of the Medes ; and it is my 
deliberate opinion that the motive which swayed them 
was none other — neither more nor less — than their hatred 
of the Thessalians : for had the Thessalians declared in 
favour of the Greeks, I believe that the men of Phocis 


1 Rather more than 12,000/. of our money. 
VOL. 11 . 14 
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would have joined the Median side. As it was, when 
the message arrived, the Phocians made answer that 

they would not pay anything — it was open to them, 
equally with the Thessalians, to make common cause 
with the Medes, if they only chose so to do — but they 
would never of their own free will become traitors to 
Greece 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians, full 
of wrath against the Phocians, offered themselves as 
guides to the barbarian army, and led them forth from 
Trachinia into Doris. In this place there is a narrow 
tongue of Dorian territory, not more than thirty furlongs 
across, interposed between Malis and Phocis ; it is the 
tract in ancient times called Dryopis ; and the land, of 
which it is a part, is the mother-country of the Dorians 
in the Peloponnese.^ This territory the barbarians did 
not plunder, for the inhabitants had espoused their side ; 
and besides, the Thessalians wished that they should be 
spared. 

32. From D6ris they marched forward into Phocis ; 
but here the inhabitants did not fall into their power : 
for some of them had taken refuge in the high grounds 
of Parnassus — one summit of which, called Tithorea, 
standing quite by itself, not far from the city of Neon, is 
well fitted to give shelter to a large body of men, and 
had now received a number of the Phocians with their 
moveables ; while the greater portion had fled to the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians, and placed their goods 
in the city called Amphissa, which lies above the 
Crisssean plain. The land of Phocis, however, was 
entirely overrun, for the Thessalians led the Persian army 
through the whole of it; and wherever they went, the 
country was wasted with fire and sword, the cities and 
even the temples being wilfully set alight by the 
troops. 

33. The march of the army lay along the valley of the 
Cephissus ; and here they ravaged far and wide, burning 
the towns of Drymus, Charadra, Erbchus, Tethronium, 
Amphic^a, Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, 
Parapotamii, and Abas. At the last-named place there 

^ Supra, i, 56. The region in the upper valleys of the Cephissus 
question seems to have consisted of and its main tributary, the Pindus. 
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was a temple of Apollo,^ very rich, and adorned with a 
vast number of treasures and offerings. There was like- 
wise an oracle there in those days, as indeed there is at 
the present time. This temple the Persians plundered 
and burnt ; and here they captured a number of the 
Phocians before they could reach the hills, and caused 
the death of some of their women by ill-usage. 

34. After passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched 
to Panopeis ; ^ and now the army separated into two 
bodies, whereof one, which was the more numerous and 
the stronger of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, 
towards Athens, entering Boeotia by the country of the 
Orchomenians. The Boeotians had one and all em- 
braced the cause of the Medes : and their towns were in 
the possession of Macedonian garrisons, whom Alexander 
had sent there, to make it manifest to Xerxes that the 
Boeotians were on the Median side. Such then was the 
road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and proceeded 
towards the temple of Delphi, keeping i\Iount Parnassus 
on their right hand.^ They too laid waste such parts of 
Phdcis as they passed through, burning the city of the 
Panopeans, together with those of the Daulians and of 
the JRolidse:. This body had been detached from the 
rest of the army, and made to march in this direction, for 
the purpose of plundering the Delphian temple and 
conveying to King Xerxes the riches which were there laid 
up. For Xerxes, as I am informed, was better acquainted 
with what there was worthy of note at Delphi, than even 
with what he had left in his own house ; so many of 
those about him were continually describing the treasures 
— more especially the offerings made by Croesus, the son 
of Alyattes.^ 

36. Now when the Delphians heard what danger they 
were in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they 

1 Supra, i. 46, the Platania, the stream which runs 

2 Panopeis, Panopeus, or Panop^ between Panopeus and Daulis, and 

was the frontier town of Phocis to- proceeded by Daulis over the hills 
wards Bceotia in the valley of the to the <rxt<rTT} oSb?, which was the 
Cephissus. It lay beyond the defile traditional scene of the death of 
which formed the natural boundary Laius. Hence there was a straight 
between the two countries, and with- road to Delphi, over the ridge or col 
in about two miles of the Boeotian connecting Mount Parnassus with 
city of Chssronea. Mount Cirphis. 

2 This division must have crossed Supra, i. 50, 51. 
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consulted the oracle concerning the holy treasures, and 
inquired if they should bury them in the ground, or carry 
them away to some other country. The god, in reply, 
bade them leave the treasures untouched — “ He was 
able,” he said, “ without help to protect his own So 
the Delphians, when they received this answer, began to 
think about saving themselves. And first of all they sent 
their women and children across the gulf into Ach^ea ; 
after which the greater number of them climbed up into 
the tops of Parnassus,^ and placed their goods for safety 
in the Corydan cave ; “ while some effected their escape 
to Amphissa in Locris. In this way all the Delphians 
quitted the city, except sixty men, and the Prophet. 

37. When the barbarian assailants drew near and were 
in sight of the place,® the Prophet, who was named 
Aceratus, beheld, in front of the temple, a portion of the 
sacred armour, which it was not lawful for any mortal 
hand to touch, lying upon the ground, removed from the 
inner shrine where it was wont to hang. Then went he 
and told the prodigy to the Delphians who had remained 
behind. Meanwhile the enemy pressed forward briskly, 
and had reached the shrine of Athend Pronaia, when 
they were overtaken by other prodigies still more 
wonderful than the first. Truly it was marvel enough, 
when warlike harness was seen lying outside the temple, 
removed there by no power but its own ; w^hat followed, 
however, exceeded in strangeness all prodigies that had 
ever before been seen. The barbarians had just reached 


1 The two peaks risingimmediately 
above Delphi, which render its site 
conspicuous at a distance, but which 
are of far lower elevation than the 
real summit, are probably intended. 
One of these, the eastern, was the 
Hyampeia mentioned below (chap. 
39) ; the other, which is separated 
from it by a ravine, was called 
Nauplia. From these peaks Par- 
nassus obtained its epithet of 
“biceps’'. 

‘“The Corycian cave, sacred to 
Pan and the Nymphs, is clearly 
identified by its position, its size, and 
an inscription at its entrance. It is 
in the side of a conical hill rising out 
of the basin on which the traveller 
comes after mounting the heights 


immediately behind Delphi, from 
which it is distant about seven miles 
in a direction nearly due north. 

The entrance is about nineteen 
feet broad; the cave then increases 
to thirty-three feet, and to eighty- 
eight in the broadest part ; the 
length is 184 feet, to the part where 
it curves, and is half closed by 
stalactites; and beyond that it ex- 
tends about the same distance ; so 
that in former times it appeared 
much longer than at present. 

^Delphi stood on the side of a 
rocky hill, in the form of a theatre, 
as Strabo says (ix. p. 606) ; to which 
a succession of terraces gave it a 
still greater resemblance. 
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in their advance the chapel of Athene Pronaia, when a 
storm of thunder burst suddenly over their heads — at the 
same time two crags split off from Mount Parnassus, 
and rolled down upon them with a loud noise, crushing 
vast numbers beneath their weight — while from the 
temple of Athene there went up the war-cry and the 
shout of victory. 

38. All these things together struck terror into the 
barbarians, who forthwith turned and fled. The Del- 
phians, seeing this, came down from their hiding-places, 
and smote them with a great slaughter, from which such 
as escaped fled straight into Bceotia. These men, on 
their return, declared (as I am told) that besides the 
marvels mentioned above, they witnessed also other 
supernatural sights. Two armed w^arriors, they said, of 
a stature more than human, pursued after their flying 
ranks, pressing them close and slaying them. 

39. These men, the Delphians maintain, were two 
heroes belonging to the place — by nam.e Phylacus and 
Autonous — each of whom has a sacred precinct near the 
temple ; one, that of Phylacus, hard by the road which 
runs above the temple of Pronaia;^ the other, that of 
Autonous, near the Castalian spring,^ at the foot of the 
peak called Hyampeia. The blocks of stone which fell 
frorn Parnassus might still be seen in my day ; they lay 
in the precinct of Pronaia, where they stopped, after 
rolling through the host of the barbarians. Thus was 
this body of men forced to retire from the temple." 


1 Pausanias mentions the precinct 
of Phylacus as existing in the same 
position in his day (x. viii. § 4). 
The temple had, apparently, dis- 
appeared. 

"The Castalian spring may be 
distinctly recognised, from this pas- 
sage and the description of Pausanias 
(x. viii. § 5), in the modern fountain 
oi Aio Jdnni. It lies at the base of 
the precipices of Parnassus, on the 
right of the road by which alone 
Delphi can be approached from the 
east, at the mouth of a ravine which 
separates the two great Delphian 
peaks. The rock has been excavated, 
steps made to lead down into the 
pool, and niches cut in the stone 
over it. 


3 It is difficult to say how much 
of this account is, so far as the facts 
go, true — how much is exaggeration. 
\\'e may, however, readil\- conceive 
that the priests arranged a plan of 
defence both on this occasion, and 
on the subsequent attack of the 
Gauls, B.c. 279 (see Pausan. X. 
xxiii.), in which they aimed at in- 
spiring their assailants with super- 
stitious fear, and their own side with 
religious trast and confidence. The 
fragments of rock may have been 
carefully prepared beforehand, and 
have been precipitated by the hands 
of those who are said to have taken 
refuge in the peaks — a mode of de- 
fence constantly practised by the 
inhabitants of mountainous countries. 
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40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Arte- 
misium, proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the 
Athenians, and there cast anchor. The Athenians had 
begged them to take up this position, in order that 
they might convey their women and children out of 
Attica, and further might deliberate upon the course 
which it now behoved them to follow. Disappointed 
in the hopes which they had previously entertained, 
they were about to hold a council concerning the present 
posture of their affairs. For they had looked to see 
the Peloponnesians drawn up in full force to resist the 
enemy in Boeotia, but found nothing of what they had 
expected ; nay, they learnt that the Greeks of those 
parts, only concerning themselves about their own 
safety, were building a wall across the isthmus, and 
intended to guard the Peloponnese, and let the rest of 
Greece take its chance. These tidings caused them 
to make the request whereof I spoke, that the combined 
fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41. So while the rest of the fleet lay to off this island, 
the Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival, proclamation was made, 
that every Athenian should save his children and house- 
hold as he best could ; ^ whereupon some sent their 
families to Egina, some to Salamis, but the greater 
number to Troezen.^ This removal was made with all 
possible haste, partly from a desire to obey the advice 
of the oracle,^ but still more for another reason. The 
Athenians say that they have in their Acropolis a huge 


The sound which the}' made in fall- 
ing may have been taken for 
thunder. The prodigy of the 
armour would require nothing but 
the hands of a single priest, and 
would be intended to indicate that 
the god was going out to the battle 
(see Xen. Hell, vi, iv. § 7). The 
war-cry from Athene’s temple might 
be the voice of another priest, and 
would have been at once the signal 
and encouragement of an attack. 
Even the Herces may have been per- 
sonated by two men of unusual 
stature ; though if this portion of the 
tale originated with the Persians, it 
may have been a mere excuse offered 


to Xerxes, which the Delphic priests 
tmmed to their own advantage. 

It is curious that Plutarch should 
say [Vit. Nnm. chap. 9) that the 
Delphian temple was actually burnt 
by the Medes. 

iThe Athenian who, without 
such proclamation, left his country 
at a time of danger, was considered 
guilty of a capital offence. 

- The Trcezenians received them 
with much kindness, and voted them 
sustenance-money at the rate of two 
obols per diem for each person 
(Plut. Them. chap. 10). 

'* Supra, vh. 141. 
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serpent, which lives in the temple, and is the guardian 
of the whole place. Nor do they only say this, but, as 
if the serpent really dwelt there, every month they lay 
out its foodji which consists of a honey-cake. Up to 
this time the honey-cake had ahvays been consumed ; but 
now it remained untouched. So the priestess told the 
people what had happened ; whereupon they left Athens 
the more readily, since they believed that the goddess 
had already abandoned the citadel. As soon as all was 
removed, the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, 
hearing that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, 
was come to Salamis, joined it at that island from 
Trcezen — orders having been issued previously that the 
ships should muster at Pogon, the port of the Trcezenians. 
The vessels collected were many more in number than 
those which had fought at Artemisium, and were furnished 
by more cities. ^ The admiral was the same who had 
commanded before, to wit, Eurybiades, the son of Eury- 
cleides, who was a Spartan, but not of the family 
of the kings ; the city, however, which sent by far 
the greatest number of ships, and the best sailers, was 
Athens. 

43. Now these were the nations who composed the 
Grecian fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following — 
the Lacedsemonians with sixteen ships ; the Corinthians 
with the same number as at Artemisium ; the Sicyonians 
with fifteen ; the Epidaurians with ten; the Trcezenians 
with five ; and the Hermionians wdth three. These were 
Dorians and Macedonians all of them (except those 
from Hermione), and had emigrated last from Erineus, 
Pindus, and Dryopis. The Hermionians were Dryopians, 
of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove out of 
the land now called Doris. Such were the Pelopon- 
nesian nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Pelo- 

1 Compare the custom of the The cities which now for the first 
Babylonians, as recorded in the time sent ships were Herraion^ 
apocryphal portion of the Book of Ambracia, Leucas, Naxos, Cythnus, 
Daniel (xiv. 2-5). Seriphus, Siphnus, Melos, and 

^ According to Herodotus’ totals, Crotona. The only defection from 
the number of ships at Salamis was the Greek cause was that of the 
greater by fifty-four than the number Opuntian Locrians. 
at the grand "battle of Artemisium. ^ Supra, i. 56. 
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ponnese, came the Athenians with i8o ships, a 
greater number than that furnished by any other 
people ; and these were now manned wholly by 
themselves ; for the Plataeans did not serve aboard 
the Athenian ships at Salamis, ^ owing to the following 
reason. When the Greeks, on their withdrawal from 
Artemisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Plataeans dis- 
embarked upon the opposite shore of Boeotia, and set 
to work to remove their households, whereby it happened 
that they were left behind. (The Athenians, when 
the region which is now called Greece was held by the 
Pelasgi, were Pelasgians, and bore the name of Cranaans; 
but under their king Cecrops, they were called Cecropidas; 
when Erechtheus got the sovereignty, they changed 
their name to Athenians; and when Ion, the son of 
Xuthus, became their general, they were named after 
him lonians. 

45. The Megarians served with the same number of 
ships as at Artemisium ; the Ambraciots came with 
seven ; the Leucadians (who were Dorians from Corinth) 
with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty 
ships — they had a larger number equipped; but some 
were kept back to guard their own coasts, and only 
thirty, which however were their best sailers, took part 
in the fight at Salamis. (The Eginetans are Dorians 
from Epidaurus ; ® their island was called formerly CEn6n6.) 
The Chalcidians came next in order; they furnished the 
twenty ships with which they had served at Artemisium. 
The Eretrians likewise furnished their seven. These 
races are Ionian. Ceos gave its old number'* — the Ceans 
are lonians from Attica. Naxos furnished four: this 
detachment, like those from the other islands, had been 
sent by the citizens at home to join the Medes ; but they 
made light of the orders given them, and joined the 
Greeks, at the instigation of Democritus, a citizen of 
good report, who was at that time captain of a trireme. 
The Naxians are lonians, of the Athenian stock. The 

1 As they did at Artemisium were lonians and Pelasgi had been 
(supra, chap. i). previously declared (supra, i. 56). 

^ These traditions, belonging to a ^gupra, v. 83. 

period long anterior to all authentic ^ Two triremes and two pente- 
history, cannot be considered to have centers (supra, chap. i). 
any gi-eat value. That the Athenians 
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Styreans served with the same ships as before; the 
Cythnians contributed one, and likewise a penteconter — 
these two nations are Dryopians : the Seriphians, Siph- 
nians, and Melians, also served;^ they were the only 
islanders who had not given earth and water to the 
Barbarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron 
and the country inhabited by the Thesprotians ; for that 
people borders on the Ambraciots and Leucadians, who 
are the most remote of all those by whom the fleet was 
furnished. From the countries beyond, there w^as only 
one people wdiich gave help to the Greeks in their danger. 
This w^as the people of Crotona,- w'-ho contributed a single 
ship, under the command of Phayllus, a man who had 
thrice carried off the prize at the Pythian games.^ The 
Crotoniats are, by descent, x\chaeans. 

48. Most of the allies came with triremes; but the 
Melians, Siphnians, and Seriphians, brought penteconters." 
The Melians, who draw their race from Lacedaemon, 
furnished tw^o; the Siphnians and Seriphians, who are 
lonians of the Athenian stock, one each. The whole 
number of the ships, without counting the penteconters, 
was 378."' 

49. When the captains from these various nations 
were come together at Salamis, a council of W'ar v'as 
summoned ; and Eurybiades proposed that any one who 

iSeripIius, Siphnus, and Melo.s gether is not 37S, but 366. Some 
form, together with Ceos and suppose that twelve Eginetan ships, 
Cythnus, the western Cyclades, employed in guarding Egina, are in- 
which tvere now especially threatened eluded by Herodotus in his total; 
by the advance of the Persian fleet, but this is a very forced explanation 
Their remoteness from Asia had of the difficulty. Herodotus is 
emboldened them to refuse sub- giving an account of the ships 
mission ; their danger now induced actually mustered, and would have 
them to appear in arms. no more reason for including the 

- Supra, iii. 126. vessels in reserve in Egina than those 

‘^A statue was erected to retained by other states— Corinth, 
Phaydlus at Delphi, which Pausanias for instance, which must have had a 
saw^ (x. ix. § i). His victories, naval force of above forty triremes, 
according to this author, were twice Again the reserve at Egina consisted, 
the pentathlon and once the stadium, it is likely, of forty ships rather than 
The ship \vhich he commanded was twelve (supra, vi. 92). Disagreement 
not furnished by the state, but by in numbers meets us at every turn in 
Phayllus himself, who manned it Herodotus (supra, v. 54). Whether 
with such of his countrymen as it proceeds from his own careless- 
happened to be at the time in Greece, ness, or from the corruption of the 

^The number produced by MSS., must be left to the judgment 
adding the several contingents to- of the reader, 
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liked to advise, should say which place seemed to him 
the fittest, among those still in the possession of the 
Greeks, to be the scene of a naval combat. Attica, he 
said, was not to be thought of now ; but he desired their 
counsel as to the remainder. The speakers mostly advised 
that the fleet should sail away to the isthmus, and there 
give battle in defence of the Peloponnese ; and they urged 
as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island, 
where they could get no help ; but if they were beaten 
near the isthmus, they could escape to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus 
advising, there came an Athenian to the camp, who 
brought word that the barbarians had entered Attica, and 
were ravaging and burning everything. For the division 
of the army under Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from 
its march through Boeotia, where it had burnt Thespiae 
and Plataea — both which cities were forsaken by their 
inhabitants, who had fled to the Peloponnese— and now 
it was laying waste all the possessions of the Athenians. 
Thespian and Platsea had been burnt by the Persians, 
because they knew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the 
commencement of the march upon Greece, a space of 
four months had gone by ; one, while the army made the 
crossing, and delayed about the region of the Hellespont ; 
and three while they proceeded thence to Attica, which 
they entered in the archonship of Calliades. They found 
the city forsaken ; a few people only remained in the 
temple,^ either keepers of the treasures,^ or men of the 
poorer sort. These persons, having fortified the citadel ^ 

^The temple of Ath^n6 Polias in craggy hill, rising abruptly from the 
the Acropolis, to which allusion has plain on three sides, and on the 
been frequently made (supra, v. 72, fourth, which is towards the west, 
82, viii. 41 ; compare viii. 53). sloping steeply dow’n to the base of a 

- The keepers of the sacred trea- second hill (that of Areopagus), 
sures of Athend were ten in number, which is one of a group of rocky 
chosen annually from among the elevations lying west and south-west 
Pentacosiomedimni. Their remain- of the citadel, in the line between 
ing in the temple would show that it it and the Pirseus. The summit of 
had been found impossible to remove the Acropolis is said to be 400 feet 
all the treasures. above the level of the plain. It is a 

^ The Athenian citadel, or platform, about 1000 feet long by 500 
Acropolis, is almost too well known broad. The only practicable access 
to need description. It is an oblong was at the western extremity. It was 
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with planks and boards, held out against the enemy. It 
was in some measure their poverty which had prevented 
them from seeking shelter in Salamis ; but there was 
likewise another reason which in part induced them to 
remain. They imagined themselves to have discovered 
the true meaning of the oracle uttered by the Pythoness, 
which promised that “the wooden wall” should never 
be taken ^ — the wooden wall, they thought, did not mean 
the ships, but the place where they had taken refuge. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hill over against 
the citadel, which is called the Hill of Ares by the 
Athenians,^ and began the siege of the place, attacking 
the Greeks with arrows whereto pieces of lighted tow were 
attached, which they shot at the barricade. And now 
those who were within the citadel found themselves in a 
most woeful case ; for their wooden rampart betrayed 
them ; still, however, they continued to resist. It was in 
vain that the Pisistratidae came to them and offered terms 
of surrender — they stoutly refused all parley, and among 
their other modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of 
stone upon the barbarians as they were mounting up to 
the gates : so that Xerxes was for a long time very 
greatly perplexed, and could not contrive any way to take 
them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many 
difficulties, the barbarians made discovery of an access. 
For verily the oracle had spoken truth ; and it was fated 
that the whole mainland of Attica should fall beneath 
the sway of the Persians. Right in front of the citadel, 
but behind the gates and the common ascent — where no 
watch was kept, and no one would have thought it 
possible that any foot of man could climb — a few soldiers 
mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaurus, Cecrops’ 
daughter,^ notwithstanding the steepness of the precipice. 

here that the few Athenians who re- Acropolis, from the western extremity 
mained in the town had hastily raised of which it is separated by a hollow 
their wooden defences. " of but a few yards in width. 

1 Supra, vii, 141. '* A distinction is intended between 

2 The Hill of Ares, the seat of the the mainland and the islands, Sala- 
celebrated court of the Areopagus, mis, Psyttalcia, etc. Both answers 
made still more famous by the preach- of the oracle declared the complete 
ing of St. Paul (Acts xvii. 22), is one of devastation of Attica (supra, vii. 140, 
the features of Athenian topography 141), 

which cannot be mistaken. It is the t Aglaurus, the daughter of 
only hill that approaches near to the Cccrops, was said to have thrown 
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As soon as the Athenians saw them upon the summit, 
some threw themselves headlong from the wall, and so 
perished ; while others fled for refuge to the inner part 
of the temple. The Persians rushed to the gates and 
opened them, after which they massacred the suppliants. 
When all W'ere slain, they plundered the temple, and 
fired every part of the citadel.^ 

54. Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, de- 
spatched a horseman to Susa, with a message to Arta- 
banus, informing him of his success hitherto. The day 
after, he collected together all the Athenian exiles who 
had come into Greece in his train, and bade them go up 
into the citadel, and there offer sacrifice after their own 
fashion. I know not whether he had had a dream which 
made him give this order, or whether he felt some re- 
morse on account of having set the temple on fire. 
However this may have been, the exiles were not slow to 
obey the command given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of 
this circumstance : there is a temple of Erechtheus the 
Earth-born, as he is called, in this citadel, containing 
within it an olive-tree^ and a sea.® The tale goes among 
the Athenians, that they were placed there as witnesses 
by Poseidon and Athene, when they had their contention 
about the country.^ Now this olive-tree had been burnt 


herself over the precipices of the 
Acropolis. Different reasons were 
assigned for the deed. Her sanctuary 
was near the Cave of Pan, and seems 
rightly placed by Leake on the 
northern side of the Acropolis, which 
Plerodotus terras its front, as most 
persons, both natives and strangers, 
are still said to do. Here the rocks 
are quite as precipitous, generally, 
as at the east end, while there is a 
place, near the probable site of the 
Aglaurium, which is not very difficult 
of access. 

iThe traces of this destruction 
may still be seen, though the 
structures have been rebuilt. In the 
wall on the north side are the drums 
of columns, and other blocks belong- 
ing to the old temples, which prove 
the truth of what Thucydides says 
(i. 93), that the Athenians, w-hile 
detaining the delegates from Sparta, 


according to the instructions of 
Themistocles, “rebuilt the walls of 
the Acropolis in great haste, as the 
masonry shows to this day ". 

- See above, v. 82. 

^ Pau-sanias (i. xxvi. § 6) tells us 
that this “sea” was a well of salt 
water (vSwp 9a\a<jcri0i> h if)p4o.n). He 
believed it to communicate with the 
Egean (viii. x. § 3), the roar of 
w'hich it conveyed to the ear, wffien 
the wind blew from the south. No 
trace of any such w'ell can be now 
found. 

4 The myth is given more fully by 
Apollodorus than by any other 
w’riter. “The gods,” he says, 
“ were minded to choose themselves 
cities where they should be specially 
worshipped. Poseidon was the first 
to reach Attica, where he smote with 
his trident, and made a sea spring 
up in the midst of the Acropolis, 
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with the rest of the temple when the barbarians took the 
place. But when the Athenians, whom the had 
commanded to offer sacrifice, went up into the temple for 
the purpose, they found a fresh shoot, as much as a cubit 
in length, thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least 
was the account which these persons gave. 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner 
heard what had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they 
fell into such alarm that some of the captains did not 
even wait for the council to come to a vote, but embarked 
hastily on board their vessels, and hoisted sail as though 
they would take to flight immediately. The rest, who 
stayed at the council board, came to a vote, that the fleet 
should give battle at the Isthmus. Night now drew on ; 
and the captains, dispersing from the meeting, proceeded 
on board their respective ships. 

57. Themistocles, as he entered his own vessel, was 
met by Mnesiphilus, an Athenian, who asked him what 
the council had resolved to do. On learning that the 
resolve was to stand away for the Isthmus, and there 
give battle on behalf of the Peloponnese, Mnesiphilus 
exclaimed : — 

“ If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have 
no fight at all for the one fatherland : for they will all 
scatter themselves to their own homes ; and neither 
Eurybiades nor any one else will be able to hinder them, 
nor to stop the breaking up of the armament. Thus will 
Greece be brought to ruin through evil counsels. But 
haste thee now ; and, if there be any possible way, seek 
to unsettle these resolves — mayhap thou mightest per- 
suade Eurybiades to change his mind, and continue here.” 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles; and 
without answering a word, he went straight to the vessel 
of Eurybiades. Arrived there, he let him know that he 
wanted to speak with him on a matter touching the 


where it remains to this day, and is 
called the Sea of Erechtheus. 
Athend followed, and calling Cecrops 
to be witness that she took the land 
in possession, planted the olive 
which still grows in the temple of 
Pandrosns. Then a strife arose 
concerning the country: so Zeus, 
to reconcile the rivals, appointed 


judges, who were not Cecrops and 
Cranaus, as some say, nor yet 
Erechtheus, but the twelve deities. 
Their decision adjudged the land to 
Athend, upon the witness of Ce- 
crops; and so Athens gained its 
name, being called after the god- 
dess ” (ill. xiv. ^ i). 
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public service. So Eurybiades bade him come on board, 
and say whatever he wished. Then Themistocles, seat- 
ing himself at his side, went over all the arguments 
which he had heard from Mnesiphilus, pretending as if 
they were his own, and added to them many new ones 
besides ; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by his 
importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the cap- 
tains to council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades 
had opened to them his purpose in assembling them to- 
gether, Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they 
are very anxious, spoke much to divers of them ; where- 
upon the Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, the son of 
Ocytus, observed — ‘‘Themistocles, at the games they 
who start too soon are scourged”. “True,” rejoined the 
other in his excuse ; “ but they who wait too late are not 
crowned.” 

60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild 
answer; and towards Eurybiades himself he did not 
now use any of those arguments which he had urged 
before, or say aught of the allies betaking themselves to 
flight if once they broke up from Salamis ; it would 
have been ungraceful for him, when the confederates 
were present, to make accusation against any : but he 
had recourse to quite a new sort of reasoning, and 
addressed him as follows ; — 

“With thee it rests, 0 Eurybiades! to save Greece, if 
thou wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy 
battle here, rather than yield to the advice of those 
among us who would have the fleet withdrawn to the 
Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech thee, and judge between 
the two courses. At the Isthmus thou wilt fight in an 
open sea, which is greatly to our disadvantage, since our 
ships are heavier and fewer in number than the enemy’s ; 
and further, thou wilt in any case lose Salamis, Megara, 
and Egina, even if all the rest goes well with us. The 
land and sea force of the Persians will advance together ; 
and thy retreat will but draw them towards the Pelopon- 
nese, and so bring all Greece into peril. If, on the other 
hand, thou doest as I advise, these are the advantages 
which thou wilt so secure : in the first place, as we shall 
fight in a narrow sea with few ships against many, if the 
war follows the common course, we shall gain a great 
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victory; for to fight in a narrow space is favourable to us 
— in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this 
case be preserved, where we have placed our wives and 
children. Nay, that very point by which ye set most 
store, is secured as much by this course as by the other ; 
for whether we fight here or at the Isthmus, we shall 
equally give battle in defence of the Peloponnese. As- 
suredly ye will not do wisely to draw the Persians upon 
that region. For if things turn out as I anticipate, and 
we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept your 
Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have 
advanced no further than Attica, but from thence have 
fled back in disorder ; and we shall, moreover, have 
saved Megara, Egina, and Salamis itself, where an 
oracle has said that we are to overcome our enemies.^ 
When men counsel reasonably, reasonable success en- 
sues; but when in their counsels they reject reason, God 
does not choose to follow the wanderings of human 
fancies.” 

61. When Themistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus 
the Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be 
silent, since he was a man without a city ; at the same 
time he called on Eurybiades not to put the question at 
the instance of one who had no country, and urged that 
Themistocles should show of what state he was envoy, 
before he gave his voice with the rest. This reproach he 
made, because the city of Athens had been taken, and 
was in the hands of the barbarians. Hereupon Themis- 
tocles spake many bitter things against Adeimantus and 
the Corinthians generally ; and for proof that he had a 
country, reminded the captains, that with 200 ships 
at his command, all fully manned for battle, he had 
both city and territory as good as theirs ; since there was 
no Grecian state which could resist his men if they were 
to make a descent.^ 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, 
and addressing him with still greater warmth and 
earnestness — “ If thou wilt stay here,” he said, “ and 
behave like a brave man, all will be well-— if not, thou 
wilt bring Greece to ruin. For the whole fortune of the 
war depends on our ships. Be thou persuaded by my 

1 Supra, vii. 141, ad fin. (probably) than that which any Greek 

3 Two hundred ships would imply state, except Sparta, could have 
at least 40,000 men, a force greater brought into the field. 
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words. If not, we will take our families on board, and 
go, just as we are, to Siris in Italy, which is ours from 
of old, and which the prophecies declare we are to 
colonise some day or other. You then, when you have 
lost allies like us, will hereafter call to mind what I have 
now said.” 

63. At these words of Themistocles, Eurybiades 
changed his determination ; principally, as I believe, 
because he feared that if he withdrew the fleet to the 
Isthmus, the Athenians would sail away, and knew that 
without the Athenians, the rest of their ships could be 
no match for the fleet of the enemy. He therefore 
decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis. 

64. And now, the different chiefs, notwithstanding 
their skirmish of words, on learning the decision of 
Eurybiades, at once made ready for the fight. Morning 
broke ; and, just as the sun rose, the shock of an earth- 
quake was felt both on shore and at sea : whereupon the 
Greeks resolved to approach the gods with prayer, and 
likewise to send and invite the iEacids to their aid. And 
this they did, with as much speed as they had resolved 
on it. Prayers were offered to all the gods; and Tela- 
mon and Ajax were invoked at once from Salamis, while 
a ship was sent to Egina to fetch iEacus himself, and 
the other .®acids.^ 

65. The following is a tale which was told by Dic^us, 
the son of Theocydes, an Athenian, who was at this time 
an exile, and had gained a good report among the Medes. 
He declared, that after the army of Xerxes had, in the 
absence of the Athenians, wasted Attica, he chanced to 
be with Demaratus the Lacedemonian in the Thriasian 
plain, ^ and that while there, he saw a cloud of dust 
advancing from Eleusis, such as a host of 30,000 men 
might raise. As he and his companion were wondering 
who the men, from whom the dust arose, could possibly 
be, a sound of voices reached his ear, and he thought 
that he recognised the mystic hymn to Dionysus. Now 

have seen above (v. 80) the The plain extends along shore a 
regard paid by the Greeks to these distance of seven or eight miles, 
and other image^ ^ from Mount Pascilum to Mount 

2 The Thriasian plain was so Kerata, and reaches inland about 
named from the town of Thria, a five miles to the foot of Mount Age- 
place of some consequence in the Iddha, 
immediate neighbourhood of Eleusis. 
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Demaratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, 
and so he inquired of Dicseus what the voices were saying. 
Dicffius made answer — “0 Demaratus! beyond a doubt 
some mighty calamity is about to befall the king's army. 
For it is manifest, inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its 
inhabitants, that the sound which we have heard is an 
unearthly one, and is now upon its way from Eleusis to 
aid the Athenians and their confederates. If it descends 
upon the Peloponnese, danger will threaten the King 
himself and his land army — if it moves towards the ships 
at Salamis, ’twill go hard but the king’s fleet there 
suffers destruction. Every year the Athenians celebrate 
this feast to the Mother and the Daughter ; ^ and all who 
wish, whether they be Athenians or any other Greeks, 
are initiated. The sound thou hearest is the Bacchic 
song, which is wont to be sung at that festival.” “ Hush 
now,” rejoined the other; “and see thou tell no man of 
this matter. For if thy words be brought to the King’s 
ear, thou wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them : 
neither I nor any man living can then save thee. Hold 
thy peace therefore. The gods will see to the King’s 
army.” Thus Demaratus counselled him ; and they 
looked, and saw the dust, from which the sound arose, 
become a cloud, and the cloud rise up into the air and 
sail away to Salamis, making for the station of the 
Grecian fleet. Then th,'=^y knew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such was the tale 
told by Dic^us, the son of Theocy’des ; and he appealed 
for its truth to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after 
they had seen the Spartan dead at Thermopyl^,' and 
crossed the channel from Trachis to Histiasa, waited 
there by the space of three days, and then sailing down 
through the Euripus, in three more came to Phalerum.^ 
In my judgment, the Persian forces both by land and 
sea, when they invaded Attica, were not less numerous 
than they had been on their arrival ^ at Sepias and 
Thermopyl®."^ For against the Persian loss in the 

^ pemeter and Persephond. 92), yet Phalerum still continued to 

-Supra, chap. 25. be the principal port of Athens 

Although Themistocles, during (infra, chap. 91). 
his archonskip (B.c. 493), had begun ■^Colonel Leake and Mr. Grote, 
his works at the Pirseus (Thuc. i. with reason, question this statement, 
VOL. II. 15 
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storm and at Thermopyl^, and again in the sea-fights 
off Artemisium, I set the various nations which had 
since joined the King — as the Malians, the Dorians, the 
Locrians, and the Bceotians — each serving in full force 
in his army except the last, who did not number in their 
ranks either the Thespians or the Plataeans ; and to- 
gether with these, the Carystians, the Andrians, the 
Tenians, and the other people of the islands, who all 
fought on this side except the five states already men- 
tioned.^ For as the Persians penetrated further into 
Greece, they were joined continually by fresh nations. 

67. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various 
states, except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As 
for the Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see 
how the war would go. The rest of the sea forces came 
safe to Phaldrum ; where they were visited by Xerxes, 
who had conceived a desire to go aboard and learn the 
wishes of the fleet. So he came and sate in a seat of 
honour ; and the sovereigns of the nations, and the 
captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear before 
him, and as they arrived took their seats according to 
the rank assigned them by the King. In the first seat 
sate the King of Sidon ; after him, the King of Tyre ; 3 
then the rest in their order. When the whole had taken 
their places, one after another, and were set down in 
orderly array, Xerxes, to try them, sent Mardonius and 
questioned each, whether a sea-fight should be risked or 
no. 


68 . Mardonius accordingly went round the entire as- 
semblage, beginning with the Sidonian monarch, and 


With respect to the fleet, the former 
remarks, “It is scarcely possible to 
believe that from a few cities border- 
ing on the canal of Euboea, and 
from some of the smaller islands of 
the Egean, not one of which had 
furnished the Greeks with more 
than four triremes, Xerxes could 
have supplied the loss of half a fleet 
which it had taken him seven years 
to collect from all Egypt, Syria, 
and Asia Minor”, The fleet, it 
must be remembered, is declared to 
have lost considerably above 650 
vessels out of 1327, vts. 400 off Cape 
Sepias (vii. 190), 200 on the coast of 
Euboea (viii. 7, 13, 14), 30 in the 


first battle at Artemisium (viii, ii), 
a certain number in the second (viii. 
14), and a very large number in the 
third (viii. 16). _ It is difficult to sup- 
pose that the reinforcements received 
from Euboea and the western 
Cyclades can have amounted to more 
than some thirty or forty vessels. 
Thus either the losses must have 
been greatly exaggerated, or the 
number of Persian ships at Salamis 
very much overrated by the Greeks 
generally. 

1 Naxos, Cythnus, Seriphus, Siph- 
nus, and Melos (vide supra, chap. 
46). 

- Compare vii. 98. 
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asked this question ; to which all gave the same answer, 
advising to engage the Greeks, except only Artemisia, 
who spake as follows : — 

“ Say to the king, Mardonius, that these are my words 
to him : I was not the least brave of those who fought at 
Euboea, nor were my achievements there among the 
meanest ; it is my right, therefore, 0 my lord, to tefl thee 
plainly what I think to be most for thy advantage now. 
This then is my advice. Spare thy ships, and do not risk 
a battle ; for these people are as much superior to thy 
people in seamanship, as men to women. AVhat so great 
need is there for thee to incur haaard at sea ? Art thou 
not master of Athens, for which thou didst undertake thy 
expedition ? ^ Is not Greece subject to thee ? Not a soul 
now resists thy advance. They who once resisted, were 
handled even as they deserved. ( § 2.) Now learn how I 
expect that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If thou 
art not over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt 
keep thy fleet near the land, then, whether thou abidest 
as thou art, or marchest forw'ard towards the Peloponnese, 
thou wilt easily accomplish all for which thou art come 
hither. The Greeks cannot hold out against thee very 
long; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and scatter them to 
their several homes. In the island where they lie, I hear 
they have no food in store ; nor is it likely, if thy land 
force begins its march towards the Peloponnese, that 
they will remain quietly where they are — at least, such as 
come from that region. Of a surety they will not greatly 
trouble themselves to give battle on behalf of the Athen- 
ians. (§ 3.) On the other hand, if thou art hasty to fight, 
I tremble lest the defeat of thy sea force bring harm likewise 
to thy land army. This, too, thou shouldst remember, 
0 King ; good masters are apt to have bad servants, and 
bad masters good ones. Now, as thou art the best of 
men, thy servants must needs be a soriy^ set. These 
Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians, w'ho 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies, of how 
little service are they to thee ! ” 

69. As Artemisia spake, they who wished her well 

1 Supra, vii. 8, § 2. noticed (supra, vii. 99). Here lie 

-The desire of Herodotus to do has ascribed to her a boldness of 
honour to Artemisia, the queen of speech on which it is difficult to 
his native city, has been already believe that she would have ventured. 
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were greatly troubled concerning her words, thinking that 
she would suffer some hurt at the king’s hands, because 
she exhorted him not to risk a battle ; they, on the other 
hand, who disliked and envied her, favoured as she was 
by the King above all the rest of the allies, rejoiced at her 
declaration, expecting that her life would be the forfeit 
But Xerxes, when the words of the several speakers were 
reported to him, was pleased beyond all others with the 
reply of Artemisia ; and whereas, even before this, he had 
always esteemed her much, he now praised her more than 
ever. Nevertheless, he gave orders that the advice of the 
greater number should be followed ; for he thought that 
at Euboea the fleet had not done its best, because he him- 
self was not there to see — whereas this time he resolved 
that he would be an eye-witness of the combat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea ; and 
the ships proceeded towards Salamis, and took up the 
stations to which they were directed, without let or hin- 
drance from the enemy. The day, however, was too far 
spent for them to begin the battle, since night already 
approached : so they prepared to engage upon the morrow. 
The Greeks, meanwhile, were in great distress and alarm, 
more especially those of the Peloponnese, who were 
troubled that they had been kept at Salamis to fight on 
behalf of the Athenian territory, and feared that, if they 
should suffer defeat, they would be pent up and besieged 
in an island, while their own country was left unprotected. 

71. The same night the land army of the barbarians 
began its march towards the Peloponnese, where, how- 
ever, all that was possible had been done to prevent the 
enemy from forcing an entrance by land. As soon as 
ever news reached the Peloponnese of the death of 
Leonidas and his companions at Thermopylae, the in- 
habitants flocked together from the various cities, and en- 
camped at the isthmus, under the command of Cleom- 
brotus,^ son of Anaxandridas, and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Scironian Way ; ® 

She may have dissuaded Xerxes from 1 Supra, v. 41. Cleombrotus was 

bringing on a battle ; but she would not king, but regent for Plistarchus, 
scarcely have spoken with contempt the infant son of Leonidas. He died 
of the confederates before their face, before the spring of the next year 
more especially after the gallant (infra, ix. 10). 
conduct of the Egyptians at Arte- ^The Scironian Way led from 
misium (supra, chap. 17). Megara to Corinth, along the eastern 
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after which it was determined in council to build a wall 
across the isthmus.^ As the number assembled amounted 
to many tens of thousands, and there was not one who 
did not give himself to the work, it was soon tinished. 
Stones, bricks, timber, baskets filled full of sand, were 
used in the building ; and not a moment was lost by those 
who gave their aid ; for they laboured without ceasing 
either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had 
flocked in full force to the isthmus, were the following : 
the Lacedemonians, all the tribes of the x\rcadians, the 
Eleans, the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, 
the Phliasians, the Troezenians, and the Hermionians. 
These all gave their aid, being greatly alarmed at the 
danger which threatened Greece. But the other inhabit- 
ants of the Peloponnese took no part in the matter; 
though the Olympic and Carneian festivals were now 
over.^ 

73. Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese,” Two of 
them are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions 
where they dwelt at the first — to wit, the Arcadians * and 
the Cynurians.® A third, that of the Achaans, has never 
left the Peloponnese, but has been dislodged from its own 
proper country, and inhabits a district which once be- 
longed to others. The remaining nations, four out of 
the seven, are all immigrants — namely, the Dorians, the 
iEtolians, the Dryopians, and the Lemnians. To the 
Dorians belong several very famous cities ; to the 

one only, that is, Elis; to the Dryopians, 

shore of the Isthmus. At a short This consisted of Argolis, Laconia, 
distance from Megara it passed along Ivlessenia, Arcadia (including Elis), 
the Scironian rocks, a long range of and Acha;a. It was not ethnical 
precipices overhanging the sea, form- but geographical. Herodotus makes 
ing the e.Ktremity of a spur which an ethnical division, 
descends from Klount Geraneium. ^Xhat the Arcadians were aborigi- 
There is but one other route by nal inhabitants of the Peloponnese 
which the isthmus can be traversed, was the unanimous tradition of an- 
It runs inland, and passes over a tiquity. Secure in their mountain 
higher portion of Mount Geraneium, fastnesses, they maintained their in- 
presenting to the traveller equal or dependence at the time of the Dorian 
greater difficulties {Gdl pp. 8, 9). conquest, and were not even forced, 

t The Isthmus is about four miles like the Achaians, to shift their 
across at its narrowest point, and abodes (supra, ii. 171). 
nearly five where the wall was built. ■> Cynuria, or Cynosuria, as it is 

2 Supra, vii. 206. called by Thucydides (iv. 56, and v. 

:^A five-fold division of the Pelo- 41), was the border territory between 
ponnese was more usually adopted. Sparta and Argos upon the coast. 
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Hermione and that Asine which lies over against 
Cardamyle in Laconia ; to the Lemnians, all the towns 
of the Paroreats.'-^ The aboriginal Cynurians alone seem 
to be lonians; even they, however, have, in course of 
time, grown to be Dorians, under the government of the 
Argives, whose Orneats and vassals they werep All the 
cities of these seven nations, except those mentioned 
above, stood aloof from the war ; and by so doing, if I 
may speak freely, they in fact took part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, 
as though in the greatest peril ; since they never imagined 
that any great success would be gained by the fleet. The 
Greeks at Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard 
what the rest were about, felt greatly alarmed ; but their 
fear was not so much for themselves as for the Pelo- 
ponnese. At first they conversed together in low tones, 
each man with his fellow, secretly, and marvelled at the 
folly shown by Eurybiades ; but presently the smothered 
feeling broke out, and another assembly was held; 
whereat the old subjects provoked much talk from the 
speakers, one side maintaining that it was best to sail to 
the Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of abiding 
at Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by the 
enemy ; while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, 
Eginetans, ' and Megarians, was urgent to remain and 
have the battle fought where they were. 

75. Then Themistocles, when he saw that the Pelopon- 
nesians would carry the vote against him, went out 
secretly from the council, and, instructing a certain man 
what he should say, sent him on board a merchant ship 
to the fleet of the Medes. The man’s name was Sicinnus 

1 Supra, iv. 148. Argolis until the battle of Thyrea 

- The Orneats proper were the in- (supra, i. 84), and had been in this 
habitants of Orneje, a small town on condition, are therefore included 
the frontiers of Argolis, towards under the name. 

Phlius and Sicyon. They seem to 3 Plutarch ( TV/m. chap. 12) says 
have been a remnant of the old popu- that Sicinnus was a Persian capti\’e. 
lation of the Peloponnese, and to .^schylus distinctly declares him to 
have long resisted the Dorian immi- have been a Greek {Pcrs. 361). Mr. 
grants. At length they were reduced Grote, to reconcile the statements, 
by the Argives (about B.c. 580), and suggests that he may have been 
became their Periceci, or free “ an Asiafu Gvedi”. The fact of 
vassals. From them the whole class the stratagem is witnessed by 
of Peria-ci at Argos grew to have Thucydides (i. 137) as well as 

the name of Orneats ; and the Asschylus. 

Cynurians, who had belonged to 
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he was one of Themistocles’ household slaves, and acted 
as tutor to his sons ; in after times, when the Thespians 
were admitting persons to citizenship, Themistocles made 
him a Thespian, and a rich man to boot. The ship 
brought Sicinnus to the Persian fleet, and there he 
delivered his message to the leaders in these words : — 

“ The Athenian commander has sent me to you privily, 
without the knowledge of the other Greeks. He is a wefl- 
wisher to the King’s cause, and would rather success 
should attend on you than on his countrymen ; wherefore 
he bids me tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and 
they are meditating a hasty flight. Now then it is open 
to you to achieve the best work that ever ye wrought, if 
only ye will hinder their escaping. They no longer agree 
among themselves, so that they will not now make any 
resistance — nay, ’tis likely ye may see a fight already 
begun between such as favour and such as oppose your 
cause.” The messenger, when he had thus expressed 
himself, departed and was seen no more. 

76. Then the captains, believing all that the messenger 
had said, proceeded to land a large body of Persian troops 
on the islet of Psyttaleia,^ which lies between Salamis 
and the mainland ; after which, about the hour of mid- 
night, they advanced their western wing towards Salamis, 
so as to enclose the Greeks.^ At the same time the force 
stationed about Ceos and Cynosura moved fonvard, and 
filled the whole strait as far as Munychia with their ships. 
This advance was made to prevent the Greeks from 
escaping by flight, and to block them' up in Salamis, 
where it was thought that vengeance might be taken 
upon them for the battles fought near Artemisium. The 
Persian troops were landed on the islet of Psyttaleia, 
because, as soon as the battle began, the men and wrecks 
were likely to be drifted thither, as the isle lay in the 
very path of the coming fight,— and they would thus be 

Tne well-known description of with such narrow creeks as afforded 
iEschylus (j'ii'Tni; ns ea-Ti TtpoaSe safety to the small vessels of the 
2aAa,au’os TOTTwv, jiaia, Svcrop/xo? ancients ” (Leake). 
vavaiv, Pen. 1 . s. c.), and the clear -.^Lschylus describes this move- 
topogi'aphy in Strabo (ix. p. 573), ment very'graphically— 
make it certain that Psyttaleia is the ^eyyo<; rjkiov Karecp , 

small island now called Lipsokutali, irbi eTrrfei, waf aipp kc ava^ 

which lies between the Pirmus and e? vavv 6’ onkti 

the eastern extremity of Salamis. Tafi-? oe ^apt-Kak^i. v 

It is and unprovided even ’’■Aeoucn 6’ ws eKoaros w ■ 
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able to save their own men and destroy those of the 
enemy. All these movements were made in silence, that 
the Greeks might have no knowledge ol them ; and they 
occupied the whole night, so that the men had no time 
to get their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, 
or feel inclined to call in question those which speak with 
clearness, when I think of the following : — 

“ When they shall bridge with their ships to the sacred strand of the 
goddess 

Girt with the golden falchion, and eke to marine Cynosiira,^ 

Mad hope swelling their hearts at the downfall of beautiful Athens — 
Then shall godlike Right extinguish haughty Presumption, 

Insult’s furious offspring, who thinketh to overthrow all things. 
Brass with brass shall mingle, and Ares with blood shall empurple 
Ocean’s waves. Then — then shall the day of Hellas’ freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Cronos’ son all-seeing.” 

When I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis^ 
spoke, I neither venture myself to say anything against 
prophecies, nor do I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the 
strife of words grew fierce. As yet they did not know 
that they were encompassed, but imagined that the 
barbarians remained in the same places where they had 
seen them the day before. 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son 
of Lysimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in 
Salamis. He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised 
by the commonalty;^ yet I believe, from what I have 
heard concerning his character, that there was not in all 
Athens a man so worthy or so just as he. He now came 
to the council, and standing outside, called for Themis- 
tocles. Now, Themistocles was not his friend, but his 
most determined enemy. However, under the pressure 

iCynosura, according to Hesy- earlier, b.c. 483 (Plut. .4 wif/V. chap, 
chius, was a common name for a 8). When Xerxes was in Thessaly, 
peninsula. It could, however, from all exiles whose banishment was 
its signification (dog's tail), only be only for a term of years were re- 
applied to such as were particularly called, Themistocles himself moving 
long and thin. This is the especial the decree for the purpose (Plut. 
character of the Marathonian pro- Thetn. chap. ii). Aristides ap- 
montory of the name. parently had not till now availed 

- Supra, chap. 20. himself of the permission to return. 

2 After a long struggle, Aristides The stories told in connection with 
had been ostracised through the in- his ostracism are well known, and 
fluence of Themistocles, three years will be found in Plutarch. 
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of the ^^reat dangers impending, Aristides forgot their 
feud, and called Themistocles out of the council, since he 
wished to confer with him. He had heard before his 
arrival of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to with- 
draw the fleet to the isthmus. As soon therefore as 
Themistocles came forth, Aristides addressed him in 
these words : — 

“ Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most 
advantage our country. Let me then say to thee, that 
so far as regards the departure of the Peloponnesians 
from this place, much talk and little will be found 
precisely alike. I have seen with my own eyes that 
w'hich I now report: that, however much the Corinthians 
or Eurybiades himself may wish it, they cannot now re- 
treat ; for we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. 
Go in to them, and make this known.” 

80. “Thy advice is excellent,” answered the other; 
“ and thy tidings are also good. That which I earnestly 
desire to happen, thine eyes have beheld accomplished. 
Know that what the Medes have now done was at my 
instance ; for it w'as necessary, as our men would not fight 
here of their own free will, to make them fight whether 
they would or no. But come now, as thou hast brought 
the good news, go in and tell it. For if I speak to them, 
they will think it a feigned tale, and will not believe 
that the barbarians have enclosed us around. Therefore 
do thou go to them, and inform them how matters stand. 
If they believe thee, ’twill be for the best ; but if other- 
wise, it will not harm. For it is impossible that they 
should now flee away, if we are indeed shut in on all 
sides, as thou sayest.” 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to 
the captains: he had come, he told them, from Egina, 
and had but barely escaped the blockading vessels — the 
Greek fleet was entirely enclosed by the ships of Xerxes 
— and he advised them to get themselves in readiness to 
resist the foe. Having said so much, he withdrew. 
And now another contest arose; for the greater part of 
the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme, 
commanded by Panaetius the son of Sbsimenes, deserted 
from the Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing full 
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intelligence. For this reason the Tenians were inscribed 
upon the tripod at Delphi ^ among those who overthrew 
the barbarians. With this ship, which deserted to their 
side at Salamis, and the Lemnian vessel which came 
over before at Artemisium,^ the Greek fleet was brought 
to the full number of 380 ships ; otherwise it fell short 
by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting what the Tenians 
told them, made ready for the coming fight. At the 
dawn of day, all the men-at-arms were assembled together, 
and speeches were made to them, of which the best was 
that of Themistocles ; who throughout contrasted what 
was noble with what was base, and bade them, in all that 
came within the range of man’s nature and constitution, 
always to make choice of the nobler part. Having thus 
wound up his discourse, he told them to go at once on 
board their ships, which they accordingly did ; and about 
this time the trireme, that had been sent to Egina for the 
.iEacidffi,^ returned; whereupon the Greeks put to sea 
with all their fleet. 

84. The fleet had scarce left the land when they were 
attacked by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks 
began to back water, and were about touching the shore, 
when Ameinias of Pallene,^ one of the Athenian captains, 
darted forth in front of the line, and charged a ship of the 
enemy. The two vessels became entangled, and could 
not separate, whereupon the rest of the fleet came up to 
help Ameinias, and engaged with the Persians. Such is 
the account which the Athenians give of the way in which 
the battle began ; but the Eginetans maintain that the 
vessel which had been to Egina for the iEacida;, was the 
one that brought on the fight. It is also reported, that a 
phantom in the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, 

1 The tripod here mentioned was cians, was taken to Constantinople, 
dedicated from the tithe of the spoil and there placed in the Hippodrome, 
taken at Platgea (infra, ix. 81), and, Recently the stand has been un- 
like the colossal statue of Zeus, covered to its base, and the in- 
presented to Olympia on the same scription deciphered, 
occasion, had inscribed upon it the -Sup., chap. ii. The calculation 
names, not only of the Greeks who here made confirms the in chap, 
fought in that battle, but of all who 48, ad fin. 
lent any effective aid to the Greek ^ Supra, chap. 64. 
side during the war. •i Pallend was one of the most 

It had long been known that the famous of the Athenian provincial 
stand of the tripod, after the golden towns, 
bowl had been removed by the Pho- 
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and, in a voice that was heard from end to end of the 
fleet, cheered them on to the fight; first, however, re- 
buking them, and saying — “ Strange men, how long are 
ye going to back water ? ” ^ 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the western ex- 
tremity of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the 
Phoenicians ; against the Lacedsemonians, whose station 
was eastward towards the Pirsus, the lonians. Of these 
last a few only followed the advice of Themistocles, to 
fight backwardly ; the greater number did far otherwise. 

I could mention here the names of many trierarchs who 
took vessels from the Greeks, but I shall pass over all 
excepting Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, and 
Phylacus, the son of Histiseus, both Samians. I show 
this preference to them, inasmuch as for this service 
Theomestor w^as made tyrant of Samos by the Persians, 
while Phylacus was enrolled among the King s benefac- 
tors, and presented with a large estate in land. In the 
Persian tongue the King’s benefactors are called OrosaKgs. 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships en- 
gaged in this battle were disabled — either by the Athenians 
or by the Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order 
and kept their line, while the barbarians were in confusion 
and had no plan in anything that they did, the issue of 
the battle could scarce be other than it was. Yet the 
Persians fought far more bravely here than at Euboea, 
and indeed surpassed themselves; each did his utmost 
through fear of Xerxes, for each thought that the king’s 
eye was upon himself.^ 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek or 
barbarian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for 
certain ; Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished her- 
self in such a way as raised her even higher than she 
stood before in the esteem of the King. For after con- 
fusion had spread throughout the whole of the King’s 
fleet, and her ship was closely pursued by an Athenian 
trireme, she, having no way to fly, since in front of her 
were a number of friendly vessels, and she \vas nearest of 
all the Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure 

1 Compare with this story the '■! Supra, chap. 69, and infra, chap, 
tales told concerning the battles of 90. The anger of Xerxes, as we see 
Marathon (supra, vi. 117) and in the latter passage, led to very 
Delphi (viii. 38, 39). serious consequences. 
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which in fact proved her safety. Pressed by the Athenian 
pursuer, she bore straight against one of the ships of her 
own party, a Calyndian, which had Damasithymus, the 
Calyndian king, himself on board. I cannot say whether 
she had had any quarrel with the man while the fleet was 
at the Hellespont, or no— neither can I decide whether 
she of set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether it 
merely chanced that the Calyndian ship came in her way 
— but certain it is, that she bore down upon his vessel 
and sank it, and that thereby she had the good fortune to 
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procure herself a double advantage. For the commander 
of the Athenian trireme, when he saw her bear down on 
one of the enemy’s fleet, thought immediately that her 
vessel was a Greek, or else had deserted from the Persians, 
and was now fighting on the Greek side ; he therefore 
gave up the chase, and turned away to attack others. 

88, Thus in the first place she saved her life by the 
action, and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; 
while further, it fell out that in the very act of doing the 
King an injury she raised herself to a greater height than 
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ever in his esteem. For as Xerxes beheld the fight, he 
remarked (it is said) the destruction of the vessel, where- 
upon the bystanders observed to him — ‘‘ Seest thou, 
master, how well Artemisia fights, and how she has just 
sunk a ship of the enemy ? ” Then Xerxes asked if it 
were really Artemisia’s doing; and they answered, 
“ Certainly ; for they knew her ensign ” : while all made 
sure that the sunken vessel belonged to the opposite side. 
Everything, it is said, conspired to prosper the queen — it 
was especially fortunate for her that not one of those on 
board the Calyndian ship survived to become her accuser. 
Xerxes, they say, in reply to the remarks made to him, 
observed — “ My men have behaved like women, my 
women like men ! ” 

89, There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the 
chief commanders of the fleet, who was son of Darius 
and brother of Xerxes ; and with him perished a vast 
number of men of high repute, Persians, Medes, and 
allies. Of the Greeks there died only a few ; for, as they 
were able to swim, all those that were not slain outright 
by the enemy escaped from the sinking vessels and swam 
across to Salamis. But on the side of the barbarians 
more perished by drowning than in any other way, since 
they did not know how to swim. The great destruction 
took place when the ships which had been first engaged 
began to fly; for they who were stationed in the rear, 
anxious to display their valour before the eyes of the 
King, made every effort to force their way to the front, 
and thus became entangled with such of their own 
vessels as were retreating. 

90. In this confusion the following event occurred : 
Certain Phoenicians belonging to the ships which had 
thus perished made their appearance before the King, 
and laid the blame of their loss on the lonians, de- 
claring that they were traitors, and had wilfully de- 
stroyed the vessels. But the upshot of this complaint 
was, that the Ionian captains escaped the death which 
^threatened them, while their Phoenician accusers re- 
ceived death as their reward. For it happened that, 
exactly as they spoke, a Samothracian vessel bore down 
on an Athenian and sank it, but was attacked and crippled 
immediately by one of the Eginetan squadron. Now 
the Samothracians were expert with the javelin, and 
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aimed their weapons so well, that they cleared the deck 
of the vessel which had disabled their own, after which 
they sprang on board, and took it. This saved the 
lonians. Xerxes, when he saw the exploit, turned 
fiercely on the Phoenicians— (he was ready, in his extreme 
vexation, to find fault with any one) — and ordered their 
heads to be cut off, to prevent them, he said, from casting 
the blame of their own misconduct upon braver men. 
During the whole time of the battle Xerxes sate at the 
base of the hill called ^Egalebs, over against Salamis ; and 
whenever he saw any of his own captains perform any 
worthy exploit he inquired concerning him; and the 
man’s name was taken down by his scribes,^ together with 
the names of his father and his city. Ariaramnes too, 
a Persian,^ who was a friend of the lonians, and present 
at the time whereof I speak, had a share in bringing 
about the punishment of the Phoenicians. 

gi. When the rout of the barbarians began, and they 
sought to make their escape to Phal6rum, the Eginetans, 
awaiting them in the channel, performed exploits worthy 
to be recorded. Through the whole of the confused 
struggle the Athenians employed themselves in de- 
stroying such ships as either made resistance or fled to 
shore, while the Eginetans dealt with those which 
endeavoured to escape down the strait; so that the 
Persian vessels were no sooner clear of the Athenians 
than forthwith they fell into the hands of the Eginetan 
squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between 
the ship of Themistocles, which was hasting in pursuit 
of the enemy, and that of Polycritus, son of Crius the 
Eginetan,^ which had just charged a Sidonian trireme. 
The Sidonian vessel was the same that captured the 
Eginetan guard-ship off Sciathus,^ which had Pytheas, 
the son of Ischenous, on board — that Pytheas, I mean, 
who fell covered with wounds, and whom the Sidonians 
kept on board their ship, from admiration of his gallantry. 
This man afterwards returned in safety to Egina; for 

1 Supra, vii. too. ^ Crius had been mentioned as 

2 He was probably one of the one of tlie chief men in Egina (supra, 
royal house, since the royal names, vi. 73V 

of which Ariaramnes was one (supra, ^ Supra, vii. 181. 
vii. II ), do not seem to have been 
assumed by other Persians. 
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when the 'Sidonian vessel with its Persian crew fell into 
the hands of the Greeks, he was still found on board. 
Polycritus no sooner saw the Athenian trireme than, 
knowing at once whose vessel it was, as he observed 
that it bore the ensign of the admiral, he shouted to 
Themistocles jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of 
reproach, if the Eginetans did not show themselves rare 
friends to the Medes.^ At the same time, while he thus 
reproached Themistocles, Polycritus bore straight down 
on the Sidonian. Such of the barbarian vessels as 
escaped from the battle fled to Phalerum, and there 
sheltered themselves under the protection of the land 
army. 

93. The Greeks who gained the greatest glory of all in 
the sea-fight of Salamis were the Eginetans, and after 
them the Athenians. The individuals of most distinction 
were Polycritus the Eginetan, and two Athenians, 
Eumenes of Anagyrus, and Ameinias of Pallene ; " the 
latter of whom had pressed Artemisia so hard. And 
assuredly, if he had known that the vessel carried Arte- 
misia on board, he would never have given over the chase 
till he had either succeeded in taking her, or else been 
taken himself. For the ikthenian captains had received 
special orders touching the queen; and moreover, a re- 
ward of ten thousand drachmas ^ had been proclaimed for 
any one who should make her prisoner ; since there was 
great indignation felt that a w^oman should appear in arms 
against Athens. However, as I said before, she escaped ; 
and so did some others whose ships survived the engage- 
ment ; and these were all now' assembled at the port of 
Phalerum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corin- 
thian commander, at the moment w'hen the tw'O fleets 
joined battle, was seized wdth fear, and being beyond 
measure alarmed, spread his sails, and hasted to fly 
away; on which the other Corinthians, seeing their 
leader’s ship in full flight, sailed off likewise. They had 
reached in their flight that part of the coast of Salamis 
where stands the temple of Athene Sciras, w^hen they 

1 Polycritus undoubtedly spoke - Supra, chap. 84. 
with special reference to the charge ^Ten thousand drachmas would 
of Medisra brought against his father be equal to 406/. of our money, 
(supra, vi. 50). 
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met a light bark, a very strange apparition : it was never 
discovered that any one had sent it to them ; and till it 
appeared they were altogether ignorant how the battle 
was going. That there was something beyond nature in 
the matter they judged from this— that when the men in 
the bark drew near to their ships, they addressed them, 
saying— “ Adeimantus, while thou playest the traitor’s 
part, ""by withdrawing all these ships, and flying away 
from the fight, the Greeks whom thou hast deserted are 
defeating their foes as completely as they ever wished in 
their prayers Adeimantus, however, would not believe 
what the men said; whereupon they told him, “he 
might take them with him as hostages, and put them to 
death if he did not find the Greeks winning Then 
Adeimantus put about, both he and those who were with 
him ; and they rejoined the fleet when the victory was 
already gained. Such is the tale which the Athenians 
tell concerning them of Corinth ; these latter, however, 
do not allow its truth.^ On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished them- 
selves most in the figifit. And the rest of Greece bears 
witness in their favour. 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as 
a man of the greatest excellence, performed the following 
service. He took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed 
troops, who had previously been stationed along the 
shore of Salamis, and, landing with them on the islet of 
Psyttaleia, slew all the Persians by whom it was 
occupied. 

1 There can be no doubt that the of the countrymen and the father of 
tale was altogether false— one of Aristeus. 

those calumnies which, under feelings 2 Whatever the number of the 
strongly excited, men circulate Persian troops in Psyttaleia (supra, 
against their enemies. From the chap, 76), their destruction appears 
year b.C. 433, when the Athenians to have been regarded as one of 
took part w'ith the Corcyr^ans against the chief calamities of the battle. 
Corinth (Thucyd. i. 44-51), a deadly iEschylus represents Xerxes as 
feud sprang up between them and the tearing his garments and shriek- 
Corinthians. The Corinthian attack ing aloud when he beheld the 
upon Potidma (ib. 56-65) aggravated slaughter [Pers. 474). The slain, 
the breach. In this, Aristeus, the according to him, consisted of men 
son of Adeimantus, took a prominent of the first rank, the best and bravest 
part. We can well understand how, of the native Persians, the principal 
under such circumstances, new dependence of the Great King [Pers. 
calumnies were invented, or old ones 447-449). iEschylus- agrees with 
raked up, blackening the character Herodotus in placing the attadc on 
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96. As soon as the sea-fight was ended, ^ the Greeks 
drew together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be 
found in that quarter, and prepared themselves for another 
engagement, supposing that the King would renew the 
fight with the vessels which still remained to him. 
Many of the wTecks had been carried away by a westerly 
wind to the coast of Attica, where they were thrown upon 
the strip of shore called Colias.- Thus not only were the 
prophecies of Bacis and Musseus® concerning this battle 
fulfilled completely, but likewise, by the place 'to which 
the wrecks were drifted, the prediction of Lysistratus, an 
Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years before these 
events, and quite forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, 
was fully accomplished. The words were — 

“ Then shall the sight of the oars fill CoHan dames with amazement 

Now this must have happened as soon as the King was 
departed.-^ 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began 

the Persians in Psyttaleia towards iEschylus goes into no detail with 

the close of the action. He re- regard to names or nations, except 

presents it, however, as made by the that he gives a list of the grandees 
actual crews of the ships engaged, who fell upon the Persian sid"e, which 
who armed themselves for the pur- turns out on examination to be 
pose (Pers. 460-463}. worthless. Pie adds little to the 

1 The description of the battle of information which Herodotus sap- 
Salamis in Hischylus {jPz;v. 359-438), plies— only, I think, these facts i. 
as the account of an eye-witncsa and That the Persian fleet \\ as dra^vn up 
combatant, must always hold apri- in i/u-t’e lines (I. 372). 2. That on 
mary place among the records of the both sides the fleets ad'>'anced with 
time. It does not appear to have loud cries and shouts. 3. That the 
been known to Herodotus, yet it Greek wing advanced first ( 1 . 

confirms his account in all the 405). And, 4. That the Greeks 

principal featm-es ; for instance in the e.xecuted against the Persians the 
following : — i. The message sent to manoeuvre of the 7reptjrA.oos ( 11 . 
Xerxes, informing him that the 423-424). 

Greeks were about to disperse. - Pausanias tells us (i. i. § 4) that 

2. His night-movement to enclose Colias '\\’as a promontory little more 
them. 3. The bold advance of the than two miles from Phalemm ; 
Greeks to meet their foes, 4. The and this is confirmed to a certain 
commencement of the engagement extent by Aristophanes {Lysisf. 2), 
by a charge on the part of a single who indicates that it was in the 
Greek ship. 5. The crush and con- neighbourhood of Athens, 
fusion among the Persians. 6. The Concerning these poets, see 
arrangement of their fleet in more above, wi. 6, and viii. 20. 
than a single line (/Eschylus says, •^Wlien the inhabitants of Attica 
"in three lines”). 7. The great returned on the departure of Xerxes, 
loss of Persians of high rank. And, the Colian women would find their 
8. The prolonged resistance and shore covered with the oars and 
final disorderly flight of the Persians, wrecks. 

VOL. II. 16 
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to be afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the 
lonians, or without their advice might determine, to sail 
straight to the Hellespont and break down the bridges 
there ; in which case he would be blocked up in Europe, 
and run great risk of perishing. He therefore made up 
his mind to fly ; but as he washed to hide his purpose 
alike from the Greeks and from his own people, he set to 
work to carry a mound across the channel to Salamis, 
and at the same time began fastening a number of 
Phoenician merchant ships together, to serve at once for 
a bridge and a wall. He likewise made many warlike 
preparations, as if he w^ere about to engage the Greeks 
once more at sea. Now', when these things w^ere seen, 
all grew fully persuaded that the King was bent on 
remaining, and intended to push the war in good earnest. 
Mardonius, how'ever, was in no respect deceived; for 
long acquaintance enabled him to read all the King’s 
thoughts. Meanw'hile, Xerxes, though engaged in this 
w'ay, sent off a messenger to carry intelligence of his 
misfortune to Persia. 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian 
messengers. The entire plan is a Persian invention ; 
and this is the method of it. Along the w'hole line of 
road there are men (they say) stationed with horses, in 
number equal to the number of days which the journey 
takes, allowing a man and horse to each day ; and these 
men wall not be hindered from accomplishing at their 
best speed the distance which they have to go, either by 
snowq or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of night. The 
first rider delivers his despatch to the second, and the 
second passes it to the third; and so it is borne from 
hand to hand along the whole line, like the light in the 
torch-race, which the Greeks celebrate to Hephsstus.i 
The Persians give the riding post in this manner the 
name of “ Angarum 

99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which 
said that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the 
delight of the Persians who had remained behind, that 
they forthwith strewed all the streets with myrtle 

1 The torch-race was not peculiar (vi, 105). From other sources we 
to Hephaestus. Herodotus has learn that it was celebrated to Athene, 
already informed us that it formed at to Prometheus and in later times to 
Athens a part of the worship of Pan Bendis, 
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boughs, 1 and burnt incense, and fell to feasting and 
merriment. In like manner, when the second message 
reached them, so sore was their dismay, that the}- all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, 
and wept and wailed without stint. They laid the blame 
of the disaster on Mardonius ; and their grief on the 
occasion was less on account of the damage done to their 
ships, than owing to the alarm which they felt about the 
safety of the King. Hence their trouble did not cease till 
Xerxes himself, by his arrival, put an end to their fears. 

100. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took 
the defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and suspecting 
that he had made up his mind to leave Athens and fly 
away, began to think of the likelihood of his being visited 
with punishment for having persuaded the King to under- 
take the war. He therefore considered that it would be 
the best thing for him to adventure further, and either 
become the conqueror of Greece— which was the result 
he rather expected — or else die gloriously after aspiring 
to a noble achievement. So with these thoughts in his 
mind, he said one day to the King : — 

“ Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart thy 
late loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of 
a few planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen. 
These fellows, whom thou imaginest to have quite con- 
quered us, will not venture — no, not one of them — to 
come ashore and contend with our land array ; nor will 
the Greeks who are upon the mainland fight our troops ; 
such as did so, have received their punishment. If 
thou so pleasest, we may at once attack the Pelopon- 
nese ; if thou wouldst rather wait a while, that too is in 
our power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not 
possible that the Greeks can avoid being brought to 
account, alike for this and for their former injuries ; nor 
can they anyhow escape being thy slaves. Thou 
shouldst therefore do as I have said. If, however, thy 
mind is made up, and thou art resolved to retreat and 
lead away thy army, listen to the counsel which, in that 
case, I have to offer. Make not the Persians, 0 King ! a 
laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy affairs have suc- 
ceeded ill, it has not been by their fault; thou canst not 
say that thy Persians have ever shown themselves 

1 Supra, vii. 54. 
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cowards. What matters it if Phoenicians and Egyptians, 
Cyprians and Cilicians, have misbehaved ? — their mis- 
conduct touches not us. Since then thy Persians are 
without fault, be advised by me. Depart home, if thou 
art so minded, and take with thee the bulk of thy army ; 
but first let me choose out 300,000 troops, and let it be 
my task to bring Greece beneath thy sway.” 

10 1. Xerxes, when he heard these words, felt a sense 
of joy and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. 
Answering Mardonius, therefore, “that he would con- 
sider his counsel, and let him know which course he 
might prefer,” Xerxes proceeded to consult with the chief 
men among the Persians ; and because Artemisia on the 
former occasion had shown herself the only person who 
knew what was best to be done, he was pleased to sum- 
mon her to advise him now. As soon as she arrived, he 
put forth all the rest, both councillors and body-guards, 
and said to her : — 

“ Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Pelopon- 
nese. My Persians, he says, and my other land forces, 
are not to blame for the disasters which have befallen 
our arms ; and of this he declares they would very gladly 
give me the proof. He therefore exhorts me, either to 
stay and act as I have said, or to let him choose out 
300,000 of my troops — wherewith he undertakes to re- 
duce Greece beneath my sway — while I myself retire 
with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into my own 
country. Do thou, therefore, as thou didst counsel me 
so wisely to decline the sea-fight, now also advise me in 
this matter, and say, which course of the twain I ought 
to take for my own good.” 

102. Thus did the King ask Artemisia’s counsel ; and 
the following are the words wherewith she answered 
him : — 

“’Tisa hard thing, 0 King! to give the best possible 
advice to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as 
thy affairs now stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt 
do right to return home. As for Mardonius, if he prefers 
to remain, and undertakes to do as he has said, leave him 
behind by all means, with the troops which he desires. 
If his design succeeds, and he subdues .the Greeks, as he 
promises, thine is the conquest, master; for thy slaves 
will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, affairs 
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run counter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so 
long as thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. 
The _ Greeks, too, while thou livest, and thy house 
flourishes, must be prepared to fight full many a battle 
for their freedom; whereas if Mardonius fall, it matters 
nothing — they will have gained but a poor triumph — a 
victory over one of thy slaves! Remember also, thou 
goest home having gained the purpose of thy expedi- 
tion ; 1 for thou hast burnt Athens ! ” 

103. The advice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well ; for 
she had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my 
part, do not believe that he would have remained, had 
all his counsellors, both men and women, united to urge 
his stay, so great was the alarm that he felt. As it was, 
he gave praise to Artemisia, and entrusted certain of his 
children to her care, ordering her to convey them to 
Ephesus ; for he had been accompanied on the expedition 
by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the 
principal of his eunuchs, a man named Hermotimus, a 
Pedasian, who was bidden to take charge of these sons. 
Now the Pedasians inhabit the region above Halicar- 
nassus ; ^ and it is related of them, that in their country 
the following circumstance happens : When a mis- 
chance is about to befall any of their neighbours within 
a certain time, the priestess of Athene in their city grows 
a long beard. This has already taken place on two 
occasions. 

105. The Hermotimus of whom I spoke above was, as 
I said, a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, 
took the most cruel vengeance on the person who had 
done him an injury. He had been made a prisoner of 
war, and when his captors sold him, he was bought by 
a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, who made his 
living by a most nefarious traffic. Whenever he could 
get any boys of unusual beauty, he made them eunuchs, 

iVide supra, chap. 68, § i. mitat.” The discrepancy as to the 

2 For the situation of Pedasus, number of times that the phenorne- 
vide supra, i. 175. It is curious that non had occurred— twice, as here, or 
Herodotus should have given the thrice, as related before— is more 
story of the beard in two places ; but like the inaccuracy of an original 
I see no sufficient grounds for writer than the error of a forger or a 
questioning the genuineness of either cop3'ist. 
passage. “Aliquando bonus dor- 
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and, carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold them for 
large sums of money. For the barbarians value eunuchs 
more than others, since they regard them as more trust- 
worthy. Many were the slaves that Panionius, who 
made his living by the practice, had thus treated ; and 
among them was this Hermotimus of whom I have here 
made mention. However, he was not without his share 
of good fortune ; for after a while he was sent from 
Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the 
King. Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed 
by Xerxes more highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the King was on his way to Athens with 
the Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, 
Hermotimus happened to make a journey upon business 
into Mysia; and there, in a district which is called 
Atarneus, but belongs to Chios, ^ he chanced to fall in 
with Panionius. Recognising him at once, he entered 
into a long and friendly talk with him, wherein he 
counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed through 
his means, and promised him all manner of favours in 
return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and 
live there. Panionius was overjoyed, and, accepting the 
offer made him, came presently, and brought with him 
his wife and children. Then Hermotimus, when he had 
got Panionius and all his family into his power, ad- 
dressed him in these words : — 

‘‘ Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than 
any one else in the whole world, what wrong to thee or 
thine had I or any of mine done, that thou shouldst have 
made me the nothing that I now am ? Ah ! surely thou 
thoughtest that the gods took no note of thy crimes. But 
they in their justice have delivered thee, the doer of 
unrighteousness, into my hands ; and now thou canst not 
complain of the vengeance wFich I am resolved to take 
on thee.” 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the 
four sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the 
father to make them eunuchs with his own hand. Un- 
able to resist, he did as Hermotimus required ; and then 
his sons were made to treat him in the self-same way. 
So in this way there came to Panionius requital at the 
hands of Hermotimus. 


1 Vide supra, i. 160 ; vi. 28, 29. 
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107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to conve}' his 
sons safe to Ephesus,^ sent for Mardonius, and bade him 
choose from all his army such men as he wished, and 
see that he made his achievements answer to his promises. 
During this day he did no more ; but no sooner was 
night come, than he issued his orders, and at once the 
captains of the ships left Phalerum, and bore away for 
the Hellespont, each making all the speed he could, and 
hasting to guard the bridges against the King's return. 
On their way, as they sailed by Zoster, where certain 
narrow points of land project into the sea, they took the 
cliffs for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Discovering 
their mistake, however, after a time, they joined company 
once more, and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the 
barbarians encamped in the same place, thought that 
their ships must still be lying at Phalerum ; and, ex- 
pecting another attack from that quarter, made prepara- 
tions to defend themselves. Soon, however, news came 
that the ships were all departed and gone away ; where- 
upon it was instantly resolved to make sail in pursuit. 
They went as far as xVndros ; - but, seeing nothing of the 
Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. At this council Themistocles advised that the 
Greeks should follow on through the islands, still pressing 
the pursuit, and making all haste to the Hellespont, there 
to break- down the bridges. Eurybiades, however, 
delivered a contrary opinion. “If,"’ he said, “the Greeks 
should break down the bridges, it would be the worst 
thing that could possibly happen for Greece. The 
Persian, supposing that his retreat were cut off, and he 
compelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to 
give them any peace. Inaction on his part would ruin 
all his affairs, and leave him no chance of ever getting 
back to Asia — nay, would even cause his army to perish 
by famine : whereas, if he bestirred himself, and acted 
vigorously, it was likely that the whole of Europe would 
in course of time become subject to him ; since, by 
degrees, the various towns and tribes 'would either fall 

1 Supra, chap. 103. have a full view to the north, they 

^ The Persian fleet not being in would know that pursuit was vain, 
sight off the Eubwan coast when the This may account for their going so 
Greeks had passed Andros, and could far and no further. 
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before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission; 
and in this way, his troops would find food sufficient for 
them, since each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. 
As it was, the Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, 
intended evidently to remain no longer in Europe. The 
Greeks ought to let him depart ; and when he was gone 
from among them, and had returned into his own country, 
then would be the time for them to contend with him for 
the possession of DiaiT 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared 
themselves of the same mind. 

109. Whereupon Themistocles, finding that the ma- 
jority was against him, and that he could not persuade 
them to push on to the Hellespont, changed round, 1 and 
addressing himself to the Athenians, who of all the allies 
were the most nettled at the enemy’s escape, and who 
eagerly desired, if the other Greeks would not stir, to sail 
on by themselves to the Hellespont and break the bridges, 
spake as follows : — 

“ I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have 
heard of many more from others, where men who had 
been conquered by an enemy, having been driven quite 
to desperation, have renewed the fight, and retrieved their 
former disasters. We have now had the great good luck 
to save both ourselves and all Greece by the repulse of 
this vast cloud of men ; let us then be content and not 
press them too hard, now that they have begun to fly. 
Be sure we have not done this by our own might. It is 
the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous'^ that one 
man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia — 
more especially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous 
— a man who esteems alike things sacred and things pro- 
fane, who has cast down and burnt the very images of the 
gods themselves who even caused the sea to be scourged 


1 Plutarch ( Them. chap. 16) 
attributes Themistocles’ change of 
mind to a conference which he held 
with Aristides ; but there is no reason 
to doubt the narrative of Herodotus. 

-Supra, vii. 10, § 5. 

3 /Eschylus describes the conduct 
of the Persians towards the Greek 
temples and altars in terms even 
stronger than these 


ov 6eS}v ^perri 

'ovvTO av\av, ovSe mfiirpavaL 

H, Saifiovti)]^ $’ iSpvfjLara 
^ayecTpavTai ^dapuv 

{Pers. 805-808). 

Many remains of the temples 
burnt at this time continued to the 
days of Pausanias (i. i. § 4; x. 
xxxiv. § 2), who believed yhe Greeks 
to have passed a decree against 
restoring them. 
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with rods and commanded fetters to be thrown into itd 
At present all is well with us — let us then abide in 
Greece, and look to ourselves and to our families. The 
Barbarian is clean gone — we have driven him oft— let 
each now repair his own house, and sow his land diligently. 
In the spring we will take ship and sail to the Hellespont 
and to Ionia ! ” 

All this Themistocles said in the hope of establishing a 
claim upon the King; for he wanted to have a safe re- 
treat in case any mischance should befall him at Athens'^ 
— which indeed came to pass afterwards. ^ 

no. At present, however, he dissembled; and the 
Athenians were persuaded by his words. For they were 
ready now to do whatever he advised ; since they had 
always esteemed him a wise m.an, and he had lately 
proved himself most truly wise and well-judging. Accord- 
ingly, they came in to his views ; whereupon he lost no 
time in sending messengers, on board a light bark, to 
the King, choosing for this purpose men whom he could 
trust to keep his instructions secret, even although they 
should be put to every kind of torture. Among them was 
the house-slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made 
use of previously.'^ When the men reached Attica, all 
the others stayed with the boat ; but Sicinnus went up 
to the King, and spake to him as follows : — 

“ I am sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of 
Neocles, who is the leader of the Athenians, and the 
wisest and bravest man of all the allies, to bear thee this 
message : ‘ Themistocles the Athenian, anxious to render 
thee a service, has restrained the Greeks, who were im- 
patient to pursue thy ships, and to break up the bridges 
at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home at thy 
leisure.’” 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand, 
sailed back to the fleet. 


1 Supra, vii. 35, 

2 According to Thucydides (i. 137), 
Themistocles did actually claim 
credit u'ith the Persians for prevent- 
ing the destruction of the bridge; 
but it is difficult to imagine him look- 
ing forward at this time to such a 
contingency as exile. Still, as Mr. 


Grote observes, "long-sighted cun- 
ning” was one of the leading traits 
of his character. 

^Cf. Thucyd. (i. 137], where the 
circumstances by which Themistocles 
became invoked in the full of 
Pausanias are fully given. 

Supra, chap. 75. 
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111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor 
push forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, 
laid siege to Andros, intending to take the town by storm. ^ 
For Themistocles had required the Andrians to pay down 
a sum of money ; and they had refused, being the first of 
all the islanders who did so. To his declaration, “that 
the money must needs be paid, as the Athenians had 
brought with them two mighty gods— Persuasion and 
Necessity,” they made reply, that “Athens might well be 
a great and glorious city, since she was blest with such 
excellent gods ; but they were wretchedly poor, stinted for 
land, and cursed with two unprofitable gods, who always 
dwelt with them and would never quit their island— to 
wit. Poverty and Helplessness. These were the gods of 
the Andrians, and therefore they would not pay the money. 
For the power of Athens could not possibly be stronger 
than their inability.” This reply, coupled with the re- 
fusal to pay the sum required, caused their city to be 
besieged by the Greeks. 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his 
pursuit of gain ,2 sent threatening messages to the other 
islanders with demands for different sums, employing the 
same messengers and the same words as he had used to- 
wards the Andrians. “ If,” he said, “ they did not send 
him the amount required, he would bring the Greek fleet 
upon them, and besiege them till he took their cities.” 
By these means he collected large sums from the Carys- 
tians and the Parians, who, when they heard that Andros 
was already besieged, and that Themistocles was the best 
esteemed of all the captains, sent the money through fear. 
Whether any of the other islanders did the like, I cannot 
say for certain ; but I think some did besides those I have 

i The Cyclades, with few ex- his enormous wealth at the period of 
ceptions, contained each a single his exile, which was witnessed to both 
town, bearing the same name as the by Theopompus (Fr. 90) and 
Ishand. Theophrastus (ib.). Though his 

-Cf. .supra, chap. 4. Charges of original patrimony did not exceed 
this kind were brought against three talents, his confiscated pro- 
Theraistocles even in his life-time, perty, after his friends had secreted 
The poet Timocreon loaded him with and conveyed into .‘\sia a large por- 
reproaches for his avarice {ap. Plut. tion of it, amounted, according to 
T/iem. chap. 21). A more un- the latter waiter, to eighty (19,500/. ), 
suspicious testimony, perhaps, is according to the former to a hundred 
furnished by the undoubted fact of talents (24,375/. ). 
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mentioned. However, the Carystians, though thev com- 
plied, were not spared any the more; but Themistod'es was 
softened by the Parians' gift, and therefore they received 
no visit from the army. In this way it was that Themis- 
tocles, during his stay at Andros, obtained money from the 
islanders, without the knowledge of the other captains. 

1 13. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days 
after the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Bceotia by the 
road which they had followed on their advance. It was 
the wish of Mardonius to escort the King a part of the 
way ; and as the time of year was no longer suitable 
for carrying on war, he thought it best to winter in 
Thessaly, and wait for the spring before he attempted the 
Peloponnese. After the army was come into Thessaly, 
Mardonius made choice of the troops that were to stay 
with him ; and, first of all, he took the whole body called 
the “ Immortals,” 1 except only their leader, Hydarnes, 
who refused to quit the person of the King. Next he 
chose the Persians who wore breastplates,- and the 
thousand picked horse ; likewise the IMedes, the Sacans, 
the Bactrians and the Indians, foot and horse equally. 
These nations he took entire : from the rest of the allies 
he culled a few men, taking either such as were remark- 
able for their appearance, or else such as had performed, 
to his knowledge, some valiant deed. The Persians 
furnished him with the greatest number of troops, men 
who were adorned with chains and armlets.*^ Next to 
them were the Medes, who in number equalled the 
Persians, but in valour fell short of them. The whole 
army, reckoning the horsemen with the rest, amounted to 
300,000 men. 

^ Supra, vii. 83, 211, 215. infantry, to the former of whom alone 

2 This is not quite clear; since the description in vii. 61 is to be 
the great body of the Persian infantn' applied. The expression — “These 
was said (vii. 61) to have worn coats nations he took entire,” I should 
of scale armour, while the breast- limit to the Medes, Sacge, Bactrians, 
plate {Supvi) was not assigned to and Indians. 

any. If the coat of scale armour is ^The" thousand horsemen, picked 
here called and the gi-eat body men of the Persian nation,’’ who 
of the infantiy is meant, from whom formed the van of the body of troops 
are they distinguished? From the specially attached to the king’s 
special attendants upon the king’s person (supra, vii. 40). 
person (chap. 40)? But these would Supra, vii. 83. The “chains" 
not be less well armed than the mass, and “ armlets ’’ are specially noticed 
I incline to think that a distinction is by Plutarch [Them. chap. 18) and 
drawn between the better and the Xenophon [A nab. i. viii. § 29). 
worse armed among the Persian 
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1 14. At the time when Mardonius was making choice' 
of his troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, the 
Lacedemonians received a message from the Delphic 
oracle, bidding them seek satisfaction at the hands of 
Xerxes for the death of Leonidas, and take whatever he 
chose to give them. So the Spartans sent a herald with 
all speed into Thessaly, who arrived while the entire 
Persian army was still there. This man, being brought 
before the King, spake as follows ; — 

‘‘King of the Medes, the Lacedemonians and the 
Heracleids of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due 
for bloodshed, because thou slowest their king, who fell 
fighting for Greece 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. 
At last, however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was 
standing by him, and said, “ Mardonius here shall give 
them the satisfaction they deserve to get”. And the 
herald accepted the answer, and forthwith went his way. 

1 15. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, towards the 
Hellespont. In five and forty days he reached the place 
of passage, where he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to 
speak, of his former army.^ All along their line of march,^ 
in every country where they chanced to be, his soldiers 


iThe well-known description in 
.( 5 ilschylus [Pcrs, 484-516), while it 
confirms the account here given of 
the Persian retreat in many respects, 
exceeds it in certain strikingly poetic 
particulars. According to the tra- 
gedian, besides the deaths from star- 
vation there were many from thirst, 
and some from mere gasping for 
breath ] The great loss ^vas at the 
Strpnon, which, in the night of the 
clay when the Persian army arrived 
upon its banks, was frozen over by 
an unseasonable frost, so firmly and 
hardly that the Persians commenced 
crossing upon the ice. When the 
sun's rays grew hot, the ice melted, 
and the greater portion of the army 
perished in the stream. Bishop 
Thirhvall accepts this story as true, 
hlr. Grote, with reason, discredits it. 
The freezing of the Strymon, a river 
180 yards wide (Leake) at this part, 
in the latitude of Naples, and at the 
beginning of November— to drop all 


mention of the ‘ ‘ single night is so 
improbable a circumstance, that we 
are w'arranted, on this ground alone, 
in rejecting it. The fact that a bridge 
of boats had been thrown across the 
river (Herod, rii. 24, 114) on the 
march into Greece, which remained 
under the protection of the garrison 
of Eion, and furnished a secure 
means of transit, is also of import- 
ance. It is very doubtful whether 
.(Eschylus had any foundation at all 
for this poetic feature in his narra- 
tive— whether, having carried his 
hearers northward to a sufficient dis- 
tance from Athens, into regions with 
the very geography of which he was 
himself unacquainted (1. 496), he did 
not regard himself as at liberty to 
indulge his imagination in describing 
what he supposed to be a possible 
disaster. He would be sure of find- 
ing in his' hearers very indulgent 
critics. 
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seized and devoured whatever corn they could find belong- 
ing to the inhabitants ; while, if no corn was to be found, 
they gathered the grass that grew in the fields, and stripped 
the trees, whether cultivated or wild, alike of their bark 
and of their leaves, and so fed themselves. They left 
nothing anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. 
Plague too and dysentery attacked the troops while still 
upon their march, and greatly thinned their ranks. Manv 
died ; others fell sick and were left behind in the different 
cities that lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictlv 
charged by Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of these some 
remained in Thessaly, others in Siris of Paeonia, others 
again in Macedon. Here^ Xerxes, on his march into 
Greece, had left the sacred car and steeds of Zeus ; which 
upon his return he was unable to recover ; for the Pteo- 
nians had disposed of them to the Thracians, and, when 
Xerxes demanded them back, they said that the Thracian 
tribes who dwelt about the sources of the Strymon had 
stolen the mares as they pastured. 

1 16. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisal- 
tians and of Crestonia, did a deed which went beyond 
nature. He had refused to become the willing slave of 
Xerxes, and had fled before him into the heights of 
Rhodope, at the same time forbidding his sons to take 
part in the expedition against Greece. But they, either 
because they cared little for his orders, or because they 
wished greatly to see the war, joined the army of Xerxes. 
At this time they had all returned home to him — the 
number of the men was six — quite safe and sound. But 
their father took them, and punished their offence by 
plucking out their eyes from the sockets. Such was the 
treatment which those men received. 

1 17. The Persians, having journeyed through Thrace 
and reached the passage, entered their ships hastily and 
crossed the Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not 
found stretched across the strait; since a storm had 
broken and dispersed them. At Ab3’'dos the troops 
halted, and, obtaining more abundant provision than 
they had yet got upon their march, they fed without 
stint ; from which cause, added to the change in their 

1 At Siris, not in Macedonia; as (Orraazd) were briefly described, vii. 
appears by the next sentence. The 40. 

“sacred car and steeds of Zeus" 
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water, great numbers of those who had hitherto escaped 
perished. The remainder, together with Xerxes himself, 
came safe to Sardis. 

118. There is likewise another account given of the 
return of the King. It is said that when Xerxes on 
his way from Athens arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, 
he gave up travelling by land, and, entrusting Hydarnes 
with the conduct of his forces to the Hellespont, em- 
barked himself on board a Phoenician ship, and so 
crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the 
Strymon, which caused the sea to run high. As the 
storm increased, and the ship laboured heavily, because 
of the number of the Persians who had come in the 
King’s train, and who now crowded the deck, Xerxes was 
seized with fear, and called out to the helmsman in a 
loud voice, asking him, if there were any means whereby 
they might escape the danger. “No means, master,” 
the helmsman answered, “unless we could be quit of 
these too numerous passengers.” Xerxes, they say, on 
hearing this, addressed the Persians as follows : “Men 
of Persia,’’ he said, “now is the time for you to show 
what love ye bear your king. My safety, as it seems, 
depends wholly upon you.” So spake the King; and 
the Persians instantly made obeisance, and then leapt 
over into the sea. Thus was the ship lightened, and 
Xerxes got safe to Asia. As soon as he had reached the 
shore, he sent for the helmsman, and gave him a golden 
crown because he had preserved the life of the King, — 
but because he had caused the death of a number of 
Persians, he ordered his head to be struck from his 
shoulders. 

1 19. Such is the other account which is given of the 
return of Xerxes ; but to me it seems quite unworthy of 
belief, alike in other respects, and in what relates to the 
Persians. For had the helmsman made any such speech 
to Xerxes, I suppose there is not one man in ten 
thousand who will doubt that this is the course which 
the King would have followed: — he would have made 
the men upon the ship’s deck, who were not only 
Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit 
their places and go down below; and would have cast 
into the sea an equal number of the rowers, who were 
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Phffinicians. But the truth is, that the King, as I have 
already said, returned into Asia by the same road as the 
rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain 
that Xerxes on his way back from Greece passed through 
Abdera, where he made a contract of friendship with the 
inhabitants, and presented them with a golden scymitar, 
and a tiara broidered with gold. The Abderites de- 
clare— but I put no faith in this part of their story— that 
from the time of the King's leaving Athens, he never 
once loosed his girdle till he came to their city, since it 
was not till then that he felt himself in safety. Xow 
Abdera is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion and the 
Strymon, where Xerxes, according to the other tale, took 
ship. 

12 1, Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could 
not capture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted 
the lands of the Carystians,^ after which they returned to 
Salamis. Arrived here, they proceeded, before entering 
on any other matter, to make choice of the first-fruits 
which should be set apart as offerings to the gods. These 
consisted of divers gifts ; among them were three Phoe- 
nician triremes, one of which was dedicated at the Isth- 
mus, where it continued to my day ; another at Sunium ; 
and the third, at Salamis itself, which w^as devoted to 
Ajax. This done, they made a division of the booty, 
and sent away the first-fruits to Delphi. Thereof was 
made the statue,'^ holding in its hand the beak of a ship, 
which is twelve cubits high, and which stands in the 
same place with the golden one of Alexander the Mace- 
donian. 

I2Z. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the 
Greeks made inquiry of the god, in the name of their 
whole body, if he had received his full share of the spoils 
and was satisfied therewith. The god made answer, that 
all the other Greeks had paid him his full due, except 
only the Eginetans ; on them he had still a claim for the 

iThemistodes seems to have still remaining at Delphi in his day, 
lacked the influence, or the honesty, which, he says, was erected by the 
to keep his bargain with these un- Greeks to commemorate the battles 
fortunates (supra, chap. 112). of Artemisium and Salamis. It was 

2 1 presume this is the statue men- statue of Apollo, and stood, 
tioned bv Pausanias (x. xiv. § 3), as apparently, inside the temple. 
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prize of valour which they had gained at Salamis.^ So 
the Eginetans, when they heard this, dedicated the three 
golden stars which stand on the top of a bronze mast in 
the corner near the bowl offered by Croesus.^ 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks 
sailed to the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be 
awarded to the man who, of all the Greeks, had shown 
the most merit during the war. When the chiefs were all 
come, they met at the altar of Neptune, and took the 
ballots wherewith they were to give their votes for the 
first and for the second in merit. Then each man gave 
himself the first vote, since each considered that he was 
himself the worthiest ; but the second votes were given 
chiefly to Themistocles, In this way, while the others 
received but one vote apiece, Themistocles had for the 
second prize a large majority of the suffrages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from coming 
to a decision, and they all sailed away to their homes 
without making any award.^ Nevertheless, Themistocles 
was regarded everywhere as by far the wisest man of all 
the Greeks ; and the whole country rang with his fame- 
As the chiefs who fought at Salamis, notwithstanding 
that he was really entitled to the prize, had withheld his 
honour from him, he went without delay to Lacedaemon, 
in the hope that he would be honoured there. And the 
Lacedemonians received him handsomely, and paid him 
great respect. The prize of valour, indeed, which was a 
crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades; but Themis- 
tocles was given a crown of olive too, as the prize of 
wisdom and dexterity. He was likewise presented with 
the most beautiful chariot that could be found in Sparta ; 
and after receiving abundant praises, was, upon his 
departure, escorted as far as the borders of Tegea, by 
the 300 picked Spartans, who are called the Knights.^ 

1 Supra, chap. 93. It is thought “in the corner of the ante-chapel 
that the Eginetans exhibited their All the more precious treasures of the 
gratitude for the victory of Salamis Delphians were lost before the date 
chiefly “ upon their own soil The of Pausanias, having been converted 
temple from which the Munich into money at the time of the Sacred 
marbles were taken was probably War (b.c. 357-347). 

"erected in commemoration of the ^-It was probably considered im- 
victory”. Its ornaments exhibited possible to award a prize with- 
“ the triumph of the Hellenic over out a first, and the first could not be 
the Asiatic race decided. 

^ Supra, _ i. 51. The silver bowl ^ Concerning the Spartan knights, 

of Croesus is intended, which stood vide supra, i. 67, and vii. 205. 
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Never was it known, either before or since, that the 
Spartans escorted a man out of their city. 

^125. On the return of Themistocles to Athens, Timo- 
denius of Aphidnas, who was one of his enemies, but 
otherwise a man of no repute, became so maddened with 
envy that he openly railed against him, and, reproaching 
him with his journey to Sparta, said— ‘‘Twas not his 
own merit that had won him honour from the men of 
Lacedffimon, but the fame of Athens, his country Then 
Themistocles, seeing that Timodemus repeated this 
phrase unceasingly, replied : — 

“Thus stands the case, friend. I had never got this 
honour from the Spartans, had I been a Belbinite nor 
thou, hadst thou been an Athenian I ” 

126. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, a man whom 
the Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, 
after the affair of Platsa, rose still higher in their 
opinion, escorted King Xerxes as far as the strait, with 
60,000 of the chosen troops of Mardonius.' When 
the King was safe in x\sia, Artabazus set out upon his 
return ; and on arriving near Pallene, and finding that 
Mardonius had gone into winter-quarters in Thessaly 
and Macedonia, and w'as in no hurry for him to join the 
camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the Potidseans 
had just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing them to 
slavery. For as soon as the King had passed beyond 
their territory, and the Persian fleet had made its hasty 
flight from Salamis, the Potidaans revolted from the 
barbarians openly ; as likewise did all the other inhabit- 
ants of that peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidsea; and 
having a suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to 
revolt shortly, he besieged their city also. ' Now Olynthus 
was at that time held by the Bottisans,^ who had been 
driven from the parts about the Thermaic Gulf by the 
Macedonians. Artabazus took the city, and, having so 

1 There were two places of the Timodemus must have been a 
name of Belbina. One, called also native of Belbina., who, on receiving 
Bclmina, was a town of Lacedaemon, the Athenian citizenship, was en- 
on the borders of Arcadia. The rolled in the demus of Aphidna;. 
other was an island at the mouth of Hence the point of the repartee. 
theSaronicGulf,notfarfromSunium. -Compare Thucyd. ii. 99, and 
The latter is undoubtedly the place see above, vii, 123. 
intended in this passage. 
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done, led out all the inhabitants to a marsh in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there slew them. After this he delivered 
the place into the hands of the people called Chalcidians, 
having first appointed Critobulus of Torone to be 
governor. Such was the way in which the Chalcidians 
got Olynthus. 

128. When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed 
the siege of Potidasa all the more unremittingly ; and was 
pushing his operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, 
captain of the Scionaeans, entered into a plot to betray 
the town to him. How the matter was managed at first, 
I cannot pretend to say, for no account has come down 
to us : but at the last this is what happened. Whenever 
Timoxenus wished to send a letter to Artabazus, or 
Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the letter was 
written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the notched 
end of an arrow-shaft ; the feathers were then put on over 
the paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to 
some place agreed upon. But after a while the plot of 
Timoxenus to betray Potid^a was discovered in this way. 
Artabazus, on one occasion, shot off his arrow, intending 
to send it to the accustomed place, but, missing his mark, 
hit one of the Potidseans in the shoulder. A crowd 
gathered about the wounded man, as commonly happens 
in war ; and when the arrow was pulled out, they noticed 
the paper, and straightway carried it to the captains who 
were present from the various cities of the peninsula. 
The captains read the letter, and, finding who the traitor 
was, nevertheless resolved, out of regard for the city of 
Scione, that as they did not wish the Scionjeans to be 
thenceforth branded with the name of traitors, they 
would not bring against him any charge of treachery. 
Such accordingly was the mode in which this plot was 
discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the 
space of three months, it happened that there was an 
unusual ebb of the tide, which lasted a long while. So 
when the barbarians saw that what had been sea was 
now no more than a swamp, they determined to push 
across it into Pallene. And now the troops had already 
made good two-fifths of their passage, and three-fifths 
still remained before they could reach Pallene, when the 
tide came in with a very high flood, higher than had ever 
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been seen before, as the inhabitants of those parts de- 
clare, though high floods are by no means uncommon. 
All who were not able to swim perished immediately; 
the rest were slain by the Potid^ans, who bore down 
upon them in their sailing vessels. The Potidsans say 
that what caused this swell and flood, and so brought 
about the disaster of the Persians which ensued there- 
from, was the profanation, by the very men now de- 
stroyed in the sea, of the temple and image of Poseidon, 
situated in their suburb. And in this they seem to me 
to say well. Artabazus afterwards led away the re- 
mainder of his army, and joined Mardonius in Thessaly. 
Thus fared it with the Persians who escorted the King 
to the strait. 

130. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had 
survived the battle, when it had made good its escape 
from Salamis to the coast of Asia, and conveyed the 
King with his army across the strait from the Chersonese 
to Abydos, it passed the winter at Cyme. On the first 
approach of spring there was an early muster of the ships 
at Samos, where some of them indeed had remained 
throughout the winter. Most of the men-at-arms who 
served on board were Persians, or else Medes ; and the 
command of the fleet had been taken by Mardontes, the 
son of Bag^us, and Artayntes, the son of Artachseus ; 
while there was likewise a third commander, Ithamitres, 
the nephew of Artayntes, whom his uncle had advanced 
to the post. Further west than Samos, however, they 
did not venture to proceed ; for they remembered what a 
defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore 
remained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder 
it from breaking into revolt. The whole number of their 
ships, including those furnished by the lonians, was 
300. It did not enter into their thoughts that the 
Greeks would proceed against Ionia ; on the contrary, 
they supposed that the defence of their own country 
would content them, more especially as they had not 
pursued the Persian fleet when it fled from Salamis, but 
had so readily given up the chase. They despaired, how- 
ever, altogether of gaining any success by sea themselves, 
though by land they thought that Mardonius was quite 
sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and took 
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counsel together, if by any means they might harass the 
enemy, at the same time that they waited eagerly to hear 
how matters would proceed with Mardonius. 

13 1. The approach of spring, and the knowledge that 
Mardonius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from in- 
action. Their land force indeed was not yet come to- 
gether; but the fleet, consisting of no ships, pro- 
ceeded to Egina, under the command of Leoty- 
chides. This Leotychides, who was both general and 
admiral, was the son of Menares, the son of Agesilaiis, 
the son of Hippocratides, the son of Leotychides, the son 
of Anaxilas, the son of Archidamus, the son of Anax- 
andrides, the son of Theopompus, the son of Nicander, 
the son of Charillus, the son of Eunomus, the son of 
Polydectes, the son of Prytanis, the son of Euryphon, 
the son of Procles, the son of Aristodemus, the son of 
Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the son of Hyllus, 
the son of Hercules. He belonged to the younger branch 
of the royal house.^ All his ancestors, except the two 
next in the above list to himself, had been kings of 
Sparta. The Athenian vessels were commanded by 
Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron.^ 

132. When the whole fleet was collected together at 
Egina, ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek 
station ; they had but just come from paying a visit to 
Sparta, where they had been entreating the Lacedaemonians 
to undertake the deliverance of their native land. One 
of these ambassadors was Herodotus, the son of Basil- 
eides.^^ Originallj^ they were seven in number ; and the 
whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis, the tyrant of 
Chios ; one, however, of those engaged in the plot be- 
trayed the enterprise ; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remainingfive, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Sparta, whence they had now 
proceeded to Egina, their object being to beseech the 


1 Supra, vi. 52. 

2 Supra, vi. 131. That Xanthip- 
pus had succeeded Themistocles in 
tile conmiand of the fleet, does not 
imply that the latter had ceased to 
be a Strategus. There is no reason 
to suppose, as Diodorus does (xi. 27), 
that Themistocles was in any dis- 
grace (Plut. Them. chap. 17). The 


feeling probably was that he could 
not be spared on distant service. 
He therefore remained at Athens to 
give his countrymen the benefit of 
his counsels. 

'Ht is conjectured, with some 
reason, that this Herodotus was a 
relation of the historian. 
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Greeks that they would pass over to Ionia. It was not 
however without difficulty that they were induced to ad- 
vance even so far as Delos. All beyond that seemed to 
the Greeks full of danger ; the places were quite unknown 
to them, and to their fancy swarmed with Persian troops ; 
as for Samos, it appeared to them as far off as the Pillars 
of Hercules.^ Thus it came to pass, that at the very 
same time the barbarians were hindered by their fears 
fromx venturing any further west than Samos, and the 
prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to ad- 
vance any further east than Delos. Terror guarded the 
mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; 
but Mardonius still abode in his winter-quarters in 
Thessaly. When he was about to leave them, he de- 
spatched a man named Mys, an Europian by birth, ^ to 
go and consult the different oracles, giving him orders 
to put questions everywhere to all the oracles whereof 
he found it possible to make trial. What it was that he 
wanted to know, when he gave Mys these orders, I am 
not able to say, for no account has reached me of the 
matter ; but for my own part, I suppose that he sent to 
inquire concerning the business which he had in hand, 
and not for any other purpose. 

134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia, and, by the 
payment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabit- 
ants to go down to Trophonius ; ^ he likewise visited Abae 
of the Phocians, and there consulted the god ; while at 
Thebes, to which place he went first of all, he not only 
got access to Apollo Ismenius ^ (of whom inquiry is made 


iThis is perhaps the grossest 
instance in Herodotus of rhetorical 
exaggeration. The passage from 
Europe to Asia, through the islands, 
must have been thoroughly familiar 
to the Greeks of this period. Even 
the Spartans were accustomed to 
make it (Herod, i. 70, 152, iii. 47, 
54). The fact that for fifteen years, 
since the termination of the Ionian 
revolt, the western waters of the 
Egean had been little visited, could 
not produce the state of ignorance 
which Herodotus describes. Mr. 
Grote believes that the fear which 
kept the Greeks at Delos was not a 
dread of the distance, but “ fear of 


an enemy’s country, where they could 
not calculate the risk beforehand ". 

- There were two cities of the name 
of Eurdpus in Macedonia, and a 
third in Caria. It is clear from chap. 
135 ad fin. that Herodotus intends 
the Carian city. 

^ The cave of Troplibnius was situ- 
ated at a little distance from the 
city, probably on the hill to the south. 
Pausanias has described at length 
the very complex operation of the 
descent, drawing from his own e-x- 
perieiice (ix. xxxix. p 4, 5). 

This temple, which has been al- 
ready mentioned more than once (see 
i. 52, and v. 59), stood on a hill in- 
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by means of victims, according to the custom practised 
also at Olympia^), but likewise prevailed on a man, who 
was not a Theban but a foreigner, to pass the night in 
the temple of Amphiaraiis.^ No Theban can lawfully 
consult this oracle, for the following reason : Amphiaraus 
by an oracle gave the Thebans their choice, to have him 
for their prophet or for their helper in war ; he bade them 
elect between the two, and forego either one or the other ; 
so they chose rather to have him for their helper. On 
this account it is unlawful for a Theban to sleep in his 
temple. 

135. One thing which the Thebans declare to have 
happened at this time is to me very surprising. Mys, 
the Europian, they say, after he had gone about to all 
the oracles, came at last to the sacred precinct of Apollo 
Ptdus.^ The place itself bears the name of Ptoum ; it is 
in the country of the Thebans, and is situate on the 
mountain side overlooking Lake Copais, only a very little 
way from the town called Acrasphia. Here Mys arrived, 
and entered the temple, followed by three Theban citizens — 
picked men whom the state had appointed to take down 
whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was' 
he entered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but 
in a foreign tongue ; so that his Theban attendants were 
astonished, hearing a strange language when they 
expected Greek, and did not know w’hat to do. Mys, 
however, the Europian, snatched from their hands the 
tablet which they had brought with them, and wrote 
down what the prophet uttered. The reply, he told them, 
w^as in the Carian dialect. After this, Mys departed and 
returned to Thessaly. 

136. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given 
by the oracles, sent next an envoy to Athens. This was 
Alexander, the son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of whom 


side the walls, to the right of the 
gate called Electras, by which you 
entered Thebes from the south. 

1 Compare Find. 01 . viii. 2-5. 

Oi’Au/AJTia • • ■ h'a ixdvTie^ ai'Spt?, ifj.- 
rrvpoif T6/cpaLpd/x6i'Oi, wapaneipCiVTai 
Atdg. 

- Prophetic dreams were supposed 
to visit those who slept in this temple 
on the fleece of a ram which they 
had first offered to the god (Pausan. 


I. xxxiv. ad fin.). Plutarch professes 
to recount the dream which visited 
the man employed on this occasion 
{yit Aristid. chap. 19). 

"The temple of Apollo Ptoiis 
stood on the flanks of the mountain 
(jMount Ptoiim), from which pro- 
bably it derived its name. Mount 
Ptoiim w’as the ridge between the 
eastern part of Lake Copais and the 
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he made choice for two reasons. Alexander was connected 
with the Persians by family ties ; for Gyg^a, who was the 
daughter of Amyntas, and sister to Alexander himself, 
was married to Bubares,^ a Persian, and by him had a 
son, to wit, Amyntas of Asia ; who was named after his 
mother’s father, and enjoyed the revenues of Alabanda, 
a large city of Phrygia, which had been assigned him by 
the King. Alexander was likewise (and of this too 
Mardonius was well aware), both by services which he 
had rendered, and by formal compact of friendship,^ 
connected with Athens. Mardonius therefore thought 
that, by sending him, he would be most likely to gain 
over the Athenians to the Persian side. He had heard 
that they were a numerous and a warlike people, and he 
knew that the disasters which had befallen the Persians 
by sea were mainly their work ; he therefore expected 
that, if he could form alliance with them, he would easily 
get the mastery of the sea (as indeed he would have done, 
beyond a doubt), while by land he believed that he was 
already greatly superior ; and so he thought by this 
alliance to make sure of overcoming the Greeks. Per- 
haps too the oracles leant this way, and counselled him 
to make Athens his friend : so that it may have been in 
obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander was descended in the seventh 
degree from Perdiccas, who obtained the sovereignty over 
the Macedonians in the way which I will now relate.'^ 
Three brothers, descendants of Temenus, fled from 
Argos to the Illyrians ; their names were Gauanes, Aero- 
pus, and Perdiccas. From Illyria they went across to 
Upper Macedonia, where they came to a certain town 
called Leb^a. There they hired themselves out to serve 
the king in different employs : one tended the horses ; 
another looked after the cows; while Perdiccas, who 
was the youngest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In 
those early times poverty was not confined to the people : 
kings themselves were poor, and so here it was the king’s 
wife who cooked the victuals.^ Now, whenever she 

iSupra, V. 21. mised (supra, v. 22). It possesses 

2 The compact here spoken of is little historical interest, since it does 

that of TTpoleina, the nature of which not affect the nation ; and the Argive 
has been already explained (vide descent even of the hlacedonian 
supra, vi. 57). kings is open to question. 

3 This narrative had been pro- ^ Compare Horn. Oi, vi. 57 ; etc. 
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baked the bread, she always observed that the loaf 
of the labouring boy Perdiccas swelled to double its 
natural size. So the queen, finding this never fail, spoke 
of it to her husband. Directly that it came to his ears, 
the thought struck him that it was a miracle, and boded 
something of no small moment. He therefore sent for 
the three labourers, and told them to begone out of his 
dominions. They answered, “they had a right to their 
wages ; if he would pay them what was due, they were 
quite willing to go Now it happened that the sun was 
shining down the chimney into the room where they 
were ; and the king hearing them talk of wages, lost his 
wits, and said, “ There are the wages which you deserve ; 
take that — I give it you ! ” and pointed, as he spoke, to 
the sunshine. The two elder brothers, Gauanes and 
Aeropus, stood aghast at the reply, and did nothing; but 
the boy, who had a knife in his hand, made a mark with 
it round the sunshine on the floor of the room, and said, 
“0 king! we accept your payment”. Then he 
received the light of the sun three times into his 
bosom, and so went away; and his brothers went 
with him. 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by 
told the king what the youngest of the three had done, and 
hinted that he must have had some meaning in accepting 
the wages given. Then the king, w^hen he heard what 
had happened, was angry, and sent horsemen after the 
youths to slay them. Now there is a river in Macedonia 
to which the descendants of these Argives offer sacrifice 
as their saviour. This stream swelled so much, as soon 
as the sons of Temenus were safe across, that the horse- 
men found it impossible to follow. So the brothers 
escaped into another part of Macedonia, and took up 
their abode near the place called “ the Gardens of Midas, 
son of Gordias ’b In these gardens there are roses which 
grow of themselves, so sweet that no others can come 
near them, and with blossoms that have as many as sixty 
petals apiece. It was here, according to the Mace- 
donians, that Silenus was made a prisoner. ^ Above the 
garden stands a mountain called Bermius, which is so 
cold that none can reach the top. Here the brothers 

1 The tale went that Midas, one Silenus,’ and forced him to answer a 
day when he was hunting, caught number of questions. 
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made their abode and from this place by degrees they 
conquered all Macedonia. 

139. From the Perdiccas of whom we have here spoken, 
Alexander was descended in the following way : — 
Alexander was the son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alcetas ; 
the father of Alcetas was Aeropus ; of Aeropus, Philip ; of 
Philip, Argseus ; of Argseus, Perdiccas, the first sovereign. 
Such was the descent of Alexander. 

140. (§ I.) When Alexander reached Athens as the 
ambassador of Mardonius, he spoke as follows : — 

0 men of Athens, these be the words of Mardonius : 

‘ The King has sent a message to me, saying, ‘‘ All the 
trespasses which the Athenians have committed against 
me I freely forgive. Now then, Mardonius, thus shalt 
thou act towards them. Restore to them their territory ; 
and let them choose for themselves whatever land they 
like besides, and let them dwell therein as a free people. 
Build up likewise all their temples which I burned, if on 
these terms they will consent to enter into a league with 
me.’’ Such are the orders which I have received, and 
which I must needs obey, unless there be a hindrance on 
your part. And now I say unto you, — why are ye so 
mad as to levy war against the King, whom ye cannot 
possibly overcome, or even resist for ever? Ye have 
seen the multitude and the bravery of the host of Xerxes ; 
ye know also how large a power remains with me in your 
land ; suppose then ye should get the better of us, and 
defeat this army — a thing whereof ye will not, if ye be 
wise, entertain the least hope — what follows even then 
but a contest with a still greater force ? Do not, because 
you would fain match yourselves with the King, consent 
to lose your country and live in constant danger of your 
lives. Rather agree to make peace ; which ye can now 
do v^hhout any tarnish to your honour, since the King 
invit^S"^vou to it. Continue free, and make an alliance 
with us, without fraud or deceit.’ 

(§ 2.) “These are the words, 0 Athenians! w'hich 
Mardonius has bid me speak to you. For my own part, 
I will say nothing of the good will I bear your nation, 
since ye have not now for the first time to become ac- 

1 Mount Bermius is undoubtedly west, extending from the Lydias to 
the range which shuts in the Mace- the Haliacmon. 
donian maritime plain upon the 
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quainted with it.^ But I will add my entreaties also, and 
beseech you to give ear to Mardonius ; for I see clearly 
that it is impossible for you to go on for ever contending 
against Xerxes. If that had appeared to me possible, 
I would not now have come hither the bearer of such a 
message. But the King’s power surpasses that of man, 
and his arm reaches far. If then ye do not hasten to 
conclude a peace, when such fair terms are offered you, 
I tremble to think of what you will have to endure — you, 
who of all the allies lie most directly in the path of 
danger, whose land will always be the chief battle-ground 
of the contending powers, and who will therefore con- 
stantly have to suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, 
to Mardonius ! Surely it is no small matter that the 
Great King chooses you out from all the rest of the 
Greeks, to ofter you forgiveness of the wrongs you have 
done him, and to propose himself as your friend and 
ally ! ” 

1 41. Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Lace- 
daemonians, when tidings reached them that Alexander 
was gone to Athens to bring about a league between the 
Athenians and the barbarians, and w'hen at the same 
time they called to mind the prophecies which declared 
that the Dorian race should one day be driven from the 
Peloponnese by the Medes and the Athenians, ^ were 
exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians might consent to 
the alliance with Persia. They therefore lost no time in 
sending envoys to Athens ; and it so happened that 
these envoys were given their audience at the same time 
with Alexander : for the Athenians had waited and made 
delays, because they felt sure that the Lacedemonians 
would hear that an ambassador was come to them from 
the Persians, and as soon as they heard it would with 
all speed send an embassy. They contrived matters 
therefore of set purpose, so that the Lacedemonians 
might hear them deliver their sentiments on the occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the 
ambassadors from Sparta took the word and said : — 

1 Supra, vii. 173. Dorians from Peloponnesus, by 

- Ivir. Grote remarks that these united Persians and Athenians, have 
prophecies n)ust have been recently been even dreamt of The facility 
coined, since ' ‘ at no other point of with which prophecies were forged 
time could the expulsion of all the appears from Book vii. chap. 6. 
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“We are sent here by the Lacedemonians to entreat 
of you that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor 
agree to the terms which are offered you by the barbarian. 
Such conduct on the part of any of the Greeks were alike 
unjust and dishonourable ; but in you ’twould be worse 
than in others, for divers reasons. Twas by you that 
this war was kindled at the first among us — our wishes 
were in no way considered ; the contest began by your 
seeking to extend your empire ^ — now the fate of Greece 
is involved in it. Besides, it were surely an intolerable 
thing that the Athenians, who have always hitherto been 
known as a nation to which many men owed their free- 
dom, should now become the means of bringing all 
other Greeks into slavery. We feel, however, for the 
heavy calamities which press on you — the loss of your 
harvest these two years, and the ruin in which your 
homes have lain for so long a time. We offer you, 
therefore, on the part of the Lacedaemonians and the 
allies, sustenance for your women and for the unwarlike 
portion of your households, so long as the war endures. 
Be ye not seduced by Alexander the Macedonian, who 
softens down the rough words of Mardonius. He does 
as is natural for him to do — a tyrant himself, he helps 
forward a tyrant’s cause.^ But ye, Athenians, should do 
differently, at least if ye be truly wise; for ye should 
know that with barbarians there is neither faith nor truth.” 

143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athen- 
ians returned this answer to Alexander : — ^ 


^ If this reading is sound, we 
must regard Herodotus as guilty of 
an anachronism in tlirowing back to 
the time of the Ionian insurrection 
the notion of an Athenian hegemony. 
This would be carelessness, not 
ignorance, on his part ; for he was 
well aware at what time the 
Athenian empire really commenced 
(supra, chap. 3, ad fin.). A similar 
incorrectness appears in the next 
sentence. It could not possibly 
have been said in the year b. c. 479, 
that ' ‘ many men owed their free- 
dom" to the Athenians. Up to 
this time they had never taken any 
part in liberating any nation. But 
Herodotus transfers to the time of 
the Persian w^ar what might have 


been said with some truth of the 
Athenians of his own day. 

‘■^Alexander was not a tyrant 
(rvpaf'i’os) in any proper acceptation 
of the word. He had not acquired 
his power unconstitutionally, neither 
did he exercise it cruelly. He was a 
king OoortA.«:i59) as truly as Xerxes or 
Leonidas ; and so other Greek 
writers name the various monarchs of 
his house ; but the Lacedcemonians 
are made, with dramatic propriety, 
to use, in their eagerness to disparage, 
a term not strictly applicable. 

^ Plutarch makes Aristides the 
speaker on this occasion, and says 
he was appointed to deliver the 
reply by a public decree ( I' 7 h 
Arktid. chap. 10). 
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“We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of 
the Mede is many times greater than our own ; we did 
not need to have that cast in our teeth. Nevertheless, 
we cling so to freedom that we shall offer what resist- 
ance we may. Seek not to persuade us into making- 
terms with the barbarian— say what thou wilt, thou wilt 
never gain our asvsent. Return rather at once, and tell 
Mardonius that our answer to him is this So long as 
the sun keeps his present course, we will never join 
alliance wdth Xerxes. Nay, we shall oppose him un- 
ceasingly, trusting in the aid of those gods and heroes 
whom he has lightly esteemed, whose houses and whose 
images he has burnt wdth fire,’ And come not thou 
again to us with words like these ; nor, thinking to do us 
a service, persuade us to unholy actions. Thou art the 
guest and friend of our nation — we would not that thou 
shouldst receive hurt at our hands.” 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave 
to Alexander. To the Spartan envoys they said : — 

“ ’Twas natural no doubt that the Lacedemonians 
should be afraid we might make terms with the bar- 
barian ; but nevertheless ’twas a base fear in men who 
knew so well of what temper and spirit we are. Not all 
the gold that the whole earth contains — not the fairest 
and most fertile of all lands — would bribe us to take part 
with the Medes and help them to enslave our countrymen. 
Even could we anyhow have brought ourselves to such a 
thing, there are many very powerful motives which 
would now make it impossible. The first and chief of 
these is the burning and destruction of our temples and 
the images of our gods, which forces us to make no terms 
with their destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our 
resentment to the uttermost. Again, there is our com- 
mon brotherhood with the Greeks: our common lan- 
guage, the altars and the sacrifices of which we all 
partake, the common character which we bear — did the 
Athenians betray all these, of a truth it would not be 
well. Know then now, if ye have not known it before, 
that while one Athenian remains alive, we will never join 
alliance with Xerxes. We thank you, however, for your 
forethought on our behalf, and for your wish to give our 
families sustenance, now that ruin has fallen on us— the 
kindness is complete on your part ; but for ourselves, we 
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will endure as we ma}', and not be burdensome to you. 
Such then is our resolve. Be it your care with all speed 
to lead out your troops; for if we surmise aright, the 
Barbarian will not wait long ere he invade our territory, 
but will set out so soon as he learns our answer to be, 
that we will do none of those things which he requires 
of us. Now then is the time for us, before he enters 
Attica, to go forth ourselves into Bceotia, and give him 
battle.” 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambassa- 
dors from Sparta departed, and returned back to their 
own country. 
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I. Mardonius, when Alexander upon his return made 
known to him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith 
broke up from Thessaly, ^ and led his army with all speed 
against Athens; forcing the several nations through 
whose land he passed to furnish him with additional 
troops. The chief men of Thessaly, far from repenting 
of the part which they had taken in the war hitherto, 
urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly than 
ever. Thorax of Larissa in particular, who had helped 
to escort Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now openly 
encouraged Mardonius in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans 
sought to induce Mardonius to make a halt : “ He 
would not,” they told him, “find anywhere a more 
convenient place in which to pitch his camp ; and their 
advice to him was, that he should go no further, but fix 
himself there, and thence take measures to subdue all 
Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, who had 
held together hitherto, still continued united among 
themselves, it would be difficult for the whole world 
to overcome them by force of arms. But if thou wilt 
do as we advise,” they went on to say, “thou mayest 
easily obtain the direction of all their counsels. Send 
presents to the men of most weight in the several states, 
and by so doing thou wilt sow division among them. 

1 Mardonius wintered his army in both regions. Perhaps it was with 
Thessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. a view of facilitating the finding of 
126). The difficulty of procuring food that Artabazus was permitted 
supplies, after the exhaustion caused to winter in the neighbourhood of 
by the presence of the immense host Potidasa and Olynthus (viii. 129). 
of Xerxes, made it necessary to fall It must be borne in mind that the 
back upon those rich and fertile loss of the battle of Salamis had 
countries, the chief granaries of transferred to the Greeks the com- 
Greece. The same cause compelled mand of the sea, and that no sup- 
the wide dispersion of his troops, plies could any longer be drawn 
indicated by their occupation of from Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt. 

(270) 
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After that, it will be a light task, with the help of such 
as side with thee, to bring under all thy adversaries.” 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans : but Mardonius 
did not follow it. A strong desire of taking Athens a 
second time possessed him, in part arising from his 
inborn stubbornness, in part from a wish to inform the 
King at Sardis, by fire-signals along the islands,^ that he 
was master of the place. However, he did not on his 
arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their country — 
they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, but the 
greater part to Salamis — and he only gained possession 
of a deserted town. It was ten months after the taking 
of the city by the King that Mardonius came against it 
for the second time. 

4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to 
Salamis, one Murychides, a Hellespontine Greek, to offer 
the Athenians once more the same terms w^'hich had been 
conveyed to them by Alexander. The reason for his 
sending a second time, though he knew beforehand their 
unfriendly feelings tow^ards him, was, — that he hoped, 
when they saw the whole land of Attica conquered and 
in his power, their stubbornness would begin to give way. 
On this account, therefore, he despatched Murychides to 
Salamis. 

5. Now, when Murychides came before the council, 
and delivered his message, one of the councillors, named 
Lycidas, gave it as his opinion — “that the best course 
would be, to admit the proposals brought by Murychides, 
and lay them before the assembly of the people”. This 
he stated to be his opinion, perhaps because he had been 
bribed by Mardonius, or it may be because that course 
really appeared to him the most expedient. However, 
the Athenians— both those in the council, and those 
who stood without, when they heard of the advice — w^ere 

1 On the general subject of fire- since, after Salamis, the Greeks were 
signals, see Book vii. chap. 182. masters of the sea. I am inclined to 
It is curious that we do not hear of believe that the real line of communi- 
their having been used by Xerxes cation passed along the European 
himself, who employs messengers (viii. coast to Athos, and thence by Lemnos 
54, 97-99) to convey intelligence of to Asia— the line described in a re- 
his doings. Mardonius, apparently, verseorderby Aeschylus 272- 

must himself have organised the tele- 290), who may have taken his idea 
graphic communication here spoken from the fact here noted, which 
of, which, in that case, can scarcely would have come in part under his 
have passed through the Cyclades, own observation. 
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full of wrath, and forthwith surrounded Lycidas, and 
stoned him to death. As for Murychides, the Helles- 
pontine Greek, him they sent away unharmed. Now 
there was a stir in the island about Lycidas, and the 
Athenian women learned what had happened. Then 
each exhorted her fellow, and one brought another to 
take part in the deed ; and they all flocked of their 
own accord to the house of Lycidas, and stoned to death 
his wife and his children. 

6 . The circumstances under which the Athenians had 
sought refuge in Salamis were the following. So long 
as any hope remained that a Peloponnesian army would 
come to give them aid, they abode still in Attica ; but 
when it appeared that the allies were slack and slow to 
move, while the invader was reported to be pressing 
forward, and to have already entered Bceotia, then they 
proceeded to remove their goods and chattels from the 
mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to 
Laced^mon, who were to reproach the Lacedemonians 
for having allowed the barbarian to advance into Attica, 
instead of joining them and going out to meet him in 
Bosotia. They were likewise to remind the Lacedemon- 
ians of the offers by which the Persian had sought to win 
Athens over to his side,^ and to warn them that, if no aid 
came from Sparta, the Athenians must consult for their 
own safety. 

7 . The truth was, the Lacedemonians were keeping 
holiday at that time; for it was the feast of the Hya- 
cinthia,^ and they thought nothing of so much moment 
as to perform the service of the god.^ They were also 

1 Supra, viii. 140, § 1. feast seems to have been altogether 

2 The feast of the Hyacinthia was a mournful ceremony. — alamentation 
held annually at Amyclae, on the over the destruction of the flowers of 
longest day of the Spartan month spring by the summer heat, passing 
Hecatombeus, corresponding to our on to a more general lament over 
June and July. It was manifestly a death itself. The Arayclseans at all 
part of the ancient elemental religion times made a point of attending the 
of the Achaeans, which had been feast (Xen. Hell "IN. v. § ii); and 
adopted to some extent by the Dorians the Spartans themselves are known 
at the time of the conquest. Hyacin- occasionally to have returned home 
thus, the beautiful youth slain acci- from a foreign expedition with the 
dentally by Apollo, was the chief same object (Pausan. iv. xix. § 3). 
object of the worship. He took his ^See on this point Book vi. chap, 
name from the flower, whichjwas [an 106. 

emblem of death; and the^original 
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engaged in building their wall across the Isthmus, which 
was now so far advanced that the battlements had begun 
to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by 
ambassadors from Megara and Plat^a,^ reached Laceds- 
mon, they came before the Ephors, and spoke as 
follows ; — 

“ The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — the 
King of the Medes offers to give us back our country, 
and wishes to conclude an alliance with us on fair and 
equal terms, without fraud or deceit. He is willing 
likewise to bestow on us another country besides our owm, 
and bids us choose any land that we like. But we, 
because we reverenced Hellenic Zeus, and thought it a 
shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting to 
these terms, refused them ; notwithstanding that we 
have been wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and 
are fully aware that it is far more for our advantage to 
make peace with the Persian than to prolong the war 
with him. Still we shall not of our own free will consent 
to any terms of peace. Thus do we, in all our dealings 
with the Greeks, avoid what is base and counterfeit ; 
while contrariwise, ye, who but now were so full of fear 
lest we should make terms with the enemy, ^ having 
learnt of what temper we are, and assured yourselves 
that we shall not prove traitors to our country — having 
brought moreover your w^all across the isthmus to an 
advanced state — cease altogether to have any care for us. 
Ye covenanted with us to go out and meet the Persian in 
Boeotia ; but when the time came, ye were false to your 
word, and looked on while the barbarian host advanced 
into Attica. At this time, therefore, the Athenians are 
angered with you; and justly, — for ye have not done 
what was right. They bid you, however, make haste to 
send forth your army, that we may even yet meet 
Mardonius in Attica. Now that Boeotia is lost to us, 
the best place for the fight within our country will be 
the plain of Thria.” ^ 

1 Megara and Platsea, as e.\tra- burnt (supra, viii. 50), whereas Me- 
Peloponnesian states, were equally gara had hitherto escaped ravage 
interested with Athens in having the (infra, chap. 14). 
advanceof Mardonius checked. Me- viij. 142. 

gara ^vas especially concerned, for ^ Supra, viii. 65. 

Platasa had been plundered and 
VOL. II. 18 
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8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, de- 
layed their answer till the morrow; and when the morrow 
came, till the day following. And thus they acted for ten 
days, continually putting off the ambassadors from one 
day to the next. Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally 
were labouring with great zeal at the wall, and the work 
nearly approached completion. I can give no other reason 
for the conduct of the Lacedemonians in showing them- 
selves so anxious, at the time when Alexander came, that 
the Athenians should not join the Medes, and now being 
quite careless about it, except that at that former time 
the wall across the Isthmus was not complete, and they 
worked at it in great fear of the Persians, whereas now 
the bulwark had been raised, and so they imagined that 
they had no further need of the Athenians. 

g. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the 
troops marched forth from Sparta, under the following cir- 
cumstances. The last audience had been fixed for the 
ambassadors, when, the very day before it was to be given, 
a certain Tegean, named Chileiis, a man who had more in- 
fluence at Sparta than any other foreigner, learning from 
the Ephors exactly what the Athenians had said, ad- 
dressed these words to them — “The case stands thus, 0 
ye Ephors ! If the Athenians are not our friends, but 
league themselves with the barbarians, however strong 
our wall across the isthmus may be, there will be doors 
enough, and wide enough open too, by which the Persian 
may gain entrance to the Peloponnese.^ Grant their re- 
quest then, before they make any fresh resolve, which 
may bring Greece to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel which Chileiis gave : and the 
Ephors, taking the advice into consideration, determined 
forthwith, without speaking a word to the ambassadors 
from the three cities, to despatch to the Isthmus a body of 
5000 Spartans ; and accordingly they sent them forth 
the same night, appointing to each Spartan a retinue of 
seven Helots, and giving the command of the expedi- 
tion to Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus. The chief 
power belonged of right at this time to Pleistarchus, the 
son of Leonidas but as he was still a child, Pausanias, 

1 That is, the naval powerof Athens 2 Pleistarchus could not have been 
would lay the whole coast of the more than seven or eight at this time. 
Peloponnese open to the Persians. His mother Gorge, who was only 
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his cousin, was regent in his room. For the father of 
Pausanias, Cleombrotus, the son of Anaxandriclas, no 
longer lived ; he had died a short time after bringing back 
from the Isthmus the troops who had been employed in 
building the wall. A prodigy had caused him to bring 
his army home; for while he was offering sacrifice to 
know if he should march out against the Persians, the sun 
was suddenly darkened in mid sky. Pausanias took with 
him, as joint-leader of the army, Euryanax, the son of 
Dorieus, a member of his own family, 

II. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta 
with Pausanias ; while the ambassadors, when day came, 
appeared before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the 
march of the troops, and purposing themselves to leave 
Sparta forthwith, and return each man to his own country. 
They therefore addressed the Ephors in these words : — 
“ Lacedemonians, as you do not stir from home, but keep 
the Hyacinthian festival, and amuse yourselves, deserting 
the cause of your confederates, the Athenians, whom 
your behaviour wrongs, and who have no other allies, 
will make such terms with the Persians as they shall find 
possible. Now when terms are once made, it is plain that, 
having become the King's allies, we shall march with the 
barbarians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at 
length you will perceive what the consequences will be to 
yourselves.” When the envoys had spoken, the Ephors 
declared to them with an oath : — “ Our troops must be at 
Oresteum ^ by this time, on their march against the 
strangers”. (The Spartans say “strangers” for “bar- 
barians ”.) At this the ambassadors, quite ignorant of 
what had happened, questioned them concerning their 

eight years old in the year b.c. 500 king, was never more than regent, 
(supra, V. 51}, is not likely to have He held the office until his death, 
married till she was twenty ; for the which was probab y in b.c. 467. 
Spartan law forbade early marriages. ^ Oresteum, or Orestasium, was a 
Pleistarchus therefore could not well small town in the district of Arcadia 
have been born before b.c. 487. called hlasnalia. It did not lie on 
On the accession of Pleistarchus, the direct route from Sparta to the 
in the year b.c. 480, Cleombrotus, Isthmus, but a little to the left, on 
uncle to Pleistarchus, became regent, the road from Lycosura to Tegea. 
but, dying the same year, was sue- The direct road to the Isthmus passed 
ceeded in his office by Pausanias, through Tegea. It is not easy to 
his son, who, though cousin to understand why the divergence was 
Pleistarchus, was considerably older, made on this occasion, unless it were 
since Leonidas had married late in to receive the contingent of the 
life. Pausanias, though often called Lepreatis. 
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meaning; and when, by much questioning, they had dis- 
covered the truth, they were greatly astonished thereat, 
and forthwith set off, at their best speed, to overtake the 
Spartan army. At the same time a body of 5000 Lacedae- 
monian Perioeci,^ all picked men and fully armed, set 
forth from Sparta, in the company of the ambassadors. 

12. So these troops marched in haste towards the 
Isthmus. Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised 
Mardonius that they would stop the Spartans from 
crossing their borders, as soon as they learnt that 
Pausanias with his arm'y had started from Sparta, took 
the swiftest courier they could find, and sent him off to 
Attica. The message which he delivered, on his arrival 
at Athens, was the following: “Mardonius,” he said, 
“ the Argives have sent me to tell thee that the Lacede- 
monian youth are gone forth from their city, and that the 
Argives are too weak to hinder them. Take good heed 
therefore to thyself at this time.” After thus speaking, 
without a word more, he returned home. 

13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on 
their march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. 
Hitherto he had kept quiet, wishing to see what the 
Athenians would do, and had neither ravaged their 
territory, nor done it any the least harm ; for till now he 
had cherished the hope that the Athenians would come to 
terms with him. As, however, he found that his persua- 
sions were of no avail, and as their whole policy was now 
clear to him, he determined to withdraw from Attica 
before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus ; 
first, however, he resolved to burn Athens, and to cast 
down and level with the ground whatever remained 
standing of the walls, temples, and other buildings.^ 

1 Supra, vi. 58, The entire force (Thucyd. ii. 10). To these were 
which Sparta furnished on this added 5000 Lacedaemonians, each 
occasion amounted, according to with a single attendant helot (infra, 
our author, to 50,000 men. Of chap. 29), and 35,000 helots in attend- 
these, 5000 were actual Spartans, ance upon the 5000 Spartans, 
an unexampled number. As the Sparta never made an effort at all 
entire body of adult citizens cer- comparable to this, either before or 
tainly did not exceed, and pro- afterwards, 
bably fell short of 8000 (supra, vii. ^Col. Leake remarks that this 
234), the levy may be regarded as an statement seems to be beyond the 
instance of the proportion of two- truth. “Experience,” he observes, 
thirds of the whole effective strength, “shows that an invader, in the tem- 
which we know to have been required porary possession of an enemy’s 
of the subject allies in some cases capital, seldom has the powder and 
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His reason for retreating was, that Attica was not a 
country where horse could act with advantage ; and 
further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, no way of 
escape was opened to him, except through defiles, ^ where 
a handful of troops might stop ail his army. So he 
determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks 
battle in the neighbourhood of a friendly city, and on 
ground well suited for cavalry. 

14. After he had quitted Attica, and was already upon 
his march, news reached him that a body of 1000 
Lacedaemonians, distinct from the army of Pausanias, 
and sent on in advance, had arrived in the hlegarid. 
When he heard it, wishing, if possible, to destroy this 
detachment first, Mardonius considered with himself how 
he might compass their ruin. With a sudden change of 
march he made for Megara, while the horse, pushing on 
in advance, entered and ravaged the Megarid. (Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards the setting sun 
to which this Persian army ever penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius received another message, 
whereby he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were 
collected together at the Isthmus ; which tidings caused 
him to draw back, and leave ilttica by the way of 
Deceleia. The Boeotarchs had sent for some of the 
neighbours of the Asopians;- and these persons served 
as guides to the army, and led them first to Sphendald, 
and from thence to Tanagra, where Mardonius rested a 
night ; after which, upon the morrow, he bent his course 
to Scolus,^ which brought him into the territory of the 

leisure for destruction equal to his over Cithteron by way of Eleutherse. 
will : and that the total annihilation Both these are rugged mountain 
of massy buildings constructed of passes, presenting great difiiciilties 
stone, is a work of great difficulty.” to the march of an army. The 
And the mention of certain ' ‘ ancient ” third, which IMardonius now followed, 
temples in the description of Pausa- led from Athens into the Tanagrma 
iiias (i. xviii. § i ; xx. § 2), which are by the fortress of Deceleia, crossing 
distinguished from those built after the low ridge which joins Fames to 
the Persian war, confirms this \'iew. Pentelicus. This is comparatively 
Thucydides too informs us that even an easy route, 
some of the houses remained stand- 2 xheAsopians are the inhabitants 

ing (i. 89). of the rich valley of the Asopus, 

^ Three roads only connected which lay immediately beyond the 
Attica with Bceotia. One was the Attic frontier, running parallel with 
direct route from Athens to Thebes, the chains of Cithmron and Par- 
which ran by PhyliJ over Mount nes. 

Fames. Another, west of this, con- Scolus became a place of some im- 
nected Athens with Platasa, passing portance in the wars between Sparta 
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Thebans. And now, although the Thebans had espoused 
the cause of the Medes, yet Mardonius cut down all the 
trees in these parts ; not, however, from any enmity 
towards the Thebans, but on account of his own urgent 
needs; for he wanted a rampart to protect his army from 
attack, and he likewise desired to have a place of refuge, 
whither his troops might flee, in case the battle should go 
contrary to his wishes. His army at this time lay on 
the Asopus, and stretched from Erythr^, along by 
Hysise,^ to the territory of the Plataeans. The wall, how- 
ever, was not made to extend so far, but formed a square 
of about ten furlongs each way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a 
certain citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name, the son of 
Phrynon, having made great preparations, gave a banquet, 
and invited Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the 
noblest Persians. Now the banquet was held at Thebes ; 
and all the guests who were invited came to it, 

i6. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, 
a native of Orchoraenus, a man of the first rank in that 
city. Thersander told me, that he was himself among 
those invited to the feast, and that besides the Persians 
fifty Thebans were asked ; ^ and the two nations were 
not arranged separately, but a Persian and a Theban 
were set side by side upon each couch. After the feast 
was ended, and the drinking had begun, the Persian who 
shared Thersander’s couch addressed him in the Greek 
tongue, and inquired of him, from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus ; whereupon 
the other said — 

Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and 
poured libation from one cup, I would fain leave with 
thee a memorial of the belief I hold — the rather that thou 
mayest have timely warning thyself, and so be able to 
provide for thy own safety. Seest thou these Persians 
here feasting, and the army which we left encamped 
yonder by the riverside? Yet a little while, and of all 
this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving ! ” 

and Thebes. It lay on the south tioned together. They were both 
bank of the Asupus, under Mount on the south or Platasan side of the 
Cithffiron, at a point about five miles Asopus, near the base of Mount 
to the right of the direct route from C'ithmron. 

Plataia to Thebes. - By Thebans we must understand 

1 These two places lay very near here Boeotians, since 'I'hcrsander was 
each other, and are generally men- one of the fifty. 
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As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears; 
whereon Thersander, who w'as astonished at his words, 
replied — “ Surely thou shouldst say all this to Mardonius, 
and the Persians who are next him in honour ” ; but 
the other rejoined— “ Dear friend, it is not possible for 
man to avert that which God has decreed shall happen. N 0 
one believes warnings, however true. Many of us Persians 
know our danger, but we are constrained by necessit}' to 
do as our leader bids us. Verily ’tis the sorest of all 
human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action.” Ail this I heard myself from Ther- 
sander the Orchomenian ; who told me further, that he 
mentioned what had happened to divers persons, before 
the battle was fought at Platsea. 

17, When Mardonius formerly held his camp in Bceotia, 
all the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the 
Medes sent troops to join his army, and these troops 
accompanied him in his attack upon Athens. The 
Phocians alone abstained, and took no part in the in- 
vasion ; for, though they had espoused the Median cause 
warmly, it was very much against their will, and only 
because they were compelled so to do.^ However, a few 
days after the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, a 
thousand of their heavy-armed soldiers came up, under 
the command of Harmocydes, one of their most dis- 
tinguished citizens. No sooner had these troops reached 
Thebes, than some horsemen came to them from Mar- 
donius, with orders that they should take up a position 
upon the plain, away from the rest of the army. The 
Phocians did so, and forthwith the entire Persian cavalry 
drew nigh to them ; whereupon there went a rumour 
through the whole of the Greek force encamped with the 
Medes, that Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocians 
with missiles. The same conviction ran through the 
Phocian troops themselves ; and Harmocydes, their leader, 
addressed them thus with words of encouragement— 
“Phocians,” said he, “’tis plain that these men have 
resolved beforehand to take our lives, because of the ac- 
cusations of the Thessalians, as I imagine. No%v, then, 
is the time for you all to show yourselves brave men. ’Tis 
better to die fighting and defending our lives, than tamely 
to allow them to slay us in this shameful fashion. Let 

1 Supra, viii. 30-33. 
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them learn that they are barbarians, and that the men 
whose death they have plotted are Greeks I ” 

1 8. Thus spake Harmocydes ; and the Persian horse, 
having encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as 
if about to deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows 
ready to be let fly ; nay, here and there some did even 
discharge their weapons. But the Phocians stood firm, 
keeping close one to another, and serrying their ranks as 
much as possible: whereupon the horse suddenly wheeled 
round, and rode off. I cannot say with certainty whether 
they came, at the prayer of the Thessalians, to destroy 
the Phocians, but seeing them prepared to stand on their 
defence, and fearing to suffer damage at their hands, on 
that account beat a retreat, having orders from Mar- 
donius so to act ; or whether his sole intent was to try 
the temper of the Phocians, and see whether they had 
any courage or no. However this may have been, when 
the horsemen retired, Mardonius sent a herald to the 
Phocians, saying — “ Fear not, Phocians — ye have shown 
yourselves valiant men — much unlike the report I had 
heard of you. Now therefore be forward in the coming 
war. Ye will not readily outdo either the King or 
myself in services.” Thus ended the affair of the 
Phocians. 

ig. The Lacedemonians, when they reached the 
Isthmus, pitched their camp there; and the other 
Peloponnesians who had embraced the good side, 
hearing or else seeing that they were upon the march, 
thought it not right to remain behind when the Spartans 
were going forth to the war. So the Peloponnesians 
went out in one body from the Isthmus, the victims 
being favourable for setting forth ; and marched as far as 
Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding 
the omens still encouraging, advanced further. At 
Eleusis they were joined by the Athenians, who had 
come across from Salamis, and now accompanied the 
main army. On reaching Erythrse in Boeotia, they 
learnt that the barbarians were encamped upon the 
Asopus ; wherefore they themselves, after considering 
how they should act, disposed their forces opposite to 
the enemy upon the slopes of Mount Cithseron. 

20. Mardonius, when he saw that the Greeks would 
not come down into the plain, sent all his cavalry, under 
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Masistius (or Macistius,^ as the Greeks call him), to 
attack them where they were. Now Masistius was a 
man of much repute among the Persians, and rode a 
Nis^ean charger with a golden bit,- and othenvise mag- 
nificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced against 
the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting 
them by calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in 
the position most open to attack, and where the ground 
offered the best approach to the cavalry. Finding them- 
selves therefore hard pressed by the assaults upon their 
ranks, they sent a herald to the Greek leaders, who came 
and said to them, “This is the message of the Megarians 
— We cannot, brothers-in-arms, continue to resist the 
Persian horse in that post which we have occupied from 
the first, if we are left without succours. Hitherto, 
although hard pressed, we have held out against them 
firmly and courageously. Now, however, if you do not 
send others to take our place, we warn you that we shall 
quit our post.” Such were the words of the herald. 
Pausanias, when he heard them, inquired among his 
troops if there were any who would volunteer to take the 
post, and so relieve the Megarians. Of the rest none 
were willing to go, whereupon the Athenians offered 
themselves ; and a body of picked men, 300 in number, 
commanded by Olympiodorus, the son of Lampo, under- 
took the service. 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the whole body of 
archers, these men relieved the Megarians,^ and occupied 
a post which all the other Greeks collected at Erythrse 
had shrunk from holding. After the struggle had con- 
tinued for a while, it came to an end on this wise. As 

1 The Greeks modified his name but Herodotus seems to mean more 

to make it significative of his great than this. If it be asked, how should 
height (infra, chap. 25). They in- 300 Athenians suffice to replace 3000 
tended to express that he was the Megarians, the answer is that the 
tallest (/x^KtcTTos, Dorice of 300 Athenian hoplites were accom- 

the Persians, panied by perhaps 3000 archers. 

2 On the abundant use of gold by The Athenians saw that the service 
the Persians, vide supra, vii. 83, 190, was one for light-armed troops, and 
and infra, chap. 80. With regard so sent a/l their bowmen (to vs 
to the Nisasan horses, cf. vii. 40. To^dras), with just sufficient hoplites 

Thirlwall supposes that the to serve to them as a nucleus and 
Athenians merely ‘ ‘ cat'ercd the Mega- protection, 
rians,” instead of taking their place ; 
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the barbarians continued charging in divisions, the 
horse of Masistius, which was in front of the others, 
received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which 
caused him to rear and throw his rider. Immedi- 
ately the Athenians rushed upon Masistius as he lay, 
caught his horse, and when he himself made resistance, 
slew him. At first, however, they were not able to take 
his life; for his armour hindered them. He had on a 
breastplate formed of golden scales, ^ with a scarlet tunic 
covering it. Thus the blows, all falling upon his breast- 
plate, took no effect, till one of the soldiers, perceiving 
the reason, drove his weapon into his eye, and so slew 
him. All this took place without any of the other horse- 
men seeing it ; they had neither observed their leader fall 
from his horse, nor beheld him slain ; for he fell as they 
wheeled round and prepared for another charge, so that 
they were quite ignorant of what had happened. When, 
however, they halted, and found that there was no one 
to marshal their line, Masistius was missed ; and- in- 
stantly his soldiers, understanding what must have be- 
fallen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in one 
mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

23. So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming 
up in squadrons, the whole mass of the horse was about 
to charge them at once, they called out to the other 
troops to make haste to their aid. While the rest of the 
infantry, however, was moving to their assistance, the 
contest waxed fierce about the dead body of Masistius. 
The three hundred, so long as they fought by themselves, 
had greatly the worst of the encounter, and were forced 
to retire and yield up the body to the enemy ; but when 
the other troops approached, the Persian horse could no 
longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 
body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of 
several of their number. They therefore retired about 
two furlongs, and consulted with each other what was 
best to be- done. Being without a leader, it seemed to 
them the fittest course to return to Mardonius. 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and 

1 Vide vii. 6, and viii. 113. Pausa- Athens, together with a scymitar 
nias_ tells us that the breastplate of said to be that of Mardonius (i. 
Masistius was preserved to his day xxvii. § i). 
in the temple of Athend Polias at 
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all the Persian army made great lamentation for Mas- 
istius. They shaved off all the hair from their own 
heads, and cut the manes from their war-horses and their 
sumpter-beasts, while they vented their grief in such 
loud cries that all Bceotia resounded with the clamour, ^ 
because they had lost the man who, next to Mardonius, 
was held in the greatest esteem, both by the King and 
by the Persians generally. So the barbarians, after their 
own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius, 

25. The Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly em- 
boldened by what had happened, seeing that they had not 
only stood their ground against the attacks of the horse, 
but had even compelled them to beat a retreat. They 
therefore placed the dead body of Masistius upon a cart 
and paraded it along the ranks of the army. Now the 
body was a sight which well deserved to be gazed upon, 
being remarkable both for stature and for beauty ; and it 
was to stop the soldiers from leaving their ranks to look 
at it, that they resolved to carry it round. After this the 
Greeks determined to quit the high ground and go 
nearer Plat^a, as the land there seemed far more suitable 
for an encampment than the country about Erythr^, 
particularly because it was better supplied with water. 
To this place therefore, and more especially to a spring- 
head which was called Gargaphia, they considered that 
it would be best for them to remove, after which they 
might once more encamp in their order. So they took 
their arms, and proceeded along the slopes of Cithseron, 
past Hysise, to the territory of the Platseans ; and here 
they drew themselves up, nation by nation, close by the 
fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the Hero 
Androcrates, partly along some hillocks of no great 
height, and partly upon the level of the plain.^ 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce 
battle of words arose between the Athenians and the 
Tegeans, both of whom claimed to have one of the wings 
assigned to them. On each side were brought forward 
the deeds which they had done, whether in earlier or in 

iSuch free indulgence of grief is trait of character (vide supra, iii. 66; 
characteristic of the Oriental tem- viii. 99 ; and in a lesser degree, iii. 
per, and goes far to justify .^Bschy- 64, and vii. 45). 
lus in the representations which The plan of the ground on p. 284 
have been so much criticised in the will throw light on the various 
Fence. Herodotus often notes this changes of position. 
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later times ; and first the Tegeans urged their claim as 
follows : — 

“ This post has been always considered our right, and 
not the right of any of the other allies, in all the expe- 
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ditions which have been entered into conjointly by the 
Peloponnesians, both anciently and in later times. Ever 
since the Heraclidae made their attempt, after the death 
of Eurystheus, to return by force of arms into the Pelo- 
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ponnese, this custom has been observed. It was then 
that the right became ours, and this was the way in 
which we gained it : — When, in company with the 
Achseans and lonians who then dwelt in the Peloponnese, 
we marched out to the Isthmus, and pitched our camp 
over against the invaders, then the tale goes that Hyllus 
made proclamation, saying — ‘ It needs not to imperil 
two armies in a general battle ; rather let one be chosen 
from the Peloponnesian ranks, whomsoever they deem 
the bravest, and let him engage with me in single combat, 
on such terms as shall be agreed upon’. The saying 
pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to 
the effect following: — ‘If Hyllus conquer the Pelo- 
ponnesian champion, the Heraclid^ shall return to their 
inheritance ; if, on the other hand, he be conquered, the 
Heraclidffi shall withdraw, lead back their army, and 
engage for the next hundred years to make no further 
endeavours to force their return Hereupon Echemus, 
the son of Aeropus and grandson of Phegeus, who was 
our leader and king, offered himself, and was preferred 
before all his brothers-in-arms as champion, engaged in 
single combat with Hyllus, and slew him upon the spot. 
For this exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponnesians 
of that day with many goodly privileges, which we have 
ever since enjoyed; and, among the rest, we obtained 
the right of holding the leading post in one wing, when- 
ever a joint expedition goes forth beyond our borders. 
With you then, 0 Lacedaemonians, we do not claim to 
compete ; choose you which wing ye please ; we yield 
and grant you the preference : but we maintain that the 
command of the other wing belongs of right to us, now 
no less than formerly. Moreover, set aside this exploit 
which we have related, and still our title to the chief post 
is better than that of the Athenians : witness the many 
glorious fights in which we have been engaged against 
yourselves,’- 0 Spartans ! as well as those which wt 
have maintained with others. We have therefore more 
right to this place than they; for they have performed 
no exploits to be compared to ours, whether we look to 
earlier or to later times.” 

27. Thus spake the Tegeans ; and the Athenians 


1 Supra, i. 66, 67. 
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made reply as follows : — “ We are not ignorant that 
our forces were gathered here, not for the purpose of 
speech-making, but for battle against the Barbarian. Yet 
as the Tegeans have been pleased to bring into debate 
the exploits performed by our two nations, alike in 
earlier and in later times, we have no choice but to set 
before you the grounds on which we claim it as our 
heritage, deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be 
preferred above Arcadians. In the first place, then, those 
very Heraclidss, whose leader they boast to have slain at 
the Isthmus, and whom the other Greeks would not 
receive when they asked a refuge from the bondage 
wherewith they were threatened by the people of Mycenas, 
were given a shelter by us ; and we brought down the 
insolence of Eurystheus, and helped to gain the victory 
over those who were at that time lords of the Pelo- 
ponnese. Again, when the Argives led their troops with 
Polynices against Thebes, and were slain and refused 
burial, it is our boast that we went out against the 
Cadmeians, recovered the bodies, and buried them at 
Eleusis in our own territory.^ Another noble deed of 
ours was that against the Amazons, when they came 
from their seats upon the Thermbdon, and poured their 
hosts into Attica ; ^ and in the Trojan war too, we were 
not a whit behind any of the Greeks. But what boots 
it to speak of these ancient matters? A nation which 
was brave in those days might have grown cowardly 
since, and a nation of cowards then might now be valiant. 
Enough therefore of our ancient achievements. Had 
we performed no other exploit than that at Marathon — 
though in truth we have performed exploits as many and 
as noble as any of the Greeks—yet had we performed no 

1 It was said that Adrastus, when Hippolyta. According to some, 

he could not persuade the Thebans Theseus took part in this expedition ; 
to surrender the slain, applied to but the generality of writers made 
Theseus, who was then king of his expedition distinct from that of 
Athens, and Theseus marched Hercules, and later in date. To re- 
against Thebes, gained a victory venge the attack of Theseus, the 
over the Cadmeians, and recovered Amazons invaded Attica, passing 
the bodies. round the Black Sea, and crossing 

2 The mythic contest betw-een the the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon the 
Greeks and the Amazons was said to ice, according to Hellenicus (Fr. 
have begun with Hercules, who in- 84 ). They continued in Attica four 
vaded their country on the Ther- months, and fought battles with 
modon, being required by Eurysthe- various success, but at last were 
us to bring him the baldrick of defeated by Theseus. 
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other, we should deserve this privilege, and many a one 
hesicle. There we stood alone, and singly fought with 
the Persians ; nay, and venturing on so dangerous a cast, 
we overcame the enemy, and conquered on that day forty 
and six nations ! ^ Does not this one achievement 
suffice to make good our title to the post we claim ? 
Nevertheless, Lacedemonians, as to strive concerning 
place at such a time as this is not right, we are ready to 
do as ye command, and to take our station at whatever 
part of the line, and face whatever nation, ye think most 
expedient. Wheresoever ye place us, ’twill be our en- 
deavour to behave as brave men. Only declare your will, 
and we shall at once obey you,” 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians ; and forth- 
with all the Lacedaemonian troops cried out with one 
voice, that the Athenians were worthier to have the left 
wing than the Arcadians. In this way were the Tegeans 
overcome ; and the post was assigned to the Athenians: 

When this matter had been arranged, the Greek army, 
wdiich was in -part composed of those wffio came at the 
first, in part of sTich as had flocked in from day to day, 
drew up in the following order — Ten thousand Lacedas- 

iVide supra, vii. 61-80, where (supra, viii. 46}. Pausanias is mis- 

the entire number of nations com- taken when he speaks of the in- 

posing the army of Xerxes is made scribed s;;ates as having all shared 
to be forty-six. The Athenian in the battle. He may be corrected 
speaker is represented as boasting from Herodotus (viii. 82), and 
that the army of Datis was similarly Thucydides (i. 132), from which 
composed of contingents from the passages it appears, that having 
whole empire. That it w-as so is borne any part in defeating the 

very unlikely. barbarian, gave a claim for in- 

2 The list ofstates which Pausanias scription. The offerings dedicated 
found inscribed on the base of the from the spoils of Plateea were re- 
statue of Zeus, erected at Olympia garded, not as commemorative of 
by the Greeks after the close of the that victory only, but of the whole 
war (infra, chap, 81), is not very war; and consequently all those 
materially different from this, who had shared in the victories. 
There are indeed some variations, whether by land or by sea, had 
but they are of little importance, and honourable mention upon those 
admit of easy explanation. Pausa- memorials. The only exception 
nias omits the Eretrians, the was in case of very trivial contin- 
Leucadians, and the Paleans of gents. The single penteconters of 
Cephallen6 : he adds the Eleans, the Siphnians and Seriphians, and 
Ceans, Melians, Tenians, Naxians, even the single triremes of the 
and Cythnians. The islanders con- Crotoniats (viii. 47) and Lemnians 
tained in the liist of Pausanias had (viii, 82), were perhaps not thought 
their names inscribed on the statue, to entitle them to commemoration, 
not as having sent contingents to If so, the Tenians would probably 
Platasa, but as having taken part have been omitted but for the tirae- 
in the war by fighting at Salamis liness of their arrival. 
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monian troops held the right wing, five thousand of whom 
were Spartans; and these five thousand were attended 
by a body of thirty-five thousand Helots, who were only 
lightly armed — seven Helots to each Spartan d The 
place next to themselves the Spartans gave to the 
Tegeans, on account of their courage and of the esteem 
in which they held them. They were all fully armed, 
and numbered fifteen hundred men. Next in order came 
the Corinthians, five thousand strong; and with them 
Pausanias had placed, at their request, ^ the band of three 
hundred which had come from Potid^a in Pallene. The 
Arcadians of Orchomenus, in number six hundred, came 
next; then the Sicyonians, three thousand; then the 
Epidaurians, eight hundred; then the Troezenians, one 
thousand ; then the Lepreats, two hundred ; the Mycenge- 
ans and Tirynthians, four hundred ; the Phliasians, one 
thousand ; the Hermionians, three hundred ; the Eretrians 
and Styreans, six hundred ; the Chalcidians, four hundred ; 
and the Ambraciots, five hundred. After these came the 
Leucadians and Anactorians, who numbered eight 
hundred ; the Paleans of Cephallenia, two hundred ; the 
Eginetans, five hundred ; the Megarians, three thousand ; 
and the Plat^ans, six hundred. Last of all, but first at 
their extremity of the line, were the Athenians, who, to 
the number of eight thousand, occupied the left wing, 
under the command of Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. 

2g. All these, except the Helots —seven of whom, as I 
said, attended each Spartan— were heavy-armed troops ; 
and they amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred 
men. This was the number of Hoplites, or heavy-armed 
soldiers, which was brought together against the Bar- 
barian. The light-armed troops consisted of the thirty- 
five thousand ranged with the Spartans, seven in attend- 
ance upon each, who were all well equipped for war ; and 
of thirty-four thousand five hundred others, belonging to 
the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the Greeks, at the 
rate (nearly) of one light to one heavy-armed.^ Thus 

1 Vide supra, chap. lo. total of the hoplites being perfectly 

2 The Corinthians naturally de- correct. There is, however, an 

sired to iheh' colon isfs {Thacyd.. excess of Soo light-armed, which 
i. 56) under their immediate pro- seems to have arisen from a mis- 
tection. calculation. If we subtract the 5000 

The numbers of this calculation Spartans from the 38,700 hoplites, 
are unusually accurate, the sum the remainder is 33,700, not 34,500. 
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the entire number of the light-armed was sixty-nine 
thousand live hundred. 

30. The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at 
Platea, counting light-armed as ^vell as heavy-armed, 
was but eighteen hundred men short of one hundred and 
ten thousand ; and this amount was exactly made up by 
the Thespians who were present in the camp ; for eighteen 
hundred Thespians, being the whole number left,^ were 
likewise with the army ; but these men were without 
arms.^ Such was the array of the Greek troops when 
they took post on the Asupus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the 
mourning for Masistius was at an end, and they learnt 
that the Greeks were in the Plataean territory, moved 
likewise towards the river Asopus, which flows in those 
parts. On their arrival Mardonius marshalled them 
against the Greeks in the following order : — Against the 
Lacedjemonians he posted his Persians; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, he drew them up with 
their ranks deeper than common, and also extended their 
front so that part faced the Tegeans ; and here he took 
care to choose out the best troops to face the Lacedae- 
monians, whilst against the Tegeans he arrayed those 
on whom he could not so much depend. This was done 
at the suggestion and by the advice of the Thebans. 
Next to the Persians he placed the Medes, facing the 
Corinthians, Potid^ans, Orchomenians, and Sic3'onians ; 
then the Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, Troezenians, 
Lepreats, Tirynthians, Mycenasans, and Phliasians ; 
after them the Indians, facing the Hermionians, Ere- 

L That is, the whole number left from Thespite on the adwance of 
after the destruction of the 700 at Xerxes (supra, viii. 50), they may 
Thermopylm (supra, vii. 222-225I. not have liked to encumber them- 

- It is uncertain whether Herod- selves with the weight of arms, 
otus means that the Thespians And the other Greeks had none to 
were unarmed, or only that they lend them, as each state sent its full 
were lightly armed. The expression force to the war. Tlie Thespians 
in this passage (ijrAn fie of> 5 ‘ oSrot were inscribed on the Delphic tripod 
ftxoi') seems rather to imply the (supra, viii. 82), though, according 
latter; but if this be the meaning, to Pausanias, their name did not 
why are they not counted with the appear at Olympia. Their inscription 
otlicr light-armed? and how is Herod- does not prove, however, that they 
otus justified in saying that “the fought at Plataea. It may have been 
number of the light-armed owing to their conduct at Ther- 
was 69,500”? It seems not improb- mopylae. 
able that in their hurried flight 
VOL. II. 1 
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trians, Styreans, and Chalcidians ; then the Sacans, facing 
the Ambraciots, Anactorians, Leucadians, Paleans, and 
Eginetans ; last of all, facing the Athenians, the Plateans, 
and the Megarians, he placed the troops of the Boeotians, 
Locrians, Malians, and Thessalians, and also the thousand 
Phocians.^ The whole nation of the Phocians had not 
joined the Medes ; on the contrary, there were some who 
had gathered themselves into bands about Parnassus, 
and made expeditions from thence, whereby they dis- 
tressed Mardonius and the Greeks who sided with him, 
and so did good service to the Grecian cause. Besides 
those mentioned above, Mardonius likewise arrayed 
against the Athenians the Macedonians and the tribes 
dwelling about Thessaly. 

32. I have named here the greatest of the nations 
which were marshalled by Mardonius on this occasion, 
to wit, all those of most renown and account. Mixed 
with these, however, were men of divers other peoples, ^ 
as Phrygians, Thracians, Mysians, Psonians, and the 
like; Ethiopians, again, and Egyptians, both of the 
Hermotybian and Calasirian races,''* whose weapon is the 
sword, and who are the only fighting men in that 
country. These persons had formerly served on board 
the fleet of Xerxes, but Mardonius disembarked them 
before he left Phalerum ; in the land force which Xerxes 
brought to Athens there were no Egyptians. The 
number of the barbarians, as I have already mentioned, 
was 300,000 ; that of the Greeks who had made alliance 
with Mardonius is known to none ; for they were never 
counted : I should guess that they mustered near 50,000 
strong. The troops thus marshalled were all foot 
soldiers. As for the horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

33. When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops by 
nations and by maniples was ended, the two armies pro- 
ceeded on the next day to offer sacrifice. The Grecian 
sacrifice was offered by Tisamenus, the son of Antiochus, 


1 That is, the thousand Phocians 
who had been previously mentioned 
(supra, chaps. 17, 18). 

2 See above, viii. 113, ad fin. 

2 The whole of the former 
amounted to 160,000 men. The 
Calisiries to 250,000 (Bk. ii. chaps. 
164, 165, 166). Herodotus says 


they were armed with swords, and it 
is probably to the long daggers 
many of the Egyptian soldiers had 
that he alludes, which may be called 
their side-arms ; for in no case could 
a sword be considered more than 
one of the weapons ; either of heavy 
or light infantry. 
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who accompanied the army as soothsayer : he was an 
Elean, and belonged to the Clytiad branch of the 
lamid^d but had been admitted among their own citizens 
by the Lacedaemonians. Now his admission among 
them was on this wise: — Tisamenus had gone to Delphi 
to consult the god concerning his lack of offspring, when 
it was declared to him by the Pythoness that he would 
win ffve very glorious combats.'^ Misunderstanding the 
oracle, and imagining that he was to win combats in the 
games, Tisamenus at once applied himself to the practice 
of gymnastics. He trained himself for the Pentathlum,^ 
and, on contending at Ol3^mpia, came within a little of 
winning it; for he was successful in everything except 
the wrestling-match, which was carried off by Hierony- 
mus the Andrian. Hereon the Lacedemonians per- 
ceived that the combats of which the oracles spoke were 
not combats in the games, but battles : they therefore 
sought to induce Tisamenus to hire out his services to 
them, in order that they might join him with their 
Heracleid kings in the conduct of their wars. He, how- 
ever, when he saw that they set great store by his friend- 
ship, forthwith raised his price, and told them, “ If they 
would receive him among their citizens, and give him 
equal rights with the rest, he was willing to do as they 
desired, but on no other terms would they ever gain his 
consent The Spartans, when they heard this, at first 
thought it monstrous, and ceased to implore his aid. 
Afterwards, however, when the fearful danger of the 
Persian war hung over their heads, they sent for him 
and agreed to his terms ; but Tisamenus now, perceiving 
them so changed, declared, “ He could no longer be con- 
tent with what he had asked before : they must likewise 
make his brother Hagias a Spartan, with the same rights 
as himself”. 

iThe I amid race furnished sooth- ^For the nature of the Pentath- 
sayers to Lacedaemon and other lum, vide supra, vi, p2. .According 
Peloponnesian states from very to Pausanias (iii. .vi. § 6), Tisam- 
early times. At Sparta they had a enus gained two contests only, the 
family sepulchre. In Syracuse they running and the leaping match. In 
were held in especial honour. the third, which was wrestling, he 

2 On the habit of the Pythoness was defeated, and so (apparently)’ 
to disregard the question asked, and could not contend any riiore. This 
to answer on an entirely different would seem to imply that to win the 
subject, see above, iv. 151 and 155 ; prize it was necessary to be victorious 
V. 63 ; etc. " in all the five games. 
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34. In acting thus he did but follow the example once 
set by Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared 
with citizenship. For when the women of Argos were 
seized with madness, and the Argives would have hired 
•Melampus to come from Pylos and heal them of their 
disease, he demanded as his reward one-half of the 
kingdom ; but as the Argives disdained to stoop to this, 
they left him and went their way. Afterwards, however, 
when many more of their women were seized, they 
brought themselves to agree to his terms; and accord- 
ingly they went again to him, and said they were content 
to give what he required. Hereon Melampus, seeing 
them so changed, raised his demand, and told them, 
“ Except they would give his brother Bias one-third of 
the kingdom likewise, he would not do as they wished 
So, as the Argives were in a strait, they consented even 
to this. 

35. In Ifke manner the Spartans, as they were in great 
need of Tisamenus, yielded everything: and Tisamenus 
the Elean, having in this way become a Spartan citizen, 
afterwards, in the capacity of soothsayer, helped the 
Spartans to gain five very glorious combats. He and 
his brother were the only men whom the Spartans ever 
admitted to citizenship.^ The five combats were these 
following : — The first was the combat at Platsea ; the 
second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans and the 
Argives ; the third, that at Dipseeis, against all the 
Arcadians excepting those of Mantinea ; ^ the fourth, that 
at the Isthmus,^ against the Messenians ; and the fifth, 

1 Herodotus must be supposed to opposition to the growth of the 
mean the only foreigners ; otherwise Athenian confederacy, during the 
his statement will be very incorrect, years immediately following the 
Helots, it is well known, w'ere often Persian war ( TO fie Tt /cat ffoAewois 
admitted to citizenship, becoming oi/cetot? e^etpyofAefoi, i. nS). Nothing 
thereby Neodamodeis, or new citi- more is known of them than the 
zens (Thucyd. vii. 58). Even with little which may be gathered from 
this limitation it may be doubted this passage. 

whether admissions to citizenship “at Ithdme,” if the conjec- 

were really so rare. Herodotus ture of Palmer be adopted. All the 
himself declares that the Minyse MSS., however, give the reading 
were received as citizens (supra, iv. “Isthmus”. Considering how little 
14s). And Tyrtmus is said by we know of the history of this 
Piutarch to have enjoyed the same period, it is impossible to say that 
privilege. one of the battles between the rebel 

2 These are clearly the wars to Helots and their lords, may not 
which Thucydides alludes, as hinder- have been fought near the Isthmus, 
ing the Spartans from offering any 
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that at Tanagra, against the Athenians and the Ar- 
gives.^ The battle here fought was the last of all the 
five. 

36. The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with 
them to the Plat^ean territory, where he acted as sooth- 
sayer for the Greeks. He found the victims favourable, 
if the Greeks stood on the defensive, but not if they began 
the battle or crossed the river Asopus. 

37. With Mardonius also, who was very eager to begin 
the battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing; 
but he likewise found them bode him well if he was 
content to stand on his defence. He too had made use 
of the Grecian rites; for Hegesistratus, an Elean, and 
the most renowned of the Telliads, was his soothsayer. 
This man had once been taken captive by the Spartans, 
who, considering that he had done them many grievous 
injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent to put him to 
death. Thereupon Hegesistratus, finding himself in so 
sore a case, since not only was his life in danger, but he 
knew that he would have to suffer torments of many 
kinds before his death, — Hegesistratus, I say, did a deed 
for which no words suffice. He had been set with one 
foot in the stocks, which were of wood but bound with 
iron bands ; and in this condition received from without 
an iron implement, wherewith he contrived to accomplish 
the most courageous deed upon record. Calculating how 
much of his foot he would be able to draw through the 
hole, he cut off the front portion with his own hand ; and 
then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a way 
through the wall of his prison, and made his escape to 
Tegea, travelling during the night, but in the daytime 
stealing into the woods, and staying there. In this way, 
though the Lacedaemonians went out in full force to 
search for him, he nevertheless escaped, and arrived the 
third evening at Tegea. So the Spartans were amazed 
at the man’s endurance, when they saw on the ground 
the piece wffiich he had cut off his foot, and yet for all their 
seeking could not find him anywhere. Hegesistratus, 
having thus escaped the Lacedaemonians, took refuge in 
Tegea ; for the Tegeans at that time were ill friends with 

iSee Thucyd. i. 107, 108. The garded the battle as undecided. It 
Athenians did not allow that they was fought in November of the 
suffered a defeat at Tanagra, but re- year B.c. 457. 
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the Lacedemonians.^ When his wound was healed, he 
procured himself a wooden foot, and became an open 
enemy to Sparta. At the last, however, this enmity 
brought him to trouble; for the Spartans took him 
captive as he was exercising his office in Zacynthus, and 
forthwith put him to death. But these things happened 
some while after the fight at Plat^a. At present he was 
serving Mardonius on the Asopus, having been hired at 
no inconsiderable price ; and here he offered sacrifice 
with a right good will, in part from his hatred of the 
Lacedaemonians, in part for lucre’s sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the 
Persians or their Greek allies to begin the battle — these 
Greeks had their own soothsayer in the person of 
Hippomachus, a Leucadian — and when soldiers con- 
tinued to pour into the opposite camp, and the numbers 
on the Greek side to increase continually, Timagenidas, 
the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius to keep 
a watch on the passes of Citharon, telling him how 
supplies of men kept flocking in day after day, and 
assuring him that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was eight days after the two armies first en- 
camped opposite to one another when this advice was 
given by Timagenidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, 
as soon as evening came, sent his cavalry to that pass of 
Mount Cit'h^ron which opens out upon Platasa, a pass 
called by the Boeotians the “Three Heads,” but called 
the “ Oak Heads ” by the Athenians. The horse sent on 
this errand did not make the movement in vain. They 
came upon a body of 500 sumpter-beasts which were 
just entering the plain, bringing provisions to the 
Greek camp from the Peloponnese, with a number of 
men driving them. Seeing this prey in their power, the 
Persians set upon them and slaughtered them, sparing 
none, neither man nor beast ; till at last, when they had 
had enough of slaying, they secured such as were left, 
and bore them off to the camp to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, 
neither army wishing to begin the fight The barbarians 
indeed advanced as far as the As6pus, and endeavoured 
to tempt the Greeks to cross ; but neither side actually 


1 As they commonly were. See above, i. 65-68 ; vi. 72 ; h. 35. 
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passed the stream. Still the cavalry of Mardonius 
harassed and annoyed the Greeks incessantly ; for the 
Thebans, who were zealous in the cause of the Medes, 
pressed the war forward with all eagerness, and often led 
the charge till the lines met, when the Medes and 
Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, 
uncommon valour. 

41. For ten days nothing was done more than this; 
but on the eleventh day from the time when the two 
hosts- first took station, one over against the other, near 
Plat$a — the number of the Greeks being now much greater 
than it was at the first, and Mardonius being impatient 
of the delay — there was a conference held between Mar- 
donius, the son of Gobyras, and Artabazus, the son of 
Pharnaces,^ a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more 
than almost any of the Persians. At this consultation 
the following were the opinions delivered: — Artabazus 
thought it would be best for them to break up from their 
quarters as soon as possible, and withdraw the whole 
army to the fortified town of Thebes, where they had 
abundant stores of corn for themselves and of fodder for 
the sumpter-beasts. There, he said, they had only to sit 
quiet, and the war might be brought to an end on this 
wise : — Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, and un- 
coined gold too ; they had silver moreover in great abun- 
dance, and drinking-cups. Let them not spare to take 
of these, and distribute them among the Greeks, especially 
among the leaders in the several cities ; ’twould not be 
long before the Greeks gave up their liberty, without 
risking another battle for it. Thus the opinion of Arta- 
- bazus agreed with that of the Thebans ; ^ for he too had 
more foresight than some. Mardonius, on the other hand, 
expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, 
and was utterly disinclined to yield. “ Their army,” he 
said, “ was vastly superior to that of the Greeks ; and 
they had best engage at once, and not wait till greater 
numbers were gathered against them. As for Hegesis- 
tratus and his victims, they should let them pass un- 
heeded, not seeking to force them to be favourable, 
but, according to the old Persian custom, hasting to join 
battle.” 


1 Supra, viii. 126-129. 


2 Supra, chap. 2. 
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42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, 
no one ventured to say him nay ; and accordingly his 
opinion prevailed, for it was to him, and not to 
Artabazus, that the King had given the command of the 
army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, 
and the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned 
them ; — “ Did they know of any prophecy which said that 
the Persians were to be destroyed in Greece ? ” All were 
silent ; some because they did not know the prophecies, but 
others, who knew them full well, because they did not 
think it safe to speak out. So Mardonius, when none 
answered, said, “ Since ye know of no such oracle, or do 
not dare to speak of it, I, who know it well, will myself 
declare it to you. There is an oracle which says that 
the Persians shall come into Greece, sack the temple 
at Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one and 
all. Now we, as we are aware of the prediction, will 
neither go against the temple nor make any attempt to 
sack it : we therefore shall not perish for this trespass. 
Rejoice then thus far, all ye who are well-wishers to the 
Persians, and doubt not we shall get the better of the 
Greeks.” When he had so spoken, he further ordered 
them to prepare themselves, and to put all in readiness 
for a battle upon the morrow. 

43. As for the oracle of which Mardonius spoke, and 
which he referred to the Persians, it did not, 1 am well 
assured, mean them, but the Illyrians and the Enchelean 
host.i There are, however, some verses of Bacis which 
did speak of this battle : — 

“ By Thermodon’s stream, and the grass-clad banks of Asdpus, 

See where gather the Grecians, and hark to the foreigners’ war-shout. 
There in death shall lie, ere fate or Lachesis doomed him, 

Many a bow-bearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh.” 

These verses, and some others like them which Mus^us 


^The Encheleans are generally 
spoken of as an Illyrian race. They 
dwelt in the country north of 
Epidamnus, about Lake Lychnidia. 

The expedition of which Herod- 
otus here speaks appears to have 
belonged to the time of Cadmus. 
Cadmus, according to the myth, was 
invited by the Encheleans to assist 


them against the other Illyrians. 
He accepted the invitation, and led 
them to victory. In this way he be- 
came king of Illyria. Afterwards, 
having gained many successes, he 
led an expedition against Delphi, 
plundered the temple, but met with 
great disasters on his return. 
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wrote, referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river 
Thermodon ^ hows between Tanagra and Giisas.- 

44. After Mardonius had put his question about the 
prophecies, and spoken the above words of encouragement, 
night drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were 
set. As soon, then, as there was silence throughout the 
camp, — the night being now well advanced, and the men 
seeming to be in their deepest sleep, — Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, king and leader of the Macedonians, 
rode up on horseback to the Athenian outposts, and de- 
sired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, while the 
greater part continued on guard, some of the watch ran 
to the chiefs and told them, “ There had come a horse- 
man from the Median camp, who would not say a word, 
except that he wished to speak with the generals, of 
whom he mentioned the names 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the out- 
post, where they found Alexander, who addressed them 
as follows : — 

“Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust 
to your honour ; and I charge you to keep it secret from 
all excepting Pausanias, if you would not bring me to de- 
struction. Had I not greatly at heart the common wel- 
fare of Greece, I should not have come to tell you : but, 
I am myself a Greek by descent, ^ and I would not willingly 
see Greece exchange freedom for slavery. Know then 
that Mardonius and his army cannot obtain favourable 
omens ; had it not been for this, they would have fought 
with you long ago. Now, however, they have determined 
to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as soon as day 
dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, is afraid 
that, if he delays, you will increase in number. Make 
ready, then, to receive him. Should he, however, still defer 
the combat, do you abide where you are: for his pro- 
visions will not hold out many more days. If ye prosper 
in this war, forget not to do something for my freedom ; 
consider the risk I have run, out of zeal for the Greek 
cause, to acquaint you with what Mardonius intends, and 

1 This Thermodon seems to be one tributary of the Asopus which joins 
of the winter streams (X'^MappoO which it at Tanagra. 
descend from the south side of ^Glisas was one of the most 
Hypatus, the waters of which, if ancient of the Bceotian towns. It is 
Kiepert’s map is true, form the mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 504). 

3 Supra, V. 22; viii. 137, 138. 
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to save you from being surprised by the bar^rians. I 
am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to 
the camp, and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the 
right wing, and told Pausanias all that they had learnt 
from Alexander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner 
heard the intention of the Persians than he was struck 
with fear, addressed the generals, and said, — 

“ Since the battle is to come with to-morrow’s dawn, it 
were well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the 
Persians, and we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other 
Greeks ; for ye know the Medes and their manner of fight, 
since ye have already fought with them once at Marathon, 
but we are quite ignorant and without any experience of 
their warfare. While, however, there is not a Spartan 
here present who has ever fought against a Mede, of the 
Boeotians and Thessalians we have had experience.^ 
Take then your arms, and march over to our post upon 
the right, while we supply your place in the left wing.” 

Hereto the Athenians replied — “We, too, long ago, 
when we saw that the Persians were drawn up to face you, 
were minded to suggest to you the very course which you 
have now been the first to bring forward. We feared, how- 
ever, that perhaps our words might not be pleasing to 
you. But, as you have now spoken of these things your- 
selves, we gladly give our consent, and are ready to do 
as ye have said.” 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day 
the Spartans and Athenians changed places. But the 
movement was perceived by the Boeotians, and they gave 
notice of it to Mardonius ; who at once, on hearing what 
had been done, made a change in the disposition of his 
own forces, and brought the Persians to face the Lacedse- 
monians. Then Pausanias, finding that his design was 
discovered, led back his Spartans to the right wing ; and 

- Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians upon the 
left of his army. 

48. When the troops again occupied their former posts, 

1 1 ’hat the Spartans had occasion- think that they had ever hitherto 
ally been engaged against the Thes- been at war with the Boeotians, 
salians we know from Herod, v. 63 Herodotus is not a good authority 
and 64. But there is no reason to for the details of Spartan history. 
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Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as 
follows : — 

“ Lacedaemonians, in these parts the men say that you 
are the bravest of mankind, and admire you because you 
never turn your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, 
but always stand firm, and either die at your posts or else 
destroy your adversaries. ^ But in all this which they say 
concerning you there is not one word of truth ; for now 
have we seen you, before battle ^vas joined or our two 
hosts had come to blows, flj-ing and leaving your posts, 
wishing the Athenians to make the first trial of our arms, 
and taking your own station against our slaves. Surely 
these are not the deeds of brave men. Much do we find 
ourselves deceived in you ; for we believed the reports of 
you that reached our ears, and expected that you would 
send a herald with a challenge to us, proposing to fight 
by yourselves, against our division of native Persians. 
We for our part were ready to have agreed to this ; but 
ye have made us no such offer — nay ! ye seem rather to 
shrink from meeting us. However, as no challenge of 
this kind comes from you to us, lo ! we send a challenge 
to you. Why should not you on the part of the Greeks, 
as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and we on 
the part of the barbarians, fight a battle with equal 
numbers on both sides ? Then, if it seems good to the 
others to fight likewise, let them engage afterwards — but 
if not, — if they are content that we should fight on behalf 
of all, let us so do — and whichever side wins the battle, 
let them win it for their whole army.” 

49. When the herald had thus spoken,- he waited a 
while, but, as no one made him any answer, he went 
back, and told Mardonius what had happened. Mar- 
donius was full of joy thereat, and so puffed up by the 
empty victory, that he at once gave orders to his horse to 
charge the Greek line. Then the horsemen drew near, 
and with their javelins and their arrows— for though 

iVide supra, vii. 209. That the cast the feeling of Mardonius at the 
Spartans had really at this time the time into the form of a speech”, 
reputation of being the bravest of But the “ Homeric '’style of reproach 
the Greeks, is evident from the words is quite agreeable to the practice of 
of Thucydides (iv. 40). primitive, and especially of Oriental, 

“-Mr. Grote disbelieves this cir- races. The challenge, it must be 
cumstance. He thinks that Herod- granted, is not so probable a feature, 
otus has here “in Homeric style, 
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horsemen they used the bow^ — sorely distressed the 
Greek troops, which could not bring them to close combat. 
The fountain of Gargaphia,^ whence the whole Greek 
army drew its water, they at this time choked up and 
spoiled. The Lacedaemonians were the only troops who 
had their station near this fountain ; the other Greeks 
were more or less distant from it, according to their place 
in the line ; they however were not far from the Asopus. 
Still, as the Persian horse with their missile weapons 
did not allow them to approach, and so they could not 
get their water from the river, these Greeks, no less than 
the Lacedaemonians, resorted at this time to the fountain. 

50. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian 
captains, seeing that the army had no longer a watering- 
place, and observing moreover that the cavalry greatly 
harassed them, held a meeting on these and other 
matters at the head-quarters of Pausanias upon the right. 
For besides the above-named difficulties, which were 
great enough, other circumstances added to their distress. 
All the provisions that they had brought with them were 
gone ; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Peloponnese, were prevented from 
returning to camp by the Persian horse, which had now 
closed the passage. 

51. The captains, therefore, held a council, whereat it 
was agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that 
day, the Greeks should move to the Island — a tract of 
ground which lies in front of Plataea, at the distance of 
ten furlongs from the Asopus and fount Gargaphia, 
where the army was encamped at that time. This tract 
was a sort of island in the continent : for there is a river 
which, dividing near its source, runs down from Mount 
Citharon into the plain below in two streams, flowing in 
channels about three furlongs apart, which after a while 
unite and become one.^ The name of this river is Oeroe, 

1 Supra, vii, 84 (compare vii. 61). flanks of Cithaeron, which at first 

2 Supra, ch. 25. are not more than 300 yards apart, 

2 There is no “ island ” properly but gradually increase the distance 

so called, in front of Platsea. There to more than half a mile, after which 
is, however, in the position and at they again approach each other, and 
about the distance indicated, a tract unite to form the small river which 
of ground nearly, though not quite, flows into the Corinthian Gulf at 
surrounded by water, which seems Livadhdstra. (See the Plan, supra, 
to be the place that bore the name. p. 284.) This river is, beyond a 
Two small streams descend from the doubt, the ancient Oeroe. 
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and the dwellers in those parts call it the daughter of the 
Asopus.i This was the place to which the Greeks 
resolved to remove; and they chose it, first because 
they would there have no lack of water, and secondly, 
because the horse could not harass them as when it 
was drawn up right in their front. They thought it 
best to begin their march at the second watch of the night, 
lest the Persians should see them as they left their 
station, and should follow and harass them with their 
cavalry. It was agreed likewise, that after they had 
reached the place, which the Asopus-born Oeroe sur- 
rounds, as it flows down from Cithasron, they should 
despatch, the very same night, one-half of their army 
towards that mountain-range, to relieve those whom they 
had sent to procure provisions, and who were now 
blocked up in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued during 
that whole day to suffer beyond measure from the attacks 
of the enemy’s horse. At length, when towards dusk the 
attacks of the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, 
the hour arrived at which the army was to commence its 
retreat, the greater number struck their tents and began 
the march towards the rear. They were not minded, 
however, to make for the place agreed upon ; but in their 
anxiety to escape from the Persian horse, no sooner had 
they begun to move than they fled straight to Plataa, 
where they took post at the temple of Hera, which lies 
outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlongs 
from Gargaphia; and here they pitched their camp in 
front of the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops 
in motion, he issued orders to the Lacedsemonians to 
strike their tents and follow those who had been the first 
to depart, supposing that they were on their march to the 
place agreed upon. All the captains but one were ready 
to obey his orders ; Amompharetus, however, the son of 
Poliadas, who was leader of the Pitanate cohort," refused 

1 It is of course untrue that there though in Sicily, was connected in 
is any physical connection between this way with the river Alpheus in 
these two' streams. The ancients, the Peloponnese. 
however, may have thought there -Thucydides declares the belief 
was ; for it was not uncommon with in a “ Pitanate cohort " to have been 
them to derive a stream from a river, a \’ulgar error among the Greeks 
The fountain Arethusa, for instance, generally. He absolutely denies the 
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to move, saying, “He for one would not fly from the 
strangers, 1 or of his own will bring disgrace upon 
Sparta”. It had happened that he was absent from the 
former conference of the captains ; ^ and so what was 
now taking place astonished him. Pausanias and 
Euryanax^ thought it a monstrous thing that Amom- 
pharetus would not hearken to them ; but considered that 
it would be yet more monstrous, if, when he was so 
minded, they were to leave the Pitanates to their fate ; 
seeing that, if they forsook them to keep their agreement 
with the other Greeks, Amompharetus and those with 
him might perish. On this account, therefore, they kept 
the Lacedaemonian force in its place, and made every 
endeavour to persuade Amompharetus that he was wrong 
to act as he was doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to 
turn Amompharetus — the only man unwilling to retreat 
either in their own army or in that of the Tegeans — the 
Athenians on their side did as follows. Knowing that it 
was the Spartan temper to say one thing and do an- 
other,*^ they remained quiet in their station until the 
army began to retreat, when they despatched a horseman 
to see whether the Spartans really meant to set forth, or 
whether after all they had no intention of moving. The 
horseman was also to ask Pausanias what he wished the 
Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedae- 
monians drawn up in their old position, and their leaders 
quarrelling with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax 
had gone on urging Amompharetus not to endanger the 
lives of his men by staying behind while the others drew 
off, but without succeeding in persuading him ; until at 
last the dispute had waxed hot between them just at the 

existence, at any time, of such a meaning that it actually bore the 
body (os ou5’ eyeVero ffwwoTe, i, 20). title. 

It is possible, certainly, that no 1 Vide supra, ch. 11, and infra, 

portion of the Spartan army may ch. 55. 

have borne this name, but as Pitana 2 vide supra, ch. 51. 

was a suburb of Sparta (supra, iii. ® Euryanax had been mentioned as 

55), possessing- a certain distinctness having some share in the command, 

in itself, it is likely to have furnished supra, ch. 10. 

to the array a battalion of its own, Vide supra, chs. 6 and S. The 

which Herodotus, who had been at soreness caused by recent disappoint- 

Pitana, would intend to mark out ment might have produced a dis- 

for honour. He might call this trust of the Spartans, which their 

“the Pitanate cohort” without ordinary conduct did not justify. 
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moment when the Athenian herald arrived. At this 
point Amompharetus, who was still disputing, took up 
with both his hands a vast rock, and placed it at the feet 
of Pausanias, saying — “With this pebble I give my vote 
not to run away from the strangers (By “ strangers ” 
he meant barbarians.^) Pausanias, in reply, called him 
a fool and a madman, and turning to the Athenian 
herald, who had made the inquiries with which he was 
charged, bade him tell his countrymen how he was 
occupied, and ask them to approach nearer, and retreat 
or not according to the movements of the Spartans. 

56. So the herald went back to the Athenians ; and 
the Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to 
dawn upon them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not 
moved, gave the signal for retreat — expecting (and rightly, 
as the event proved) that Amompharetus, when he saw 
the rest of the Lacedemonians in motion, would be un- 
willing to be left behind. No sooner was the signal 
given, than all the army except the Pitanates began their 
march, and retreated along the line of the hills ; the 
Tegeans accompanying them. The Athenians likewise 
set off in good order, but proceeded by a different way 
from the Lacedaemonians, For while the latter clung to 
the hilly ground and the skirts of Mount Cithaeron, on 
account of the fear which they entertained of the enemy’s 
horse, the former betook themselves to the low country 
and marched through the plain. 

57. As for Amompharetus, at first he did not believe 
that Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind ; 
he therefore remained firm in his resolve to keep his 
men at their post ; when, however, Pausanias and his 
troops were now some way off, Amompharetus, thinking 
himself forsaken in good earnest, ordered his band to 
take their arms, and led them at a walk towards the 
main army. Now the army was waiting for them at a 
distance of about ten furlongs, having halted upon the 
river Moloeis - at a place called Argiopius, where stands 
a temple dedicated to Eleusinian Demeter. They had 
stopped here, that, in case Amompharetus and his band 
should refuse to quit the spot where they were drawn up, 

1 Vide supra, cli. ii. the Oeroe, but it is not possible to 

2 The Moloeis must be one of the determine which of them. 

.small streams which join to form 
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and should really not stir from it, they might have it in 
their power to move back and lend them assistance. 
Amompharetus, however, and his companions rejoined 
the main body ; and at the same time the whole mass of 
the barbarian cavalry arrived and began to press hard 
upon them. The horsemen had followed their usual 
practice and ridden up to the Greek camp, when they 
discovered that the place where the Greeks had been 
posted hitherto was deserted. Hereupon they pushed 
forward without stopping, and, as soon as they overtook 
the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had 
retired under cover of the night, and beheld the place 
where they had been stationed empty, called to him 
Thorax of Larissa, ^ and his brethren, Eurypylus and 
Thrasideius, and said, — 

“ 0 , sons of Aleuas! what will ye say now, when ye 
see yonder place empty ? Why, you, who dwell in their 
neighbourhood, told me the Lacedaemonians never fled 
from battle, but were brave beyond all the rest of man- 
kind. Lately, however, you yourselves beheld them 
change their place in the line ; ^ and here, as all may 
see, they have run away during the night. Verily, when 
their turn came to fight with those who are of a truth 
the bravest warriors in all the world, they showed plainly 
enough that they are men of no worth, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves among Greeks — men likewise of 
no worth at all. However, I can readily excuse you, 
who, knowing nothing of the Persians, praised these 
men from your acquaintance with certain exploits of 
theirs ; but I marvel all the more at Artabaxus, that he 
should have been afraid of the Lacedaemonians, and have 
therefore given us so dastardly a counsel, — bidding us, 
as he did, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, 
and there allow ourselves to be besieged by the Greeks ^ 
— advice whereof I shall take care to inform the King. 
But of this hereafter. Now we must not allow them to 
escape us, but must pursue after them till we overtake 
them ; and then we must exact vengeance for all the 
wrongs which have been suffered at their hands by the 
Persians.” 


Supra, ch, i 


'Supra, ch. 47, 


3 Supra, ch. 41, 
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59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the x\s6pus, 
and led the Persians forward at a run directly upon the 
track of the Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual 
flight. He could not see the Athenians ; for, as they 
had taken the way of the plain, they were hidden from 
his sight by the hills ; he therefore led on his troops 
against the Lacedemonians and the Tegeans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the 
barbarians saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so 
hastily, they all forthwith seized their standards, and 
hurried after at their best speed in great disorder and 
disarray. On they went with loud shouts and in a wild 
rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon 
him, with this message : — 

“ Men of Athens ! now that the great struggle has 
come, which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of 
Greece, we twain, Lacedaemonians and x\thenians, are 
deserted by all the other allies, who have fled away from 
us during the past night. Nevertheless, we are resolved 
what to do — we must endeavour, as best we may, to 
defend ourselves and to succour one another. Now, had 
the horse fallen upon you first, we ourselves with the 
Tegeans (who remained faithful to the Greek cause) 
would have been bound to render you assistance against 
them. As, however, the entire body has advanced upon 
us, ’tis your place to come to our aid, sore pressed as we 
are by the enemy. Should you yourselves be so strait- 
ened that you cannot come, at least send us your archers, 
and be sure you will earn our gratitude. We acknow- 
ledge that throughout this whole war there has been no 
zeal to be compared to yours — we therefore doubt not 
that you will do us this service.” 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this 
message, were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, 
and to help them to the uttermost of their power ; but, 
as they were upon the march, the Greeks on the King’s 
side, whose place in the line had been opposite theirs, 
fell upon them, and so harassed them by their attacks 
that it was not possible for them to give the succour they 
desired. Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians, and the 
Tegeans — whom nothing could induce to quit their side 

VOL. 11. 20 
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— were left alone to resist the Persians. Including- the 
light-armed, the number of the former was 50,000 ; while 
that of the Tegeans was 3000.^ Now, therefore, as they 
were about to engage with Mardonius and the troops 
under him, they made ready to offer sacrifice. The 
\dctims, however, for some time were not favourable ; 
and during the delay, many fell on the Spartan side, and 
a still greater number were wounded. For the Persians 
had made a rampart of their wdcker shields,® and shot 
from behind them such clouds of arrows, that the 
Spartans were sorely distressed. The victims continued 
unpropitious ; till at last Pausanias raised his eyes to 
the Her^um of the Platseans, and calling the goddess 
to his aid, besought her not to disappoint the hopes of 
the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans advancing 
before the rest, rushed forward against the enemy ; and 
the Lacedaemonians, who had obtained favourable omens 
the moment that Pausanias prayed, at length, after 
their long delay, advanced to the attack ; while the Per- 
sians, on their side, left shooting, and prepared to meet 
them. And first the combat was at the wdcker shields, 
Afterwards, when these were swept down, a fierce contest 
took place by the side of the temple of Denieter, w^hich 
lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The 
barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears 
and brake them ; for in boldness and w'arlike spirit the 
Persians were not a whit inferior to the Greeks ; but they 
were without bucklers,'** untrained, and far below the 
enemy in respect of skill in arms. Sometimes singly, 
sometimes in bodies of ten, now fewer and now more 

supra, chs. 28, 29. The Persepolis {supra, vii. 61), seems to 

50,000 would be thus composed : — have been adopted from the Assyrians, 

Heavy-armed * Spartans , 5, on whose monuments it not un- 
1 Lacedsmonians . 5. frequently appears. 

Light-armed j ^ The wicker shields (yeppa) of 

^ the Persians were useless for close 

50.000 combat, and they seem to have been 

The Tegean 3000 were destroyed in the first attack of the 
Heavy-armed . . . 1,500 Greeks. The Persians were then 

Light-armed . . . 1,500 exposed without bucklers, and with 

3.000 no defence but the breastplate, or 

2 The wicker shield used by the armour, to the spears 

Persians, both at this time and in adversaries. Perhaps some 

the age of Xenophon {Amk i. viii. were even without this protection. 

§ 9), but which is not seen at 
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in number, they dashed forward upon the Spartan ranks, 
and so perished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where 
Mardonius, mounted upon a wTite horse, and surrounded 
by the bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked 
men,i fought in person. So long as Mardonius was alive, 
this body resisted all attacks, and, while they defended 
their own lives, struck down no small number of Spar- 
tans ; but after Mardonius fell, and the troops w’ith him, 
which were the main strength of the army, perished, the 
remainder yielded to the Lacedaemonians, and took to 
flight. Their light clothing and want of bucklers, were 
of the greatest hurt to them : for they had to contend 
against men heavily armed, while they themselves were 
without any such defence. 

64. Then was the warning of the oracle fulfilled ; - and 
the vengeance which was due to the Spartans for the 
slaughter of Leonidas was paid them by Mardonius — 
then too did Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, and 
grandson of Anaxandridas (I omit to recount his other an- 
cestors, since they are the same with those of Leonidas''), 
win a victory exceeding in glory ail those to which our 
knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain by Aeimnestus, 
a man famous in Sparta— the same wTo in the Messenian 
war, which came after the struggle against the Medes,'^ 
fought a battle near Stenyclerus with ^t 300 men 
against the whole force of the Messenians, and him- 
self perished, and the 300 with him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as they were put to flight 
by the Lacedaemonians, ran hastily away, without pre- 
serving any order, and took refuge in their own camp, 
within the wooden defence which they had raised in the 
Theban territory.^ It is a marvel to me how it came to 
pass, that although the battle was fought quite close to 
the grove of Demeter, yet not a single Persian appears to 
have died on the sacred soil, nor even to have set foot 
upon it, while round about the precinct, in the unconse- 

1 Supra, vii. 40, and viii. 113. ®The ancestors of Leonidas had 

2 The warning to which allusion been already given (vii. 204). 

is made, must undoubtedly be that ^ Supra, ch. 35. Stenycl&rus, 
related in the preceding Book, ch. where this battle was fought, is said 
1 14. In the original the expression to have been the Dorian capital of 
is the same (rb xpv^Ap<-oi'). Messenia. 

3 Supra, ch. 15. 
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crated ground, great numbers perished. I imagine — if 
it is lawful, in matters which concern the gods, to 
imagine anything — that the goddess herself kept them 
out, because they had burnt her dwelling at Eleusis, 
Such, then, was the issue of this battle. 

66. Artabaaus, the son of Pharnaces, who had dis- 
approved from the first of the King’s leaving Mardonius 
behind him, and had made great endeavours, but all in 
vain, to dissuade Mardonius from risking a battle,^ when 
he found that the latter was bent on acting otherwise 
than he wished, did as follows. He had a force under 
his orders which was far from inconsiderable, amounting 
as it did, to near 40,000 men. Being well aware, there- 
fore, how the battle was likely to go, as soon as the two 
armies began to fight, he led his soldiers forward in 
an orderly array, bidding them one and all proceed at the 
same pace, and follow him with such celerity as they 
should observe him to use. Having issued these com- 
mands, he pretended to lead them to the battle. But 
when, advancing before his army, he saw that the 
Persians were already in flight, instead of keeping the 
same order, he wheeled his troops suddenly round, and 
beat a retreat ; nor did he even seek shelter within the 
palisade or behind the walls of Thebes, but hurried on 
into Phocis, wishing to make his way to the Hellespont 
with all possible speed. Such accordingly was the 
course Vhich these Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King’s side, while 
most of them played the coward purposely, the Bosotians, 
on the contrary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. 
Those of the Thebans who were attached to the Medes,^ 
displayed especially no little aeal ; far from playing the 
coward, they fought with such fury that 300 of the best 
and bravest among them were slain by the Athenians 
in this passage of arms. But at last they too were 
routed, and fled away — not, however, in the same direc- 
tion as the Persians and the crowd of allies, who, 
having taken no part in the battle, ran off without 
striking a blow — but to the city of Thebes. 

1 Supra, ch. 41. there were still among them an anti- 

2 It is plain from this passage Persian minority. This was to be 
that the Thebans were divided. e,xpected from the constant existence 
While the great majority of them of two parties, an aristocratic and a 
went heart and soul with the Persians, democratic , in Thebes. 
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68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the 
rest of the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian 
troops, that here they all fled at once, without ever com- 
ing to blows with the enemy, merely because they saw 
the Persians running away. And so it came to pass that 
the whole army took to flight, except only the horse, both 
Persian and Boeotian, These did good service to the 
flying foot-men, by advancing close to the enemy, and 
separating between the Greeks and their own fugitives. 

69. The victors, however, pressed on, pursuing and 
slaying the remnant of the King’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached 
the Greeks who were drawn up round the Hersum,^ and 
so were absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, 
and that Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing 
this, they rushed forward without any order, the Corin- 
thians taking the upper road across the skirts of Cithceron 
and the hills, which led straight to the temple of Demeter ; 
while the Megarians and Phliasians followed the level 
route through the plain. These last had almost reached 
the enemy, when the Theban horse espied them, and, 
observing their disarray, despatched against them the 
squadron of which Asdpodorus, the son of Timander, 'was 
captain. Asdpodorus charged them with such effect that 
he left 600 of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
pursuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in 
Citha^ron. So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who 
fled to the wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the 
towers before the Lacedaemonians came up. Thus placed, 
they proceeded to strengthen the defences as well as they 
could ; and when the Lacedaemonians arrived, a sharp 
fight took place at the rampart. So long as the Athenians 
were away, the barbarians kept off their assailants, and 
had much the best of the combat, since the Lacedae- 
monians were unskilled in the attack of walled places : ^ 

^ Supra, ch. 52. a general unaptness for the 

2 The inability to conduct sieges mechanical arts ? 
is one of the most striking features The Athenian skill contrasted re- 
of the Spartan military character, markably with the Spartan ineffi- 
It has been ascribed to a contempt ciency. (Compare Thucyd. i. 102, 
for the system of warfare wherein where the Spartans call in the help 
sieges are of much account. But of their rivals. fj-aAisra on 
was it not rather the consequence of 
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but on the arrival of the Athenians, a more violent assault 
was made, and the wall was for a long time attacked with 
fury. In the end the valour of the Athenians and their 
perseverance prevailed — they gained 'the top of the wall, 
and, breaking a breach through it, enabled the Greeks to 
pour in. The first to enter here were the Tegeans, and 
they it was who plundered the tent of Mardonius ; where 
among other booty they found the manger from which 
his horses ate, all made of solid brass, and well worth 
looking at. This manger was given by the Tegeans to the 
temple of Athene Alea, while the remainder of their booty 
was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As 
soon as the wall was broken down, the barbarians no 
longer kept together in any array, nor was there one 
among them who thought of making further resistance — 
in good truth, they were all half dead with fright, huddled 
as so many thousands were into so narrow and confined 
a space. With such tameness did they submit to be 
slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 300,000 men who 
composed the army — omitting the 40,000 by whom Arta- 
bazus was accompanied in his flight — no more than 3000 
outlived the battle.^ Of the Lacedasmonians from Sparta 
there perished in this combat ninety-one ; of the Tegeans, 
sixteen ; of the Athenians, fifty-two.^ 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage 
was manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians ; 
among the horse, by the Sacae ; while Mardonius him- 
self, as a man, bore off the palm from the rest. Among 
the Greeks, the Athenians and. the Tegeans fought well; 
but the prowess shown by the Lacedaemonians was be- 
yond either.®^ Of this I have but one proof to offer — 
since all the three nations overthrew the force opposed 

1 It cannot be doubted that there escape from the camp and joined 
was an enormous carnage, though the retreating forces of Artabazus. 
this statement may exceed the truth. Does Herodotus mean to say that 
/Eschylus [Perscc, 814) mentions the the Greeks spared only 3000 ? 

“ heaps of dead ” re(cpMi'), which ^piut^rch confirms this state- 
would carry down the ewdence of nient, but adds that the whole num- 
the fight to the third generation, ber of Greeks slain was 1360. 
Diodorus (.xi. 32) declares that no Concerning the trivial losses sus- 
quarter was given, and lays the num- tained by the Greeks in great battles, 
ber of the slain at 100,000, Plutarch vide supra, vi. T17. 

(JY/. ArisPd. chap. 19) follows ^CEschylus, although himself an 
Herodotus. There would howe\-er Athenian, assigns the whole credit of 
be no means of estimating accurately the victory at Plattea to the ' ‘ Dorian 
the number of those who made their spear” [Perse, 812, 813). 
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to them— and that is, that the Laceda;monians fought 
and conquered the best troops. The bravest man by far 
on that day was, in my judgment, Aristodemus— the 
same who alone escaped from the slaughter of the three 
hundred at Thermopyl^, and who on that account had 
endured disgrace and reproach A next to him were Posi- 
donius, Philocyon, and Amompharetus the Spartan. The 
Spartans, however, who took part in the light, when the 
question of ‘‘who had distinguished himself most,” came 
to be talked over among them, decided — “ that Aristo- 
demus, who, on account of the blame which attached to 
him, had manifestly courted death, and had therefore left 
his place in the line and behaved like a madman, had 
done of a truth very notable deeds ; but that Posidonius, 
who, with no such desire to lose his life, had quitted him- 
self no less gallantly, was by so much a braver man than 
he Perchance, however, it was envy that made them 
speak after this sort. Of those whom I have named 
above as slain in this battle, all, save and except Aristo- 
demus, received public honours : Aristodemus alone had 
no honours, because he courted death for the reason 
which I have mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Platffia. As for Callicrates, — the most beautiful 
man, not among the Spartans only, but in the whole 
Greek camp, — he was not killed in the battle ; for it was 
while Pausanias was still consulting the victims, that as 
he sat in his proper place in the line, an arrow struck him 
on the side. While his comrades advanced to the fight, 
he was borne out of the ranks, very loth to die, as he 
showed by the words which he addressed to Arimnestus, 
one of the Plateans;‘-* — “I grieve,” said he, “not be- 
cause I have to die for my country, but because I have 
not lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done any deed 
worthy of me, much as I have desired to achieve some- 
thing”. 


J Supra, vii. 229-231. 

-Arimnestus, according to Plu- 
tarch, was the leader of the Plataenn 
contingent ( [ 7 /. Aridid. chap. it). 
Pausnnias assigns him, not only this 
command, but the command of the 
Platmans at the battle of Marathon 
IX.) iv. § t). It is certain that a 


statue was erected to Arimnestus at 
Plattea, which stood in the temple 
of Athend the AVarlike (’Apt-ta)— a 
temple said to have been built out of 
the Marathonirm spoils— at the foot 
of the colossal image of the goddess 
(ibid.). 
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73. The Athenian who is said to have distinguished 
himself the most was Sophanes, the son of Eutychides, 
of the Deceleian canton.^ The men of this canton, once 
upon a time, did a deed which (as the Athenians them- 
selves confess) has ever since been serviceable to them. 
When the Tyndaridee, in days of yore, invaded Attica 
with a mighty army to recover Helen, and, not being able 
to find out whither she had been carried, desolated the 
cantons, — at this time, they say, the Deceleian s (or 
Decelus himself, according to some), displeased at the 
rudeness of Theseus, and fearing that the whole territory 
would suffer, discovered everything to the enemy, and 
even showed them the way to Aphidnag, which Titacus, 
a native of the place, betrayed into their hands. As a 
reward for this action, Sparta has always, from that 
time to the present, allow^ed the Deceleians to be free 
from all dues, and to have seats of honour at their 
festivals ; and hence too, in the war which took place 
many years after these events between the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians, the Lacedaemonians, while they laid 
waste all the rest of Attica, spared the lands of the 
Deceleians.® 

74. Of this canton was Sophanes, the Athenian who 
most distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories are 
told concerning him : according to the one, he wore an 

1 Supra, chap. 15. them ; and they laid siege to 

^Pirithoiis and Theseus resolved Aphidnse, and having taken it, ve- 
to wed daughters of Zeus, and to covered Helen, and made JEthra. 
help one another. They had heard prisoner. (See Plutarch, yit. T/ies. 
of the beauty of Helen, though she chaps. 31-33.) 
was no more than seven years old, -* It has been supposed that this is 
and went to Sparta to carry her off. a distorted account of the famous 
There they found her dancing in the occupation of Deceleia by the Spartan 
temple of Artemis Orthia. Having king Agis, in the nineteenth summer 
seized her and borne her away, they of the Peloponnesian war. Rumour, 
cast lots whose she should be, and it is said, might give the event this 
Theseus was the winner. So he shape in Magna Grmcia. But there 
brought Helen to Attica, and are no grounds for believing that 
secreted her at Aphidnte, giving her Herodotus wrote any part of his 
in charge to his friend Aphidnus, and History so late, and the reference is 
his mother ZEthra. Theseus then far more probably to a sparing of 
accompanied Pirithoiis into Thes- Deceleia (induced perhaps by the 
protia, to obtain Persephond for remoteness of its situation), in the 
him. Meanwhile the Dioscuri had first year of the war, when Archi- 
collected a vast host, and invaded damus ravaged certain of the denies 
Attica, where they sought every- (t 5 )v SjjjLiwt' rn/d?) lying between 
where for their sister. At length her Mounts Fames and Brilessus 
hiding-place was pointed out to (Thucyd. ii. 23). 
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iron anchor, fastened to the belt which secured his breast- 
plate by a brazen chain ; and this, when he came near 
the enemy, he threw out ; to the intent that, when they 
made their charge, it might be impossible for him to be 
driven from his post : as soon, however, as the enemy 
fled, his wont was to take up his anchor and join the 
pursuit Such, then, is one of the said stories. The 
other, which is contradictory to the first, relates that 
Sophanes, instead of having an iron anchor fastened to 
his breastplate, bore the device of an anchor upon his 
shield, which he never allowed to rest, but made to run 
round continually. 

75. Another glorious deed was likewise performed by 
this same Sophanes. At the time when the Athenians 
were laying siege to Egina, he took up the challenge of 
Eurybates the Argive, a winner of the Pentathlum, and 
slew him.^ The fate of Sophanes in after times was the 
following : he was leader of an Athenian army in con- 
junction with Leagrus, the son of Glaucon, and in a 
battle with the Edonians near Datum,- about the gold- 
mines there, he was slain, after displaying uncommon 
bravery. 

76. As soon as the Greeks at Platsea had overthrown 
the barbarians, a woman came over to them from the 
enemy. She was one of the concubines of Pharandates, 
the son of Teaspes, a Persian ; and when she heard that 
the Persians were all slain, and that the Greeks had 
carried the day, forthwith she adorned herself and her 
maids with many golden ornaments, and with the bravest 
of the apparel that she had brought with her, and, alight- 
ing from her litter, came forward to the Lacedaemonians, 
ere the work of slaughter was well over. When she saw 
that all the orders were given by Pausanias, with whose 
name and country she was well acquainted, as she had 
oftentimes heard tell of them, she knew who he must be : 
wherefore she embraced his knees, and said — 

“ 0 , King of Sparta! save thy suppliant from the 
slavery that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden 

1 Supra, vi. 92. Eurybates had the Athenians made to colonise A ni- 
already slain three champions when phipolis. Sophanes and his com- 
Sophanes accepted his challenge, rades who fell, were conve}'ed to 

2 The battle here mentioned was Athens, where their tomb was 
fought about the year B.c. 465, on shown in the time of Pausanias. 
occasion of the first attempt which 
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to thee for one service— the slaughter of these men, 
wretches who had no regard either for gods or angels. 
I am by birth a Coan, the daughter of Hegetoridas, son 
of Antagoras. The Persian seized me by force in Cos, 
and kept me against my will.” 

“Lady,” answered Pausanias, “fear nothing: as a 
suppliant thou art safe — and still more, if thou hast 
spoken truth, and Hegetoridas of Cos is thy father— for 
he is bound to me by closer ties of friendship than any 
other man in those regions.” 

When he had thus spoken, Pausanias placed the 
woman in the charge of some of the Ephors who were 
present,^ and afterwards sent her to Egina, whither she 
had a desire to go. 

77. About the time of this woman’s coming, the 
Mantineans arrived upon the field, and found that all 
was over, and that it was too late to take any part in the 
battle. Greatly distressed hereat they declared them- 
selves to deserve a fine, as laggarts ; after which, 
learning that a portion of the Medes had fled away under 
Artabazus, they were anxious to go after them as far as 
Thessaly. The Lacedaemonians, however, would not 
suffer the pursuit; so they returned again to their own 
land, and sent the leaders of their army into banishment. 
Soon after the Mantineans, the Eleans likewise arrived,^ 
and showed the same sorrow : after which they too re- 
turned home, and banished their leaders. But enough 
concerning these nations. 

78. There was a man at Plataea among the troops of 
the Eginetans, whose name was Lampon ; he was the 
son of Pytheas, and a person of the first rank among his 
countrymen. Now this Lampon went about this same 
time to Pausanias, and counselled him to^ do a deed of 
exceeding wickedness. “ Son of Cleombrotus,” he said 
very earnestly, “what thou hast already done is passing 
great and glorious. By the favour of heaven thou hast 

iThis presence of Ephors in the Ephors, however, do not yet, for a 
camp is very remarkable. Hitherto considerable period, r(?;?v<'/(zr/i/accom- 
the kings, notwithstanding the grad- pany the king when he goes abroad, 
ual encroachment of the Ephors ^’-phe Mantineans and Eleans pro- 
upon their authority, had at least bably arrived from the Pelopoimcse, 
been uncontrolled in the camp and having been prevented hitherto by 
on foreign expeditions. Now this the Persian cavalry from descending 
last privilege begins to suffer invasion, the passes of Cithoeron. 
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saved Greece, and gained a renown beyond all the 
Greeks of whom we have any knowledge. Now, then, so 
finish thy work, that thine own fame may be increased 
thereby, and that henceforth barbarians may fear to 
commit outrages on the Grecians, When Leonidas was 
slain at Thermopylae, Xerxes and Mardonius commanded 
that he should be beheaded and crucified.^ Do thou the 
like at this time by Mardonius, and thou wilt have glory 
in Sparta, and likewise through the whole of Greece. 
For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge 
Leonidas, who was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias ; 
but Pausanias answered him — ‘‘ My Eginetan friend, for 
thy foresight and thy friendliness I am much beholden 
to thee : but the counsel which thou hast offered is not 
good. First hast thou lifted me up .to the skies, by thy 
praise of my country and my achievement ; and then thou 
hast cast me down to the ground, by bidding me maltreat 
the dead-, and saying that thus I shall raise myself in 
men’s esteem. Such doings befit barbarians rather than 
Greeks ; and even in barbarians we detest them. On 
such terms, then, I could not wish to please the 
Eginetans, nor those who think as they think — enough 
for me to gain the approval of my own countrymen, by 
righteous deeds as well as by righteous words. Leonidas, 
whom thou wouldst have me avenge, is, I maintain, 
abundantly avenged already. Surely the countless lives 
here taken are enough to avenge not him only, but all 
those who fell at Thermopylae. Come not thou before 
me again with such a speech, nor with such counsel ; 
and thank my forbearance that thou art not now 
punished.” Then Lampon, having received this answer, 
departed, and went his way. 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be 
made, that no one should lay hands on the booty, but 
that the Helots should collect it, and bring it all to one 
place. So the Helots went and spread themselves 
through the camp, wherein were found many tents richly 
adorned with furniture of gold and silver, many couches 
covered with plates of the same, and many golden bowls, 
goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On the carriages 

1 Supra, vii. 238. It does not really took any part in the insults 
appear, however, that Mardonius offered to the corpse of Leonidas, 
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were bags containing silver and golden kettles ; and the 
bodies of the slain furnished bracelets and chains, and 
scymitars with golden ornaments- not to mention em- 
broidered apparel, of which no one made any account. 
The Helots at this time stole many things of much 
value, which they sold in after times to the Eginetans ; 
however, they brought in likewise no small quantity, 
chiefly such things as it was not possible for them to 
hide. And this was the beginning of the great wealth of 
the Eginetans, who bought the gold of the Helots as if it 
had been mere brass.^ 

8 1. When all the booty had been brought together, a 
tenth of the whole was set apart for the Delphian god ; 
and hence was made the golden tripod which stands on 
the bronze serpent with the three heads, quite close to 
the altar.^ Portions were also set apart for the gods of 
Olympia, and of the Isthmus ; from which were made in 
the one case, a bronze Zeus ten cubits high ; ® and in the 
other, a bronze Poseidon of seven cubits.'^ After this, the 
rest of the spoil was divided among the soldiers, each of 
whom received less or more according to his deserts ; 
and in this way was a distribution made of the Persian 


1 This ignorance of the helots has 
been well compared to that of the 
Swiss after the battle of Granson, 
when, according to Philippe de 
Comines, they ‘ ‘ ne connurent les 
biens qu’ils eurent en leurs mains 
. . . il y en eut qui vendirent grande 
quantity de plats et d’escuelles 
d’ argent, pour deux grands blancs 
la piece, cuidans qne re fust esiamg" 
[ilhmoires, v. 2). 

“The fate of the tripod is curious. 
The golden portion of it was 
plundered by the Phocians in 
the Sacred War (Pausan. x. xiii. § 
5) ; the bronze stand, which re- 
mained at Delphi to the time of 
Pausanias (ibid.), was carried to 
Constantinople by the Emperor 
Constantine, and placed in the Hip- 
podrome, where it continues to the 
present day. 

During the recent (1880) occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by the Western 


Powers, not only were excavations 
made, and the serpent laid bare to 
its base, but by the application of 
chemical solvents the inscription was 
almost entirely recovered. 

Pausanias saw this statue, with 
its inscription still perfect (supra, 
chap. 28), at the distance of nearly 
seven centuries. It stood in the 
space between the great temple 
and the council-house, and looked 
towards the east (Pausan. v. xxiii. § 
i). The inscription, like that on the 
tripod, simply gave the names of the 
nations. 

4 Pausanias mentions three statues 
of Poseidon at the Isthmus, two in 
the pronaos or ante-chapel of the 
great temple, and one in the chapel 
of Paltemon within the sacred 
precinct (ii. i. § 6, iii. §1). But he 
does not identify any of them with 
this Colossus, 
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concubines, of the gold, the silver, the beasts of burthen, 
and all the other valuables. What special gifts were 
presented to those who had most distinguished them- 
selves in the battle, I do not find mentioned by any one 
but I should suppose that they must have had' some gifts 
beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the portion which 
was set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each 
kind of thing — women, horses, talents, camels, or what- 
ever else there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance happened 
likewise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of 
Greece, left his war-tent with Mardonius : * when 
Pausanias, therefore, saw the tent wdth its adornments of 
gold and silver, and its hangings of divers colours, he 
gave commandment to the bakers and the cooks to make 
him ready a banquet in such fashion as was their wont 
for Mardonius. Then they made ready as they were 
bidden ; and Pausanias, beholding the couches of gold 
and silver daintily decked out with their rich covertures, 
and the tables of gold and silver laid, and the feast itself 
prepared with all magnificence, was astonished at the 
good things which were set before him, and, being in a 
pleasant mood, gave commandment to his own follow'ers 
to make ready a Spartan supper. When the suppers 
were both served, and it was apparent how vast a 
difference lay between the two, Pausanias laughed, and 
sent his servants to call to him the Greek generals. On 
their coming, he pointed to the two boards, and said : — 

“ I sent for you, 0 Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, 
must needs come here to rob us of our penury ”, 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the 
Grecian generals. 

83. During many years afterwards, the Platseans used 
often to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures 
of gold, and silver, and other valuables. More recently 


1 This is one of the very few pas- 
sages of his History in which Herod- 
otus seems to imply that he con- 
sulted authors in compiling it. For 
the most part he derives his materials 
from personal observation and in- 
quiry. 

2 The capture of this tent was 


commemorated at Athens by the 
erection of a building in imitation of 
it (Pausan. I. xx. § 3). This was 
the Odeum, a work commenced by 
Themistocles, and finished by 
Pericles. It perished by 'fire when 
Sylla took Athens, but was rebuilt 
on the same model (Pausan. 1 . s. c.). 
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they likewise made discovery of the following : the flesh 
having all fallen away from the bodies of the dead, and 
their bones having been gathered together into one place, 
the Plat^ans found a skull without any seam, made 
entirely of a single bone ; likewise a jaw, both the upper 
bone and the under, wherein all the teeth, front and 
back, were joined together and made of one bone ; also, 
the skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in 
heightfl 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after 
the battle ; but who it was that stole it away I cannot say 
with certainty. I have heard tell of a number of persons, 
and those too of many different nations, who are said to 
have given him burial; and I know that many have 
received large sums on this score from Artontes, the son 
of Mardonius : but I cannot discover with any certainty 
which of them it was who really took the body away, and 
buried it. Among others, Dionysophanes, an Ephesian, 
is rumoured to have been the actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharing the booty upon the 
field of Plataea, proceeded to bury their own dead, each 
nation apart from the rest. The Lacedaemonians made 
three graves ; in one they buried their youths, among 
whom were Posidonius, Amompharetus, Philocyon, and 
Callicrates ; — in another, the rest of the Spartans ; and 
in the third, the Helots. Such was their mode of burial.^ 
The Tegeans buried all their dead in a single grave; as 
likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the Megarians and 
Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. These 
graves, then, had bodies buried in them : as for the other 
tombs which are to be seen at Plataea, they were raised, 
as I understand, by the Greeks, whose troops took no 
part in the battle; and who, being ashamed of them- 
selves, erected empty barrows upon the field, to obtain 
credit with those who should come after them. Among 
others, the Eginetans have a grave there, which goes by 
their name ; but which, as I learn, was made ten years 

^This last marvel will not be monians, another of the Athenians, 
doubted in modern times. The and the third was said to be the 
others are defended to some extent common sepulchre of the other 
both by science and authority. Greeks. The former two bore 

2 In the time of Pausanias only inscriptions ascribed to Simonides 
three graves were shown. One was (Pausan. ix. ii. § 4). 
called the tomb of the Lacedse- 
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later by CleadCvS, the son of Autodicus, a Platajan, at the 
request of the Eg'inetans, whose agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Plataa, 
they presently held a council, whereat it was resolved 
to make war upon Thebes, and to require that those who 
had joined the Medes should be delivered into their hands. 
Two men, who had been the chief leaders on the occasion, 
were especially named — to wit, Timagenidas and Atta- 
ginus.^ If the Thebans should refuse to give these men 
up, it was determined to lay siege to their city, and never 
stir from before it till it should surrender. After this 
resolve, the army marched upon Thebes ; and having 
demanded the men, and been refused, began the siege, 
laying waste the country all around, and making assaults 
upon the wall in divers places. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence 
of the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake 
his countrymen : — 

“ Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so decreed 
that they will never desist from the siege till either they 
take Thebes or we are delivered to them, we would not 
that the land of Boeotia should suffer any longer on our 
behalf. If it be money that they in truth desire, and 
their demand of us be no more than a pretext, let money 
from the treasury of the state be given them; for the 
state, and not we alone, embraced the cause of the 
Medes. If, however, they really want our persons, and 
on that account press this siege, we are ready to be 
delivered to them and to stand our trial.” 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and season- 
able; wherefore they despatched a herald without any 
delay to Pausanias, and told him they were willing to 
deliver up the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon 
these terms, Attaginus made his escape from the city ; 
his sons, however, were surrendered in his place ; but 
Pausanias refused to hold them guilty, since children (he 
said) could have had no part in such an offence. The 
rest of those whom the Thebans gave up had expected 
to obtain a trial, and in that case their trust was to escape 
by means of bribery ; but Pausanias, afraid of this, dis- 


1 Supra, chaps. 15 and 38. 
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missed at once the whole army of allies, and took the 
men with him to Corinth, where he slew them all. Such 
were the events which happened at Plateea and at Thebes. 

89. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who fled away 
from Platsea, was soon far sped on his journey. When 
he reached Thessaly, the inhabitants received him 
hospitably, and made inquiries of him concerning the 
rest of the army, since they were still altogether ignorant 
of what had taken place at Platasa: whereupon the 
Persian, knowing well that, if he told them the truth, he 
would run great risk of perishing himself, together with 
his whole army — for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon 
him — the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had 
before kept all secret from the Phocians, so now answered 
the Thessalians after the following fashion : — 

‘‘ I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into 
Thrace; and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as I 
am sent with this force on special business from the main 
army. Mardonius and his host are close behind me, and 
may be looked for shortly. When he comes, receive him 
as ye have received me, and show him every kindness. 
Be sure ye will never hereafter regret it, if ye so do.” 

With these words he took his departure, and marched 
his troops at their best speed through Thessaly and 
Macedon straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, 
which was the shortest, and, in good truth, using all 
possible despatch. He himself succeeded in reaching 
Byzantium ; but a great part of his army perished upon 
the road — many being cut to pieces by the Thracians, 
and others dying from hunger and excess of toil. From 
Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait; 
returning into Asia in the manner which has been here 
described. 

go. On the same day that the blow was struck at 
Plat^a, another defeat befell the Persians at Mycale in 
Ionia. While the Greek fleet under Leoty chides the 
Lacedemonian was still lying inactive at Delos, ^ there 
arrived at that place an embassy from Samos, consisting 
of three men, Lampon the son of Thrasycles, Athenagoras 
the son of Archestratidas, and Hegesistratus the son of 


1 Supra, viii. 132. 
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Aristagoras. The Samians had sent them secretly, con- 
cealing their departure both from the Persians and from 
their own tyrant Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, 
whom the Persians had made ruler of Samos. When 
the ambassadors came before the Greek captains, Hegesis- 
tratus took the word, and urged them with many and 
various arguments, saying, “that the lonians only needed 
to see them arrive in order to revolt from the Persians ; and 
that the Persians would never abide their coming ; or if they 
did, 'twould be to offer them the finest booty that they 
could anywhere expect to gain”; while at the same time 
he made appeal to the gods of their common worship, and 
besought them to deliver from bondage a Grecian race, and 
withal to drive back the barbarians. ‘‘This,” he said, 
“ might very easily be done, for the Persian ships were bad 
sailers, and far from a match for theirs ; ” adding, more- 
over, “ that if there was any suspicion lest the Samians 
intended to deal treacherously, they were themselves 
ready to become hostages, and to return on board the 
ships of their allies to Asia”. 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importu- 
nately beseeching him, Leotychides, either because he 
wanted an omen, or by a mere chance, as God guided 
him, asked the man — “Samian stranger! prithee, tell 
me thy name?” “ Hegesistratus (army-leader),” answered 
the other, and might have said more, but Leotychides 
stopped him by exclaiming — “ I accept, 0 Samian ! the 
omen which thy name affords. Only, before thou goest 
back, swear to us, thyself and thy brother-envoys, that the 
Samians will indeed be our warm friends and allies.” 

92. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded 
to hurry forward the business. The Samians pledged 
their faith upon the spot; and oaths of alliance were 
exchanged between them and the Greeks. This done, 
two of the ambassadors forthwith sailed away; as for 
Hegesistratus, Leotychides kept him to accompany his 
own fleet, for he considered his name to be a good omen. 
The Greeks abode where they were that day, and on the 
morrow sacrificed, and found the victims favourable. 
Their soothsayer was Deiphonus, the son of Evenius, a 
man of Apollonia — I mean the Apollonia which lies upon 
the Ionian Gulf.^ 

1 There appear to have been two cities of this name when Herodotus 
VOL. II. 21 
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93. A strange thing happened to this man’s father, 
Evenius. The Apolloniats have a flock of sheep sacred 
to the sun. During the day-time these sheep graze 
along the banks of the river which flows from Mount 
Daemon through their territory and empties itself into 
the sea by the port of Oricus ; ^ while at night they are 
guarded by the richest and noblest of the citizens, who 
are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the watch 
each for one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store 
by these sheep, on account of an oracle which they 
received concerning them. The place where they are 
folded at night is a cavern, a long way from the town. 
Here it happened that Evenius, when he was chosen to 
keep the watch, by some accident fell asleep upon his 
guard ; and while he slept, the cave was entered by 
wolves, which destroyed some sixty of the flock under 
his care. Evenius, when he woke and found what had 
occurred, kept silence about it and told no one ; for he 
thought to buy other sheep and put them in the place of 
the slain. But the matter came to the ears of the Apol- 
loniats, who forthwith brought Evenius to trial, and 
condemned him to lose his eyes, because he had gone 
to sleep upon his post. Now when Evenius was 
blinded, straightway the sheep had no young, and the 
land ceased to bear its wonted harvests. Then the 
Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to Delphi, and asked 
the prophets, what had caused the woes which so afflicted 
them. The answer which they received was this — The 
woes were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of 
sight. They (the gods) had themselves sent the wolves ; 
nor would they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, 
till the Apolloniats made him whatever atonement he 
liked to ask. ^ When this was paid, they would likewise 
give him a gift, which would make many men call him 
blessed.” 


wrote,— that which he calls “Apol- 
Ionia upon the Euxine” (iv. 90), and 
the city on the Ionian Gulf or 
Adriatic, a little north of the Aero-' 
ceraunian promontory. 

1 The geography of Herodotus is 
here somewhat at fault. There can 
be no doubt that the river intended 


is the Aoiis, which flows from the 
central part of Pindus, called Lac- 
mon by the ancients, and empties 
itself into the Adriatic a little south 
of the site of Apollonia. But this 
stream can never have flowed by 
Oricus, from which its mouth is now 
distant nearly twenty miles. 
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94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apol- 
loniats kept them close, but charged some of their citizens 
to go and make terms with Evenius : and these men 
managed the business for them in the way which I will 
now describe. They found Evenius sitting upon a bench, 
and, approaching him, they sat down by his side, and 
began to talk : at first they spoke of quite other matters, 
but in the end they mentioned his misfortune, and offered 
him their condolence. Having thus beguiled him, at 
last they put the question — “ What atonement would 
he desire, if the Apolloniats were willing to make him 
satisfaction for the wrong which they had done to him ? ” 
Hereupon Evenius, who had not heard of the oracle, 
made answer — “ If I were given the lands of this man 
and that ” — (here he named the two men whom he knew 
to have the finest farms in Apollonia), “ and likewise the 
house of this other”— (and here he mentioned the house 
which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), “ I 
would, when master of these, be quite content, and my 
wrath would cease altogether”. As soon as Evenius 
had thus spoken, the men who sat by him rejoined— 
“Evenius, the Apolloniats give thee the atonement which 
thou hast desired, according to the bidding of the oracles”. 
Then Evenius understood the whole matter, and was 
enraged that they had deceived him so; but the Apol- 
loniats bought the farms from their owners, and gave 
Evenius what he had chosen. After this was done, 
straightway Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch 
that he became a famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this Evenius, had accom- 
panied the Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said 
before, to the Greek armament. One account, however, 
which I have heard, declares that he was not really the 
son of this man, but only took the name, and then went 
about Greece and let out his services for hire. 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favour- 
able, put to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. 
Arriving off Calami, a place upon the Samian coast, they 
brought the fleet to an anchor near the temple of Hera 
which stands there, and prepared to engage the Persians 
by sea. These latter, however, no sooner heard of the 
approach of the Greeks, than, dismissing the Phc^nician 
ships, they sailed away with the remainder to the main- 
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land. For it had been resolved in council not to risk a 
battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be no 
match for that of the enemy. They fled, therefore, 
to the main, to be under the protection of their land 
army, which now lay at Mycale,^ and consisted of the 
troops left behind by Xerxes to keep guard over Ionia. 
This was an army of 60,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Tigranes, a Persian of more than common 
beauty and stature. The captains resolved therefore to 
betake themselves to these troops for defence, to drag 
their ships ashore, and to build a rampart around them, 
which might at once protect the fleet, and serve likewise 
as a place of refuge for themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to 
sea ; and passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived 
at G^son and Scolopoeis,^ which are in the territory of 
Mycale. Here is a temple of Eleusinian Demeter, 
built by Philistus, the son of Pasicles, who came to Asia 
with Neileus, the son of Codrus,^ what time he founded 
Miletus. At this place they drew the ships up on the 
beach, and surrounded them with a rampart made of 
stones and trunks of trees, cutting down for this purpose 
all the fruit-trees which grew near, and defending the 
barrier by means of stakes firmly planted in the ground. 
Here they were prepared either to win a battle, or under- 
go a siege — their thoughts embracing both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the bar- 
barians had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at 
their escape : nor could they determine at first what they 
should do, whether they should return home, or proceed 
to the Hellespont. In the end, however, they resolved 
to do neither, but to make sail for the continent. So 


1 Supra, i. 148. Mycal6 is the 
modern Cape St. Mary, the promon- 
tory which runs out towards Samos. 

2 Most commentators take Gaeson 
and Scolopoeis for rivers. But Herod- 
otus, I believe, never introduces the 
name of a river, without either call- 
ing it a river or prefi.ving the article. 
I therefore think with La Martiniere 
and Mr. Grote, that Gasson is here a 
town, and Scolopoeis also. Both 
probably lay on the south coast of 
the promontory of Mycald. 


3 Supra, i. 147. The tale went 
that Medon and Neleus (or Neileus), 
the two eldest of the sons of Codrus, 
quarrelled about succeeding their 
father, Medon, the elder of the 
two, though lame, was preferred, and 
Neleus in dudgeon resolved to quit 
Attica. He was accompanied by the 
lonians, who had found a refuge in 
Attica when driven from the Pelopon- 
nese by the Achreans, and sailed to 
Asia, where he became the founder 
of Miletus. 
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they made themselves ready for a sea-fight by the prepara- 
tion of boarding-bridges, and what else was necessary ; 
provided with which they sailed to Mycale, N ow when 
they came to the place where the camp was, they found 
no one venture out to meet them, but observed the ships 
all dragged ashore within the barrier, and a strong land- 
force drawn up in battle array upon the beach ; Leoty- 
chides therefore sailed along the shore in his ship, keeping 
as close hauled to the land as possible, and by the voice 
of a herald thus addressed the lonians : — 

‘‘ Men of Ionia — ye who can hear me speak — do ye take 
heed to what I say ; for the Persians will not understand 
a word that I utter. When we join battle with them, 
before aught else, remember Freedom-— and next, recollect 
our watchword, which is Hebe. If there be any who 
hear me not, let those who hear report my words to the 
others.” 

In all this Leotychides had the very same design which 
Themistocles entertained at Arteifiisium.^ Either the 
barbarians would not know what he had said, and the 
lonians would be persuaded to revolt from them ; or if 
his words were reported to the former, they would mis- 
trust their Greek soldiers. 

99 . After Leotychides had made this address, the 
Greeks brought their ships to the land, and, having 
disembarked, arrayed themselves for the battle. When 
the Persians saw them marshalling their array, and 
bethought themselves of the advice which had been 
offered to the lonians, their first act was to disarm the 
Samians, whom they suspected of complicity with the 
enemy. For it had happened lately that a number of 
the Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been made 
prisoners by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia 
on board the barbarian fleet; and these men had been 
ransomed, one and all, by the Samians, who sent them 
back to Athens, well furnished with provisions for the 
way. On this account, as much as on any other, the 
Samians were suspected, as men who had paid the 
ransom of 500 of the King’s enemies. After dis- 
arming them, the Persians next despatched the Mi- 
lesians ^ to guard the paths which lead up into the 

1 Supra, viii. 22, end. Milesians could be ? Since, according 

2 It has been questioned, who these to our author (supra, vi. 20), the 
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heights of Mycale, because (they said) the Milesians 
were well acquainted with that region : their true object, 
however, was to remove them to a distance from the 
camp, In this way the Persians sought to secure them- 
selves against such of the lonians as they thought likely, 
if occasion offered, to make rebellion. They then joined 
shield to shield, and so made themselves a breastwork 
against the enemy 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their prepara- 
tions, began to move towards the barbarians ; when, 
lo ! as they advanced, a rumour flew through the host 
from one end to the other — that the Greeks had fought 
and conquered the army of Mardonius in Bceotia. At 
the same time a herald’s wand was observed lying upon 
the beach. Many things prove to me that the gods take 
part in the affairs of man. How else, when the battles 
of Mycale and Plataea were about to happen on the 
self-same day, should such a rumour have reached the 
Greeks in that region, greatly cheering the whole army, 
and making them more eager than before to risk their 
lives ? 

101. A strange coincidence too it was, that both the 
battles should have been fought near a precinct of 
Eleusinian Demeter. The fight at Platasa took place, 
as I said before/ quite close to one of Demeter’s temples; 
and now the battle at Mycale was to be fought hard by 
another. Rightly too did the rumour run, that the Greeks 
with Pausanias had gained their victory ; for the fight 
at Platasa fell early in the day, whereas that at Mycale 
was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month became 
apparent when inquiries were made a short time after- 
wards. Before the rumour reached them, the Greeks 
were full of fear, not so much on their own account, as 
for their countrymen, and for Greece herself, lest she 
should be worsted in her struggle with Mardonius. 

Greek population was removed by Herodotus has overstated the severity 
Darius, and the territory divided of the Persians. A portion of the 
between the Persians and the Carians Milesians may have been removed 
of Pedasus. Mr. Blakesley suggests to Ampe ; but the town and territory 
that they were the labourers whom had probably never ceased to be 
the Persians had introduced, to mainly Greek. ■ 
cultivate the soil for them. I incline ^ See above, chaps 61 and 62 
to suspect that, here as elsewhere, 2 chap. 62. 
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But when the voice fell on them, their fear vanished, and 
they charged more vigorously and at a quicker pace. So 
the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like eagerness 
to the fray; for the Hellespont and the Islands formed 
the prize for which they were about to fight. 

102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, 
who formed one half of the army, marched along the 
shore, where the country was low and level ; but the way 
for the Lacedsemonians, and the troops with them, lay 
across hills and a torrent-course. Hence, while the 
Lacedaemonians were effecting their passage round, the 
Athenians on the other wing had already closed with the 
enemy. So long as the wicker bucklers of the Persians 
continued standing, they made a stout defence, and had 
not even the worst of the battle ; but when the Athenians, 
and the allies with them, wishing to make the victory 
their own, and not share it with the Lacedemonians, 
cheered each other on with shouts, and attacked them 
with the utmost fierceness, then at last the face of things 
became changed. For, bursting through the line of 
shields, and rushing forwards in a body, the Greeks fell 
upon the Persians ; who, though they bore the charge 
and for a long time maintained their ground, yet at 
length took refuge in their intrenchment. Here the 
Athenians themselves, together with those who followed 
them in the line of battle, the Corinthians, the Sicyo- 
nians, and the Troezenians, pressed so closely on the 
steps of their flying foes, that they entered along with 
them into the fortress. And now, when even their 
fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered re- 
sistance, but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. 
They still continued to fight in knots of a few men 
against the Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrench- 
ment. And here, while two of the Persian commanders 
fled, two fell upon the field : Artayntes and Ithamitres, 
who were leaders of the fleet, escaped ; Mardontes, and 
the commander of the land force, Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Lacede- 
monians, and their part of the army, reached the camp, 
and joined in the remainder of the battle. The number 
of Greeks who fell in the struggle here was not small ; 
the Sicyonians especially lost many, and, among the 
rest, Perilaiis their general. 
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The Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, 
although disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing 
from the very beginning of the fight that the victory 
was doubtful, did all that lay in their power to render 
help to the Greeks. And the other lonians likewise, 
beholding their example, revolted and attacked the 
Persians. 

104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for 
the better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain- 
paths, — that, in case any accident befell them such as 
had now happened, they might not lack guides to conduct 
them into the high tracts of Mycale, — and who had 
also been removed to hinder them from making an out- 
break in the Persian camp ; they, instead of obeying their 
orders, broke them in every respect For they guided 
the flying Persians by wrong roads, which brought them 
into the presence of the enemy ; and at last they set 
upon them with their own hands, and showed them- 
selves the hottest of their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, 
on this day revolted a second time from the Persians. 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the 
greatest bravery were the Athenians ; and among them 
the palm was borne off by Hefmolycus, the son of 
Euthynus, a man accomplished- in the Pancratium.^ This 
Hermolycus was afterwards slain in the war between the 
Athenians and Carystians.^ He fell in the fight near 
Cyrnus in the Carystian territory, and was buried in the 
neighbourhood of Gersestus. After the Athenians, the 
most distinguished on the Greek side were the Corinthians, 
the Trce2enians, and the Sicyonians. 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the 
greater portion of the barbarians, either in the battle or in 
the rout, set fire to their ships and burnt them, together 
with the bulwark which had been raised for their defence, 
first, however, removing therefrom all the booty, and 
carrying it down to the beach. Besides other plunder, 
they found here many caskets of money. When they 
had burnt the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks sailed 

I 'The Pancratium was a contest ^Xhe war between Athens and 
in which WTestling and boxing were Carystus is mentioned by Thucydides 
united. Pausanias tells us that the (i. 98). It followed the taking of 
Athenians honoured Hermolycus Scyros, and preceded the revolt of 
with a statue, which stood in the the Naxians, so that it must have 
Acropolis (Pausan. i. xxiii, § 12). fallen within the period b.c. 469-467. 
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away to Samos, and there took counsel together con- 
cerning the lonians, whom they thought of removing 
out of Asia. Ionia they proposed to abandon to the bar- 
barians ; and their doubt was, in what part of their own 
possessions in Greece they should settle its inhabitants. 
For it seemed to them a thing impossible that they should 
be ever on the watch to guard and protect Ionia ; and yet 
otherwise there could be no hope that the lonians would 
escape the vengeance of the Persians. Hereupon the 
Peloponnesian leaders proposed, that the seaport towns 
of such Greeks as had sided with the Medes should be 
taken away from them, and made over to the lonians. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, were very unwilling 
that any removal at all should take place, and misliked 
the Peloponnesians holding councils concerning their 
colonists. So, as they set themselves against the change, 
the Peloponnesians yielded with a good will. Hereupon 
the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and other islanders,^ who 
had helped the Greeks at this time, w’ere received into the 
league of the allies ; and took the oaths, binding them- 
selves to be faithful, and not desert the common cause. 
Then the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where 
they meant to break down the bridges, which they sup- 
posed to be still extended across the strait.^ 

107. The barbarians who escaped from the battle — a 
scanty remnant — took refuge in the heights of Mycale, 
whence they made good their retreat to Sardis. During 
the march, Masistes, the son of Darius, who had been 
present at the disaster, had words with Artajntes, the 
general, on whom he showered many reproaches. He 
called him, among other things, “worse than a woman,” 
for the way in which he had exercised his command, and 
said there was no punishment which he did not deserve 
to suffer for doing the King’s house such grievous hurt. 
Now with the Persians there is no greater insult than to 

iThe relations of the Greeks had taken place (supra, viii. 117). 
upon the mainland to the Persians, May not Herodotus have been mis- 
it is plain, continued unchanged, taken as to the motive of the Greeks 
The fruit of the victory now gained in making this movement, which 
was ‘‘the Hellespont and the was perhaps only to reconnoitre, 
islands" (supra, chap. loi, end). and see whether any preparations 

^It seems inconceivable that the were going on for a fresh invasion? 
destruction of the bridges should That a renewed invasion was looked 
not have been known on the Asiatic upon as not improbable, is clear 
coast, ten months at least after it from Thucyd, i. 90. 
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call a man ‘‘worse than a woman So when Artayntes 
had borne the reproaches for some while, at last he fell in 
a rage, and drew his scymitar upon Masistes, being fain 
to kill him. But a certain Halicarnassian, Xenagoras by 
name, the son of Praxilaiis, who stood behind Artayntes 
at the time, seeing him in the act of rushing forward, 
seized him suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him from 
his feet, dashed him down upon the ground ; which gave 
time for the spearmen who guarded Masistes to come to 
his aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the 
favour not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes him- 
self, whose brother he had preserved from death ; and the 
King rewarded his action by setting him over the whole 
land of Cilicia.^ Except this, nothing happened upon the 
road ; and the men continued their march, and came all 
safe to Sardis. At Sardis they found the King, who had 
been there ever since he lost the sea-fight and fled from 
Athens to Asia. 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode at this place, 
he fell in love with the wife of Masistes, who was like- 
wise staying in the city. He therefore sent her messages, 
but failed to win her consent ; and he could not dare to 
use violence, out of regard to Masistes, his brother. This 
the woman knew well enough, and hence it was that she 
had the boldness to resist him. So Xerxes, finding no 
other way open, devised a marriage between his own son 
Darius and a daughter of this woman and Masistes — 
thinking that he might better obtain his ends if he effected 
this union. Accordingly he betrothed these two persons 
to one another, and, after the usual ceremonies were com- 
pleted, took his departure for Susa. When he was come 
there, and had received the woman into his palace as his 
son’s bride, a change came over him, and, losing all love 
for the wife of Masistes, he conceived a passion for his 
son’s bride, Masistes’ daughter. And Artaynta — for so 
was she called— very soon returned his love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the 

1 Supra, viii. 88, and ix. 20. to have been under the rule of a 

y This would be very remarkable, satrap. It was governed always by 
if it could be depended upon ; but its native kings, who bore the name 
probably it is an overstatement, of Syenncsis (supra, v. 118, and vii. 
natural in one jealous for the honour gS). Xenagoras therefore can only 
of a countryman. Cilicia, though have occupied a subordinate position, 
called a satrapy (iii. go), seems never 
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way which I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of 
Xerxes, had woven with her own hands a long robe, of 
many colours, and very curious, which she presented to 
her husband as a gift Xerxes, who was greatly pleased 
with it, forthwith put it on; and went in it to visit 
Artaynta, who happened likewise on this day to please 
him greatly. He therefore bade her ask him whatever 
boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it was, he 
would assuredly grant her request Then ArtaVmta, who 
was doomed to suffer calamity together with her whole 
house, said to him— “ Wilt thou indeed give me whatever 
I like to ask?” So the King, suspecting nothing less 
than that her choice would fall where it did, pledged his 
word, and swore to her. She then, as soon as she heard 
his oath, asked boldly for the robe. Hereupon Xerxes 
tried all possible means to avoid the gift ; not that he 
grudged to give it, but because he dreaded Amestris, who 
already suspected, and would now, he feared, detect 
his love. So he offered her cities instead, and heaps of 
gold, and an army which should obey no other leader. 
(The last of these is a thoroughly Persian gift.) But, as 
nothing could prevail on Artaynta to change her mind, 
at the last he gave her the robe. Then Artaynta was very 
greatly rejoiced, and she often wore the garment and was 
proud of it. And so it came to the ears of Amestris that 
the robe had been given to her. 

no. Now when Amestris learned the whole matter, 
she felt no anger against Artaynta ; but, looking upon her 
mother, the wife of Masistes, as the cause of all the 
mischief, she determined to compass her death. She 
waited, therefore, till her husband gave the great royal 
banquet, a feast which takes place once every year, in 
celebration of the king’s birthday^ — “Tykta” the feast is 
called in the Persian tongue, which in our language may 
be rendered “perfect” — and this is the only day in all the 
year on which the king soaps his head, and distributes 
gifts to the Persians. Amestris waited, accordingly, for 
this day, and then made request of Xerxes, that he would 
please to give her, as her present, the wife of Masistes. 
But he refused ; for it seemed to him shocking and mon- 

1 The custom of celebrating birth- to have conformed to it (supra, i. 
days by a feast was universal in 133). 

Persia. Even the poorest are said 
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strous to give into the power of another a woman who was 
not only his brother’s wife, but was likewise wholly guilt- 
less of what had happened— the more especially as he 
knew well enough with what intent Amestris had pre- 
ferred her request. 

III. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, 
and constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which 
required that no one who asked a boon that day at the 
King’s board should be denied his request, he yielded, but 
with a very ill will, and gave the woman into her power.i 
Having so done, and told Amestris she might deal with 
her as she chose, the King called his brother into his 
presence, and said — 

“ Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father 
Darius ; and, what is more, thou art a good man. I 
pray thee, live no longer with the wife whom thou now 
hast. Behold, I will give thee instead my own daughter 
in marriage ; take her to live with thee. But part first 
with the wife thou now hast — I like not that thou keep to 
her.” 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered^ 

“ My lord and master, how strange a speech hast thou 
uttered ! Thou biddest me put away my wife, who has 
borne me three goodly youths, and daughters besides, 
whereof thou hast taken one and espoused her to a son of 
thine own— thou biddest me put away this wife, notwith- 
standing that she pleases me greatly, and marry a daughter 
of thine ! In truth, 0 King! that I am accounted worthy 
to wed thy daughter is an honour which I mightily esteem ; 
but yet to do as thou sayest am I in no wise willing. 

I pray thee use not force to compel me to yield to thy 
prayer. Be sure thy daughter will find a husband to the 
full as worthy as myself. Suffer me, then, to live on with 
my own wife.” 

Thus did Masistes answer; and Xerxes, in wrath, 
replied — “ I will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast 
gained by these words. I will not give thee my daughter ; 
nor shalt thou live any longer with thy own wife. So 

^ Few readers can fail to be struck celebrated their birthdays by holding 
by the resemblance between this feasts and granting graces from 
scene and that described by St. very early times (see Gen. chap. xl. 
Matthew, chap. xiv. 6-9, and St. 20, 21). 

Mark vi. 21-26. In the !]^st kings 
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mayest thou learn, in time to come, to take what is offered 
thee.” Masistes, when he heard this, withdrew, only 
saying — “ Master, thou hast not yet taken my life”. 

1 12. While these things were passing between Xerxes 
and his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen 
of the royal body-guard, and caused the wife of Masistes 
to be mutilated in a horrible fashion.^ Her two breasts, 
her nose, ears, and lips were cut off and thrown to the 
dogs; her tongue was torn out by the roots, and thus 
disfigured she was sent back to her home. 

1 13. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, 
but was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran 
hastily to his house. There, finding his wife so savagely 
used, he forthwith took counsel with his sons, and, accom- 
panied by them and certain others also, set forth on his 
way to Bactria, intending to stir up revolt in that province, 
and hoping to do great hurt to Xerxes : all which, I believe, 
he would have accomplished, if he had once reached the 
Bactrian and Sacan people ; for he was greatly beloved 
by them both, and was moreover satrap of Bactria. But 
Xerxes, hearing of his designs, sent an armed force upon 
his track, and slew him while he was still upon the road, 
with his sons and his whole army. Such is the tale of 
King Xerxes’ love and of the death of his brother Masistes. 

1 14. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycale, and 
sailed for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds 
to anchor near Lectum ; from which place they aftenvards 
sailed on to Abydos. On arriving here, they discovered 
that the bridges, which they had thought to find standing,- 
and which had been the chief cause of their proceeding to 
the Hellespont, were already broken up and destroyed. 
Upon this discovery, Leotychides, and the Peloponnesians 
under him, were anxious to sail back to Greece ; but the 
Athenians, with Xanthippus their captain, thought good 
to remain, and resolved to make an attempt upon the 
Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians sailed away 
to their homes, the Athenians crossed over from Abydos 
to the Chersonese,^ and there laid siege to Sestos. 

1 The cruelty of Amestris receives claim to the proprietorship of the 

another striking exemplification from Chersonese, grounded on the do- 
the fact related of her in Book vii. minion of the family of Miltiades 
chap. 1 14. (supra, vi. 34-4i)- 

2 Supra, chap. 106. It was also very important to the 

3 The Athenians had a sort of Athenians to open the strait as soon 
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1 15. Now, as Sestos was the strongest fortress in all 
that region,^ the rumour had no sooner gone forth that 
the Greeks were arrived at the Hellespont, than great 
numbers flocked thither from all towns in the neighbour- 
hood. Among the rest there came a certain QEobazus, 
a Persian, from the city of Cardia, where he had laid up 
the shore cables which had been used in the construction 
of the bridges. The town was guarded by its own iEolian 
inhabitants, but contained also some Persians, and a great 
multitude of their allies. 

1 16. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, 
one of the King’s satraps; who was a Persian, but a 
wicked and cruel man. At the time when Xerxes was 
marching against Athens, he had craftily possessed him- 
self of the treasures belonging to Protesilaus, the son of 
Iphiclus,^ which were at Elashs in the Chersonese. For 
at this place is the tomb of Protesilaus, surrounded by a 
sacred precinct ; and here there was great store of wealth, 
vases of gold and silver, works in brass, garments, and 
other offerings, all which Artayctes made his prey, having 
got the King s consent by thus cunningly addressing him — 

^‘Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, 
who, when he attacked thy territory, met his due reward, 
and perished. Give me his house, I pray thee, that here- 
after men may fear to carry arms against thy land.” 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him 
the man’s house ; for there was no suspicion of his design 
in the King s mind. And he could say in a certain sense 
that Protesilaiis had borne arms against the land of the 
King ; because the Persians considered all Asia to belong 
to them, and to their king for the time being.^ So when 
Xerxes allowed his request, he brought all the treasures 
from El^us to Sestos, and made the sacred land into corn- 
fields and pasture-grounds ; nay, more, whenever he paid 
a visit to El^us, he polluted the shrine itself by vile uses. 

as possible, since Athens depended led the Thessalians of Phthiotis, and 
greatly on the corn-trade from the was the first Greek who fell on the 
Euxine. disembarkation of the army (Horn. 

1 The importance of Sestos is re- //. ii. 695-702). His tomb at Elreus 

markably witnessed by Thucydides, is mentioned by many writers. Like 
who speaks of it as “ the stronghold the tombs on the opposite coast, and 
and guardhouse of the entire Helles- the well-known Cynossema near 
pont ” (viii. 62). Madytus, it was a mere pyramidal 

2 Protesilaus, the son of Iphiclus, mound or barrow. 

was one of the Trojan heroes. He Compare i. 4, end, and vii. ii. 
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It was this Artayctes who was now besieged by the Athen- 
ians— and he was but ill prepared for defence ; since the 
Greeks had fallen upon him quite unawares, nor had he 
in the least expected their coming. 

1 17. When it was now late in the autumn, and the 
siege still continued, the Athenians began to murmur 
that they were kept abroad so long; and seeing that 
they were not able to take the place, besought their 
captains to lead them back to their own country. But 
the captains refused to move, till either the city had fallen, 
or the Athenian people ordered them to return home. So 
the soldiers patiently bore up against their sufferings. 

■- 1 18. Meanwhile those within the walls were reduced 
to the last straits, and forced even to boil the very thongs 
of their beds for food. At last, when these too failed them, 
Artayctes and CEobazus, with the native Persians, fled 
away fron the place by night, having let themselves down 
from the wall at the back of the town, where the blockad- 
ing force was scantiest. As soon as day dawned, they of 
the Chersonese made signals to the Greeks from the walls, 
and let them know what had happened, at the same time 
throwing open the gates of their city. Hereupon, while 
some of the Greeks entered the town, others, and those 
the more numerous body, set out in pursuit of the enemy. 

1 19. CEobazus fled into Thrace; but there the Apsin- 
thian Thracians ^ seized him, and offered him, after their 
wonted fashion, to Pleistorus,^ one of the gods of their 
country. His companions they likewise put to death, 
but in a different manner. As for Artayctes and the 
troops with him, who had been the last to leave the 
town, they were overtaken by the Greeks, not far from 
iEgos-potami, and defended themselves stoutly for a 
time, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. 
Those whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound with 
chains, and brought with them to Sestos. Artayctes and 
his son were among the number. 

120. Now the Chersonesites relate that the following 
prodigy befell one of the Greeks who guarded the 
captives. He was broiling upon a fire some salted fish, 
when of a sudden they began to leap and quiver, as if 

1 Supra, vi. 34. we had mention, supra, v. 7. The 

sit is conjectured that Pleis- name is nowhere found but in this 
tdrus was the Thracian Ares of whom passage of Herodotus. 
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they had been only just caught. Hereat, the rest of the 
guards hurried round to look, and were greatly amazed 
at the sight. Artayctes, however, beholding the prodigy, 
called the man to him, and said — 

“ Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. 
It has not appeared on thy account, but on mine. 
Protesilaiis of Elseus has sent it to show me, that albeit 
he is dead and embalmed with salt, he has power from 
the gods to chastise his injurer. Now then I would fain 
acquit my debt to him thus. For the riches which I 
took from his temple, I will fix my fine at loo talents 
— while for myself and this boy of mine, I will give 
the Athenians 200 talents,^ on condition that they will 
spare our lives.” 

Such were the promises of Artayctes ; but they failed 
to persuade Xanthippus, For the men of El^us, who 
wished to avenge Protesilaus, entreated that he might be 
put to death ; and Xanthippus himself was of the same 
mind. So they led Artayctes to the tongue of land 
where the bridges of Xerxes had been fixed ^ — or, accord- 
ing to others, to the knoll above the town of Madytus ; 
and, having nailed him to a board, they left him hanging 
thereupon. As for the son of Artayctes, him they stoned 
to death before his eyes. 

12 1. This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying 
with them, besides other treasures, the shore cables from 
the bridges of Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in 
their temples. And this was all that took place that 
year. 

122. It was the grandfather of this Artayctes, one 
Artembares by name, who suggested to the Persians a 
proposal which they readily embraced, and thus urged 
upon Cyrus : — “ Since Zeus,” they said, “ has over- 
thrown Astyages, and given the rule to the Persians, 
and to thee chiefly, 0 Cyrus ! come now, let us quit this 
land wherein we dwell — for it is a scant land and a 
rugged^ — and let us choose ourselves some other better 

iTwo hundred talents would be semng, however, in the main the 
nearly 50,000/. of our money. description here given of it. The 

Supra, vii. 33. portion immediately bordering upon 

3 The ancient territory of the Per- the Persian Gulf, and lying south- 
sians, which still retains its name ward of the mountain-range, is an 
almost unchanged, is a country of arid and level tract, “bearing a 
a remarkably varied character, de- resemblance in soil a,nd climate to 
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country. Many such lie around us, some nearer, some 
further off : if we take one of these, men will admire us 
far more than they do now. Who that had the power 
would not so act? And when shall we have a fairer 
time than now, when we are lords of so many nations, 
and rule all Asia ? ” Then Cyrus, who did not greatly 
esteem the counsel, told them, — “ they might do so, if 
they liked — but he warned them not to expect in that 
case to continue rulers, but to prepare for being ruled by 
others— soft countries gave birth to soft men — there was 
no region which produced very delightful fruits, and at 
the same time men of a warlike spirit”. So the 
Persians departed with altered minds, confessing that 
Cyrus was wiser than they ; and chose rather to dwell in 
a churlish land, and exercise lordship, than to cultivate 
plains, and be the slaves of others.^ 


Arabia," and scarcely possessing a 
single stream worthy of the name of 
river. It is “ unproductive, covered 
with particles of salt, and little better 
than a desert Above this extends 
a mountainous region, intersected 
by numerous valleys, and opening 
sometimes into large plains, which is 
fairly fertile, abounding in pasture, 
well wooded in parts, and watered, 
except towards the east, by a suffi- 
cient number of pleasant streams. 
The eastern portion of this upper 
country, that which borders upon 
Kerman, is, however, less agreeable 
than the rest. The mountains are 
few’er, the plains larger, the soil 
more sandy, and waterless plentiful. 
Northwards of the mountain region, 
in the direction of Yezd, a flat 
country again succeeds, at first rich 
and productive, but gradually 
changing into the character of a 
sandy desert, impregnated with nitre 
and salt. 


have remarked elsewhere, in 
opposition to Dahlmann, that the 
work of Herodotus, “ though not 
finished throughout, is concluded". 
This is, I think, the case both 
historically and artistically. His- 
torically, the action ends with the 
victorious return of the Athenian 
fleet from the cruise in which they 
had destroyed the last remnant of 
the invading host, and recovered the 
key of their continent, which was 
still held, after all his defeats, by the 
invader. Artistically, — by this last 
chapter — the end is brought back 
into a connection with the beginning ; 
while at the same time the key-note 
of the whole narrative is struck, its 
moral suggested— that victory is to 
the hardy dwellers in rough and 
mountainous countries, defeat to the 
soft inhabitants of fertile plains, who 
lay aside old warlike habits and 
sink into sloth and luxury. 


THE END. 
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Acantha-tree, i. 186. 

Acanthus, ii. 20, 130. 

Acarnania, i. 33, 134; ii. 134, 188. 
AcSratus, ii. 212. 

Aces, river, i. 307. 

Achsea, twelve cities of, i. 87. 
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i, 87 ; ii. 212, 229 ; (2) of Phthiotis, 

ii. 174- , , 

Achgemenes (i) son of Darius, i. 248; 
ii. 77 ; (2) founder of Achasmeni- 
dae, ii. 84. 

Achsemenidse, i. 75, 281.^ 

Acheloiis, river, _i. 134; ii. 134. 
Acheron, river, ii. 217. 

Achilles, course of, i. 360, 370. 
Achilleum, i. 489. 

Acrasphia, ii. 262. 

Acrisius, ii. 25. 

Adeimantus, ii. 141 ; his address at 
Salarais, ii. 223 ; his flight, ii. 239. 
Adramyttium, ii. 100. 

Adrastus (i) son of Gordias, legend 
of, i. 20 ; (2) son of Talaiis, i. 470. 
Adriatic Sea, i. 95, 347. 
Adyrmachid^e, i. 416. 
iEa, i. 2 : ii. 173, 175. 
iEaces (i) father of Polycrates, i. 265 ; 
(2) son of Syloson, and nephew of 
Polycrates, i. 399 ; ii. 6, 12. 
.iEacidae, i. 478. 

.^Ega, ii. 132. 

Ailgge, i. 87. 
iEgsese, i. 89. 

.(Eg^an Sea, i. 376. 
iEgalebs, ii. 238. 

.Egeira, i. 87. 


Egeus (i) son of Pandion, i. 102 ; 

(2) son of CEolycus, i. 405. 
Egialeans, i. 472 ; ii. 120. 

Egialeus, i. 472. 

Egicoreis, i. 472. 

Egicores. i. 470. 

Egidre, origin of the, i. 405. 

Egilia, ii. 53. 

Egli, i. 296. 

Egiroessa, i, 89. 

Egium, i. 87. 

Egos-potarai, ii. 335. 

Aeimnestus, ii. 307. 

Enea, ii. 133. 

Enesidemus, ii. 151, 157. 

Enus, i. 379 ; ii. 107. 

Enyra, ii. 22. 

Eolic cities, i. 89. 

Eolic Greeks, lose Smyrna, i. 89 ; 
attacked by Crcesus, i. 14; re- 
duced, i. 15 ; offer submission to 
Cyrus, i. 84 ; send an embassy to 
Sparta, i. 90 ; submit to Harpagus, 
i. 100; accompany Cambyses to 
Egypt, i. 128, 242; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, i. 295 ; take 
part in the revolt of Aristagoras, 

i. 501 : help Histiaeus, ii. 13 ; serve 
in the fleet of Xerxes, ii. 120. 

Eolidte, ii. 211. 

Eolis, i. 89, 501 ; a name of 
Thessaly, ii. 164. 

Eolus, ii. 175. 

Aeropus (i) a son of Temenus, ii. 263; 
(2) the grandfather of Amyntas, 

ii. 265 ; (3) a son of Phegeus, ii. 
285. 

Esanius, i. 405. 

Eschines, ii. 49. 

Eschreas, ii. 202. 

Eschrionia, a tribe at Samos, i. 256. 
Eschylus, i. 228. 

Esop, i. 213. 

Aetion, i. 485. 

Etolia, ii. 65. 

Africa, see Libya ; circumnavigated 
by Neco, i. 351. 
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African desert, i. 424. 

Agaaus, ii. 66. 

Agamemnon, i. 36 ; ii. 154. 

Agarista (i) daughter of Clisthenes, 
contention for, ii. 65 ; marriage of, 
ii. 68 : (2) daughter of Hippocrates, 
ii. 68. 

Agasicles, i. 87. 

Agathoergi, i. 36. 

Agathyrsi, i. 356, 388, 391, 393. 

Agalhyrsus, i. 335. 

Agbal, ii. 121. 

Agbatana (i) Syrian, i. 278 ; (2) Medi- 
an, i. 60, 66, 92, 280. 

Age, respect paid to, i. 178. 

Agenor, ii. 119. 

Agesilaiis (i) a Spartan king of the 
upper house, ii. 179 ; (2) a Spartan 
king of the lower house, ii. 260. 

Agetus, ii. 30. 

Agis, ancestor of Leonidas, ii. 180. 

Aglaurus, sanctuary of, ii. 219. 

Aglomachus, i. 414. 

Agora, ii. 107. 

Agrianes, river, i. 379. 

Agrianians, i. 440. 

Agricultural operations in Egypt, i. 
136. 

Agrigentum, ii. 157. 

Agron, i. 5. 

Ajax, i. 470; ii. 16, 224, 255. 

Alabanda, ii. 174, 263. 

Alabaster, i. 253. 

Alalia, i. 97. 

Alarodians, account of, i. 296. 

Alazir, i. 414. 

Alazonians, i. 339, 359. 

Alcseus (i) a son of Hercules, i. 5 ; 
(2) the poet, i. 490. 

Alcaraenes, ii. 179. 

Alcanor, i. 48. 

Alcetas, ii. 265. 

Alcibiades, ii. 204. 

Alcides, ii. 30. 

Alcimachus, ii. 50. 

Alcmseon (i) father of Megaclcs, 
i. 30 ; (2) son of Megacles, ii. 64. 

Alcmasonidse, banished by Pisistra- 
tids, i. 466 ; bribe the Delphic 
oracle, i. 467 ; under a curse, i. 
473 ; accused of being in league 
with the Persians, ii. 62 ; defended 
by Herodotus, ii. 63; their anti- 
quity and we.alth, ii. 64. 

Alcmena, ii. 159. 

Alcon, ii. 66. 

Alea, i. 36. 

Aleian plain, ii. 46. 

Aleuadae, ii. 76, 161. 


Alexander, son of Arayntas, his 
wealth, i. 442 ; destroys the Persian 
embassy, i. 444 ; gives his sister in 
marriage to Bubares, i. 444 ; con- 
tends at Olympia, i. 445 ; advises 
the Greeks to retire from Tempd, 
ii. 163; his statue at Delphi, ii. 255; 
goes as Persian Ambassador to 
Athens, ii. 262 ; his address to the 
Athenians, ii. 265 ; failure of his 
mission, ii. 266 ; communicates 
Persian plans to the Greeks, ii. 297. 
— son of Priam, i.e., Paris, his 
rape of Helen, i. 3 ; arrival in 
Egypt, arrest by Thonis, i. 197; 
not at Troy during the siege, i. 201, 

Alilat, i. 246. 

Alitta, i. 78. 

Alopecae, i. 468. 

Alp^ni, ii. 164, 184, 191. 

Alpheus, ii. 191. 

Alpis, river, i. 357. 

Alum, i. 239. 

Alus, ii. 162, 174. 

Alyattes, i. 10 ; his war with Miletus ; 
his sickness and consultation with 
the Delphic oracle, i. ii ; his 
marriage of his daughter, i. 42 ; 
his tomb, i. 55. 

Amasis, his revolt, i. 231 ; defeats 
Apries, i. 235 ; his golden footpan ; 
his prosperity, i. 236 ; his Phil- 
Hellenism, i. 239; his marriage, 
his offerings, i. 240; conquest of 
Cyprus, i. 241 ; quarrel with Persia, 
i. 242 ; death, i. 247 ; treatment of 
his body, i. 251 ; his letter to Poly- 
crates, i. 265 ; his reception of 
Solon, i. 16. 

— the Persian, i. 415 ; besieges 
Barca, L 432; refuses to attack 
Gyrene, i. 433. 

Amathhs, i. 494. 

Amathusians, i. 498. 

Amazons,. story of the, i. 387 ; called 
Oiorpatii by the Scythians, i. 387. 

Amber, i."3o6. 

Ambraciots, ii. 45, 288. 

Ameinias, ii. 234, 239. 

Ameinocles, ii. 172. 

Amend, i. 206. 

Amestris, her conduct to the wife of 
Masistes, ii. 330. 

Amiantus, ii. 66. 

Ammon, or Amnn, i. 24, 148. 

Ammonians, i. 252 ; attacked by 
Persians, i. 256 ; their position, 
422; their king, Etearchus, i. 149. 

Amompharetus, ii. 302. 
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Amorges, i. 501. 

Ampt 5 , ii. 9. 

Ampelus, Cape, ii. 132. 

Amphiaraiis, i. 295; oracle of, i. 24; 
ii. 262. 

Amphicsea, ii. 210. 

Amphicrates, i. 276. 

Amphictyon, ii. 178. 

Amphictyonic league, i. 239, 467; 
ii. 178, 184, 191. 

Amphilochus, i. 295; ii. 119. 

Amphilytus, i. 33. 

Amphimnestus, ii. 65. 

Ampliion, i. 485. 

Amphi-ssa, ii. 210. 

Amphitryon, i. 159, 465 ; ii. 25. 

Amyntas 1 . , king of Macedon, son 
of Alcetas, ii. 265 ; Persian em- 
bassy to, i. 442 ; offers Anthemus 
to Hippias, i. 489 ; Amyntas of 
Asia, ii. 263. 

Amyrgian Scyths, ii. iii. 

Amyris the Wise, ii. 65. 

Amyrtaeus, i. 250. 

Amytheon, i. 162. 

x^nacharsis, story of, i. 370. 

Anacreon, i. 310. 

Anactorians, ii. 288. 

Anagyrus, ii. 239. 

Anaphes, ii. 109. 

Anaphlystus, i. 383. 

Anaua, ii. 94. 

Anaxander, ii. 179. 

Anaxandrides, king of Sparta, i. 36; 
his two wives, i. 454 ; his children, 
i. 454; ii, 180. 

— ancestor of Leotychides, ii. 
260. 

Ana.xilaiis of Rhegium, ii. ii, 158. 

Anchimolius, his expedition against 
Athens, i. 467. 

Andreas, i. 65. 

Andrians in Xerxes’ fleet, ii. 226; 
their reply to Theniistocles, ii. 250. 

ilndrobulus, ii. 143. 

x'\ndrocrates, ii. 283. 

Androdamas, ii. 235, 321. 

Andromeda, i. 3 ; ii. 109, 149. 

xA,ndrophagi or Cannibals, position 
of, i. 341 , 384 ; manners of, i. 386 ; 
refuse to help the Scythians, i. 391 ; 
their country traversed by Darius, 
i- 394- 

Andros, i. 347, 449 ; siege of, ii. 250; 
siege raised, ii. 255. 

Ancristus (i) father of Sperthias, ii. 
139 ; (2) son of Sperthias, ii. 140. 

Angites, river, ii, 129. j 

Angrus, river, i. 357. I 


Animals, Egyptian veneration for, 
i. 69; burial of, i. 171 ; ofx-\frica, 

i. 427. 

Anopaea, ii. 185. 

Antacoei, i. 359. 

Antagoras, ii. 314. 

Antandrus, i, 446 ; ii, 100. 

Anth^a, ii. 164, 178. 
x'\nthomus, i. 489, 

Anthylla, i, 187. 
x\ntichares, i. 456. 

Anticyra, ii. 176, 184. 

.Antidorus, ii. 202. 
x 4 .ntiochus, ii. 290. 
x-\ntipater, ii. 131. 
ilntiphemus, ii. 151. 
x-\nliquity, pretensions of various 
tribes to, i. 129. 

Ants, Indian, i, 300. 
xAnysis, a king of Egj’pt, i. 215. 

— one of the Egyptian nomes, 

ii. 232. 

— a city of Egypt, i, 215. 
Anysus, ii. 121. 

Apaturia, i, 88. 

Aphette, ii. 173, 198. 
xAphidnae, ii, 56, 257, 312. 
Aphrodisias, i. 416, 

Aphrodite, identified with the 2 vly- 
litta (Beltis) of the Assyrians, 'i. 
1 18; regarded by Herodotus as 
the Persian Mithra, the xArabian 
Alitta, or Alilat, i. 78; and the 
Scythic Artimpasa, L 361 ; temple 
of xAstart^ at Memphis, called 
temple of xAphrodit^, the Stranger, 
i. 196; her temple at xAtarbechis, 
i. 157; her worship at Cyprus, 
Cythera, and xAscalon, i. 63. 
Aphthis, i. 232. 

Aphytis, ii. 132. 

xApia, i. 361. 

Apidanus, ii. 136, 174. 
xApis, an Egyptian town, i, 139. 

— an Eg}'ptian god, i. 155, 226; 
identified with Epaphus, i. 257; 
appearance of, i. 258 ; burial-place 
of, i. 258. 

Apollo, his oracles ; at Delphi, i. 25 ; 
at Abse, ii. 261 ; at Branchidas, 
i. 24, 93, 230; at Patara, i. 108; 
at Ptoiim, ii. 262 ; his worship at 
ThornaxX, i. 38; at Thebes as 
Ismenian, i. 27, 54; in Asia as 
Triopian, i. 87 ; near xAcrmphia as 
Ptoan, ii. 262 ; at Sparta, ii. 27 ; 
identified with the Egyptian Hbrus, 
i. 228; with the Scythian CEtosy- 
rus, i. 361 ; tale of his flaying 
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Marsyas, ii. 93 ; of the introduction 
of his worship at Metapontum, 
i. 338 ; of his invocation by Croe- 
sus, i. 51 ; of his reply to the 
reproaches of Croesus, i. 53. 

Apollonia (i) a town on the Euxine, 
379 ; (2) a town on the Ionian 
Gulf, ii. 321. 

Apollophaiies, ii. 12. 

Apollo's fountain, i. 410. 

Apries, his reign, i. 230; death, i. 
233 : his daughter, Nitetis, i. 
242. 

Apsynthians, ii. 15, 335. 

Arabia, one of the e.xtrerae regions of 
the earth, i. 303 ; exhales a sweet 
odour, i. 305 : its soil, i. 135 ; posi- 
tion, i. 351 : extends into Africa, 
i. 132, 229. 

Arabian Gulf, position and size, i. 
134 ; joined by a canal to the Nile, 
i. 229 ; ships built on it by Necos, 
i. 229. 

Arabians, their good faith, i. 245: 
mode of taking oaths, i. 78 ; wor- 
ship, i. 118 ; customs, i. 303, 304; 
allow Cambyses to pass through 
their country, i. 246; pay Darius 
an annual gift, i. 297; serve in 
army of Xerxes, ii. iti, 117: Sen- 
nacherib, their king, i. 217. 

Arabian spices, i. 303 ; sheep, i. 305. 

Ararus, i. 356. 

Araxes, i, 120, 335. 

Arcadia, i. 35. 

Arcadians, attacked by Spartans, i. 
35 ; incited to attack Sparta by 
Cleomenes, ii, 35 ; send troops to 
Thermopylae, ii. 179 ; furnish a 
few deserters to Xerxes, ii. 208; 
send troops to Platosa, ii. 286 ; of 
Pelasgic race, i. 88 ; aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Peloponnese, ii. 
229. 

Arcesilaiis L , i. 410, 

— II. ,i. ,412. 

— III., expelled from Cyrene. i. 
413 ; recovers his throne ; murdered, 
i. 414; the king who submitted 
to Cambyses, i, 415. 

- IV., i. 413- 

Archander (i)an Egyptian town; (2) 
the son of Phthius, i. 188. 

Archandropolis, i. 188. 

Archela'i, i. 471. 

Archelaiis, ii. 179. 

Archestratidas, ii. 320. 

Archias (r) father of Samius ; (2) son 
of Samius, i. 274. 


Archidamus, ancestor of Leotychides, 
ii. 260. 

Archidicd, i. 214. 

Archilochus, i. 8. 

Ardericca (i) on the Euphrates, i. 

109 ; {2) in Cissia, ii. 61. 

Ardys, i. 9. 

Areopagus, ii. 219. 

Ares, oracle of, i, 179 ; Scythian, 
i. 361 j worship of, i, 362 ; Thra- 
cian, i. 437; oracle of Ares, ii. 
114. 

Argades, i. 470. 

Argadeis, i. 469, 

Argmus, ii. 265. 

Arganthonius, i. 96, 97. 

Arge and Opis, story of, i. 348. 
Argeia, ii. 24. 

Argilus, ii. 129. 

Argiopius, ii. 303. 

Argip paeans, i. 343, 

Argives, their ancient superiority over 
the otlfier Greeks, i. i ; ii, 148 ; ex- 
tent of their dominion at one time, 
i. 47 ; their eminence in music, i. 
316 ; contend with Sparta for the 
possession of Thyrea, i. 47 ; assist 
Pisistratus as mercenaries, i, 32 ; 
war with Clisthenes of Sicyon, i, 
470 : assist Egina against Athens, 

i. 481 ; attacked by Cleomenes, ii. 
37 ; suffer a great loss, ii. 38 ; con- 
tend with their own slaves, ii, 40 ; 
Argive volunteers aid Egina, ii. 45 ; 
refuse to aid the Greeks against 
Xerxes, ii. 147 ; make a treaty with 
Xerxes, ii. 150; have dealings with 
Mardonius, ii, 270 ; assist Tegeans 
against Sparta, ii. 292 ; assist 
Athenians at Tanagra, ii. 293; 
send embassy to Artaxerxes, ii. 
150; their mythic war against 
Thebes, ii. 286 ; their supposed 
relationship to the Persians, ii. 147; 
their tribes, i. 471 ; customs, i. 47, 
482. 

Argo, sails to Colchis from Aphetce, 

ii. 173: driven to Lake Tritonis, 
i. 420. 

Argonautic expedition, i. 2, 402, 420. 
Argos, festival of Hera at, i. 17; 
celebrated by Homer, i. 470; 
threatened by Cleomenes, ii. 36; 
Greek embassy to, ii. 147. 

Ariantas, i. 374. 

Ariapcithes, i. 370. 

Ariaramnes (i) an ancestor of Xer- 
xes, ii. 84 ; (2) a Persian who fought 
at Salamis, ii. 238. 
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Aridolis, ii, 174, 

Arima, i, 344. 

Arimaspea_, i. 337. 

Arimaspi, i. 307, 337, 344, 
Arimnestus, i. 311, 

Arion, legend of, i. 12, 13. 

Ariphron, ii. 61. 

Arisba, i. 90. 

Aristagoras of Miletus attacks Naxos, 
i. 448 ; calls a council, 451 ; revolts 
against Darius and goes to Sparta, 
i. 459 ; dismissed from Sparta, i, 
460; proceeds to Athens, i. 463, 
490 ; marches on Sardis, i, 492 ; 
his flight and death, i. 502. 

— of Cyra6, i. 399, 453. 

— of Cyzicus, i. 399. 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, his account 
of the Scyths, i. 337. 

— of Corinth, ii. 141. 

Aristides, his address to Themistocles 

at Salamis, ii. 33 ; exploits at Sala- 
rais, ii. 240. 

Aristocrates, ii. 35. 

Aristocyprus, i. 498. 

Aristodfimus, father of Eurysthenes 
and Procles, i. 403: ii. 24, x8o, 
260. 

— ii, T91, 311. 

Aristodicus and the oracle, i. 94, 
Aristogeiton, i. 463; ii. 56, 63. 
Aristolai'ds, i. 30. 

Aristomachus, ii. 24, 180, 260, 
Ariston, king of Sparta, story of, ii. 
29. 

— king of Byzantium, 1. 399. 
Aristonic^, ii. 142. 

Aristonymus, ii. 65. 

Aristophantus, ii. 32. 

Aristophilides, i. 319. 

Arizanti, a Median tribe, i. 61. 
Arizus, ii. 116. 

Armamithras, ii. 117. 

Armenia included in the empire of 
Darius, i. 296, 

Armenians, colonists of the Phry- 
gians, ii. 113; adjoin on the Cili- 
cians, i. 459; included in the troops 
of Xerxes, ii. 113; export wine to 
Babylonia, i. 115. 

Arpoxais, i. 333. 

Arsamenes, ii. iii. 

Arsames (i) son of Ariaramnes, i. 
123 ; ii. 84, 189 ; {2) son of Darius, 

ii. IT2. 

Artaba, i. 114. 

Artabanus dissuades Darius from 
attacking the Scythians, i. 375; 
opposes the invasion of Greece, ii. 


81; colloquy with Xer.xes, ii. S5; 
second colloquy, ii. 102 ; sent back 
to Susa, ii. 104. 

Artabates, ii. tii. 

Artabazus, ii. in; accompanies Xer- 
xes to the Hellespont, ii, 257; dis- 
suades Mardonius from engaging 
at Plataea, ii. 295; quits the field 
without fighting, ii. 308 ; his return 
and route to Asia, ii. 320. 

Artaca, i. 337; ii. 15. 

Artachtees, ii. 90, 130. 

Artachaeus (i) the father of .^rtayntes, 
ii. 259; (2} the father of Otaspes, 
ii. no. 

Artseus (i) the father of Artacheees, 
ii. 90; (2) the father of Azanes, ii. 

III. 

Artaphernes (i) son of Hystaspes, 
made satrap of Sardis, i. 446 ; aids 
Aristagoras against Naxos, i. 449 ; 
receives an embassy from Athens, 

i. 474; threatens Athens, i. 490; 
saves the citadel of Sardis, i. 492 ; 
his speech to Histiaeus, ii. i ; puts 
Histiasus to death, ii, 13; (2) son 
of the former, goes with Datis to 
Marathon, ii. 46, 61; commander 
of the Lydians under Xer.xes, ii. 
114. 

Artaxer.xes, ii, 48 ; sends gifts to 
descendants of Mascames, ii. 126 ; 
embassy sent to him by the Argives, 

ii. 150. 

Artayctes, ii. 115; his impiety, ii. 
334; his punishment, ii. 336. 

Artaynta, ii. 330. 

Artayntes, ii. 329. 

Artazostra, ii. 20, 

Artembares, a Median noble, i. 69. 

Artemis, her temple at Ephesus, i. 
14; identified with Bubastis or 
Pasht, i. 167, 215, 228; her temple 
at Samos, i. 270 ; at Delos, i. 349 ; 
at Byzantium, i. 378 ; her worship 
by the Thracians, i. 437 ; by the 
Paeonians, i. 348; at Brauron, ii. 
72; at Artemisium, ii. 164. 

Artemisia, assists Xerxes, ii. 121 ; her 
advice to him at Salamis, ii. 227; 
her conduct there, ii. 235; consulted 
by him after the battle, ii. 244; 
entrusted with the care of his sons, 
ii. 245. , 

Artemisium, ii. 163; battle at, 11. 
201. 

Artimpasa, i. 361. 

Artiscus, i. 379. 

Artochmes, ii. 113. 
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Artontes (i) father of Bag^us, i. 313; 
{2) son of Mardonius, ii. 318, 

Artybius and his horse, i. 497. 

Artyntes, ii. in, 

Artyphius, ii. xii, 

Artystbiie, i. 294; ii. 112. 

Ariira, i. 233. 

Aryandes, i. 415. 

Aryenis, i. 42. 

Asbystse, i. 417, 

Ascalon, i. 63. 

Aschy, i. 343. 

Asia, chief tracts of, i. 349 ; bound- 
aries, i. 353; meaning of term, i, 
3 S 4 - 

— wife of Prometheus, i. 354. 

Asias, a tribe at Sardis, i. 354. 

Asies, i. 354. 

Asind, ii. 230. 

Asmach, meaning of, i. 147. 

Asdnides, ii. 166. 

Asopians, ii. 277. 

AsopoddruSj ii. 309. 

Asdpus (1) a river of Boeotia, ii. 55, 
289 ; (2) a river of Malis, ii. 176, 
278. 

Asp, the, i. 175. 

Aspathines, i. 283, 288. 

Assa, ii. 132. 

Asses, wild, ii. 117. 

AssSsus, i. II. 

Assyria, boundaries of, i. 5 ; its great 
cities, i, 104 ; its fertility, i. 114 ; 
derivation of the word, ii. no. 

Assyrian writing, i. 377, 

Assyrians, hold empire of Asia, i. 58 ; 
attacked by Phraortes, i. 61 ; by 
Cyaxares, i. 62; conquered by 
Cyaxares, i. 64 ; their king, Sen- 
nacherib, i. 2 [7 ; included in the 
empire of Darius, i. 295 ; furnish i 
troops to Xerxes, ii. 109 ; some- j 
times called Syrians, ii. no. 

Astacus, i. 471. 

Astartd, i, 196. 

Aster, i, 467. 

Astrabacus, ii, 33. 

Astyages marries Aryenis, i. 42 ; suc- 
ceeds Cyaxares; his visions, i, 64; 
discovers Cyrus, i. 69; his cruel 
revenge on Harpagus, i. 70; con- 
sults the Magi, i. 71 ; defeated by 
Cyrus, i. 76 ; kept in captivity, i. 
78 ; 

Asychis, his brick pyramid, i, 214, 

Atarantians, i, 423. 

Atarbechis, i. 157. 

Atarneus, i, 95 ; ii, 2. 

Atargatis, i. 63. 


Athamas, story of, ii. 174. 

Athdnades, ii. 184. 

Athenagoras, ii. 320. 

Athend, names of; Assesia, i. n; 
Alea, i, 36 ; ii. 310 ; Crastias, i. 
457 ; Pronaia, ii, 212 ; Poliuchus, 
i. 95 ; Pallenis, i. 33 ; Polias, i. 
479 ; Sciras, ii, 239 ; worshipped 
by the Auseans of Africa, i. 421, 
j26 ; at Troy, ii. loi ; Sigeum, 
i. 490; Cyrend, i. 240; Lindus, 

i. 241 ; Pedasus, i. 103 ; her special 
worship at Athens, ii. 215, 218, 
220. 

Athenians, their antiquity, ii. 155 ; 
fixity of abode, ii. 156 ; their Pe- 
lasgic origin, i. 28 ; ii. 216; they 
were lonians, i. 86, 87; their 
presence at Troy, ii. 155, 286 ; 
their war with the Amazons, ii. 
286; their reception of fugitive 
Cadmeians, i. 464 ; their behaviour 
to the Pelasgi who fortified the 
Acropolis, ii. 71 ; their increase in 
power on the adoption of free in- 
stitutions, i. 477 ; their merits at 
the time of the Persian war, ii, 141 ; 
their conduct at Artemisium, ii. 
204 ; atSalamis, ii. 239 ; at Platasa, 

ii. 280, 298, 308 ; at Mycald, ii. 
326; they take Sestos, ii, 335; 
their war with the Peloponnesians, 
ii. 312; with the Carystians, ii. 
328. 

Athens, its condition in the time of 
Croesus, i. 30; altar of the twelve 
gods at, i. 132 ; tyrants expelled 
from, i, 468 ; under Clisthenes, 
i. 469; the "Accursed,” i. 473; 
war with the Thebans, i. 477; 
attempt to seize the statues, i. 480 ; 
its population, i. 491 ; attacked by 
Spartans under Anchiiiiolius, i. 
467; attacked by Cleomenes, i. 
468 ; resists him, i. 474 ; threatened 
by a Peloponnesian army, i. 475; 
its escape ; defeats Chalcideans 
and Boeotians, i. 476 ; wars with 
Thebes, i. 477, 478; wars with 
Egina, i. 483; refuses to receive 
back Hippias, i. 490 ; aids Arista- 
goras, i. 492; withdraws after the 
battle of Ephesus, i. 493 ; mourns 
tlie fall of Miletus, ii. 10 ; prevails 
on Sparta to attack Egina, ii. 23 ; 
receives the Eginetan hostages, ii. 
35; refuses to restore them, ii. 41 ; 
renews the war with Egina, ii. 44 ; 
defeats the Eginetans, ii. 45J aids 
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Eretria against Datis, ii. 49 ; sends 
array to Marathon, ii. 51 ; battle 
there, ii. 58 ; threatened by Persian 
fleet, ii. 59 ; in danger from internal 
treachery, ii. 62 ; consults the Del- 
phic oracle about Xerxes, ii. 142; 
becomes a maritime power, ii. 145 ; 
deserted on the approach of Xerxes, 
ii. 215; attacked by him, 218; its 
acropolis and Mars’ Hill, ii. 219; 
the acropolis burnt, ii. 220; re- 
occupied by Athenians, ii. 249; 
rejects the embassy of Mardonius, 
ii. 268 ; Mardonius takes it, ii. 271 ; 
destroys it utterly on quitting At- 
tica, ii. 276. 

Athor, i. 156. 

Athos, canal of, ii. 90, 91. 

— Mount, ii. 90; dangerous 
character of its coast, ii. 20, 49. 

Athribis, i. 232. 

Athrys, i, 356. 

Atlantes, i, 424. 

Atlas, Mount, i. 424. 

— ■ river, i. 356. 

Atossa, i. 2S2, 294, 316 ; ii. 75. 

Attaginus, banquet of, ii. 278; de- 
manded by the Greeks; makes 
his escape, ii. 319. 

Attic tribes, i. 469. 

Attica, its three districts, i. 30; the 
primitive country of the olive, i. 
479 ; not suited generally for the 
movements of cavalry, ii. 277 ; in- 
vaded four times by the Dorians, 
i. 476. 

Atys (i) son of Crcesus, i, 20; (2) 
son of Manes, i. 5, 57; ii. 113; 
(3) father of Pythius, ii. 93. 

Auchatae, i. 333. 

Augila, i. 417. 

Auras, i. 356. 

Auschisae, i. 417. 

Auseans, i. 420, 427. 

Autodicus, ii. 319. 

Autonoiis, ii. 213. 

Auxesia, i. 479. 

Axius, ii. 133. 

Axus, i. 407. 

Azanes, ii. in. 

Azania, ii. 66. 

Aziris, i. 409, 416. 

Azotus (Ashdod), i. 63; siege of, 
i. 228. 

B. 

Babylon, its vast size, i. 104; its 
walls, i. 105 ; its plan and defences, 
i. 106; temple of Belus, i. 107; 


golden image of Bel and treasures ; 
plundered by Xerxes, i. loS ; 
captured by Cyrus, i. 113; its 
boats, i. 115; costume, i. 116; 
seals, i. 116; wife sales, i. 117; 
treatment of the sick; burial of 
the dead, i. 118; Ichthyophagi, i. 
119 ; captured by Darius, i. 329. 

Babylonia, its productiveness, i. 114. 

Babylonians, assist Cyaxares against 
Alyattes, i. 42; fear the growing 
power of the )kledes, i. 109 ; make 
alliance with Crcesus, i. 44; dress 
of, i. 116; customs, i. 1x7; revolt 
from Darius, i. 325; reduced and 
punished, i. 330; included in the 
ninth satrapy, i, 296 ; form part of 
the army of Xerxes, ii. 109. 

Bacchiadae, i. 485. 

Bacis, oracle of, ii. 205, 232 ; fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy, ii. 241, 296. 

Bactra, ii. 5. 

Bactria, i. 91 ; included in Persia ; 
Barcceans placed there, i. 434; 
governed by Masistes, ii. 333. 

Bactrians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. iii ; chosen by Mar- 
donius to remain, li. 251 ; engaged 
at Platma, ii. 289. 

Badres, i. 415; ii. 114. 

Bagoeus, i. 313; ii. 115. 

Ball, game of, i. 57. 

Barca (i) in Africa, founding of; 
site and name, i. 41 1 ; captured 
by Pheretima, i. 433 ; (2) in 

Bacdia, i. 434. 

Barchans, give themselves up to 
Cambyses, i. 249 ; murder Arcesi- 
laiis III., i. 414 ; acknowledge the 
act as that of the nation, i. 415; 
besieged by the Persians, i. 432; 
carried away captive, i. 433; settled 
in Bactria, i. 434. 

B.iris, i, 187. 

Basileides, ii. 260. 

Bassaces, ii. 114. 

Battiadee, dynasty of, i. 413. 

Battus, meaning of, i. 408. 

Battus L, son of Polymnestus ; 
parentage and early history ; con- 
sults the oracle on his voice, i. 
408 ; settles at Platea, i. 409 ; re- 
moves to Gyrene; and reigns 
there, i. 410. 

— II., the Happy, i. 410; de- 
feats Apries, i. 41 1. 

— III. , the Lame ; deprived of 
his chief privileges, i. 412, 
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Becos, story of, i. 129. 

Beer, Egyptian, i. 177. 

Bel, worship of, i, 107. 

Belbina, ii. 257. 

Belus, father of Ninus, i. 5 ; perhaps 
the same as Zeus Belus, i. 107. 

Bermius, Mount, i. 264. 

Bessi, ii. 128. 

Bias of Prigne, i. 15, 99. 

Bias, brother ofMelampus, ii. 292. 

Birds in Egypt, i. 174; used as food, 
i. 177. 

Bisaltae, ii. 129, 253. 

Bisaltes, ii. 12. 

Bisaltia, ii. 129. 

Bisanthd, ii. 141. 

Bistonis, lake, ii. 128. 

Bithynians, originally from Thrace, 
i. 114; conquered by Crcesus, i. 
IS ; served in the army of Xerxes, 
i. 1 14. 


Bito, i. 17. 

Bitumen springs at Is, i. 106. 

Black doves, myth of the, i. 165. 

Boats on the Euphrates, i. 115 ; 
Egyptian, i. 186, 187. 

Bcebels, lake, ii. 136. 

Boeotia, formerly Cadmeis, i. 162; 
traversed by Xerxes, ii. 211 ; en- 
tered by Mardonius, ii. 270 ; en- 
tered by the allied Greeks, ii. 280. 

Boeotians, drive out Cadmeians, i. 
464; invade Attica, i. 475; de- 
feated, i. 476 ; continue the war, i. 
479 : join the Persians, ii. 211, 
226 : serve at Platsea, ii. 290 ; in- 
form Mardonius of the change 
made in the position of the Athen- 
ians and Lacedaemonians, ii. 298 ; 
combat the Athenians, ii. 308 ; pro- 
tect the Persian retreat, ii. 309. 

Boges, ii. 126. 

Bolbitine mouth of Nile, i. 139. 

Boreas, invoked by the Athenians, ii. 
172. 


Borsippa, temple at, i. 60. 
Borysthenes, river, i. 340, 355, 359. 

— town, i. 371, 372. 
Borysthenites, people of the city of 
Borysthenes, or Olbia, i. 341, 372. 
Bosphorus, Cimmerian, i. 336, 344, 

334- 

— Thracian, i. 375, 376. 
Bottirea, ii. 133. 

Bottieeans, ii 257. 

Branchidce, oracle of, i. 24, 55, 93, 


230, 452 ; 11. 9. __ 
Brauron, i. 402 ; ii. 72. 
Briantica, ii. 127. 


Bricks, Egyptian, use of, i. 215. 

Brigians, ii. 113. 

Brongus, river, i. 357. 

Brooches, Argive and Eginetan, i. 
482. 

Brundusium, i. 383. 

Bryges, ii. 113, 168. 

Bubares, i. 444 ; ii. 90, 263. 

Bubastis, i. 167, 171,215; the temple 
of, i. 216 ; the nome of, i. 232. 

— an Egyptian goddess, 1 . 215, 
228. 

Bucolic mouth of Nile, i. 139. 

Budii, Median tribe, i. 61. 

Budini, i. 342, 386. 

Bulls, ii. 139, 140. 

Bura, i. 87. 

Busas, Median tribe, i. 61. 

Busiris, feast of Isis at, i. 168 ; the 
nome of, i. 232. 

Butacidas, i. 458. 

Buto, i. 167 ; temple at, i. 227, 

Bybassian, Chersonese, i. 103. 

Byblus, i. 184. 

Byzantium, i, 401,446, 494; ii. 15, 
320. 


C. 

Cabalians (i) of Asia, i. 114, 295; 

(2) of Africa, i. 417. 

Cabiri, i. 164, 264. 

Cadmeian characters, i. 465. 

— victory, i. 98. 

Cadmeians, i. 28, 464, 466 ; ii. 286. 
Cadmus, son of Agenor, i. 162, 403, 

464.465. 

— son of Scythas, 11. 156. 
Cadytis, i. 229, 244. 

Cteneus, i. 485. 

Cai'cus, river, ii. too ; plain of, ii. 13. 
Calacta, ii. 10. 

Calami, ii. 323. 

Calantian Indians, i. 298. 

Calasirians, i. 232, 233 ; ii. 290- 
Caiatians, i. 264. 

Calchas, ii. 119. 

Cald Actd, ii. 10. 

Calendar, Egyptian, i. 178. 
Callatebus, ii. 95. 

Calliades, ii. 218. 

Callias of Elis, i. 457. 

— of Athens, son of Hipponicus. 
ii. 150. 

— of Athens, son of Phaenippus, 
ii. 62. 

Callicrates, ii. 311. 

'lallimachus, ii. 58. 

Callipedae, i. 339. 
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Calliphon, i. 312. 

Callipolis, ii. 151. 

Calliste, i. 403. , 

Calydna, ii. 122, 

Calynda, i. loi. 

Camarina, ii. 152. 

Cambyses II., father of Cyrus, i. 24, 
6S- 

— III., son of Cyrus, i. 128 ; his 
expedition against Egypt, i. 243; 
his treatment of Psammenitus, i. 
249, and of the corpse of Araasis, 
i. 251 ; his embassy to Ethiopia, i. 
253 ; his expedition, i. 255 ; his 
attack on the Aramonians, i. 256 ; 
stabs Apis, i. 258 ; his madness, i. 
259 ; his various outrages, i. 259, 
263 ; reproaches Prexaspcs, i. 278 ; 
wounds himself, i. 279 ; final 
address and death, i. 280. 
Cameirus, i. 87. 

Camels, i. 46, 301 ; ii. 117, 133. 
Camicus, ii. 160. 

Camps, i. 196. 

Campsa, ii. 133. 

Cana, Mount, ii. 100. 

Canals, dug by Sesostris, i. 193; 

canal to the Red Sea, i. 228. 
Canastrssum, Cape, ii. 132. 
Candaules of Lydia, i. 5. 

— of Caria, ii. 12 1. 

Cannibals, i. 299. 

Canobic mouth of Nile, i, 139, 197, 
239. 

Canobus, 1. 138, 187. 

Cantons of lower and upper Egypt, 
i. 232. 

Caphareus, Cape, ii. 200. 
Cappadocia, invaded by Crcesus, i. 
40. 

Cappadocians, included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, i. 295 ; formed part 
of the army of Xer.xes, ii. 113; 
called Syrians by the Greeks, i. 39. 
Captive Egyptians, i. 193. 

Captives, by Persians, i. 250; by 
Scythians, i. 363 ; by the Tauri, i. 
384; their ransom among the 
Greeks, i. 477 ; ii. 38, 

Car, i. loi. 

Carcinitis, i. 360, 383. 

Cardamyl6, ii. 230. 

Cardia, i. 15 ; ii. 107, 334. 

Carenus, ii. 162. 

Carian girls, story of, i. 88. 

— Zeus, i. loi, 469. 

Carians, i, 100 ; submit to Harpagus, 
i. 103 ; position in Asia Minor, i. 
100 ; taken into pay by Psammeti- 


chus, i. 225 ; fight against Camby- 
ses in Egypt, i. 247 ; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, i. 295 ; re- 
volt from the Persians, i. 494; 
attacked by Daurises, i, 500 ; con- 
quered, ii. 12 ; furnish ships to 
Xerxes, ii. 119; solicited to revolt 
by Themistocles, ii. 205, 206 ; 
their inventions, i. 100; dress, i. 
482 ; language, i. lor ; often em- 
ployed as mercenaries, i. 226. 

Carina, ii. 100. 

Carneian festival, ii. 181. 

Carpathus, island, i. 268. 

Carpis, river, i. 357. 

Carthage, i. 252. 

Carthaginians, help the Tyrrhenians 
against the Phocreans, i. 97 ; 
threatened by Cambyses, i. 253 ; 
invade Sicily, ii. 157. 

Caryanda, i. 353. 

Carystians, bribe Themistocles, ii. 
250 ; their lands ravaged, ii. 255 ; 
war with Athens, ii. 328. 

Carystus, i. 347; captured by the 
Persians, ii. 49. 

Casambus, ii. 35. 

Casius, Mount, i. 131, 229, 245. 

Casmente, ii. 152. 

Caspatyrus, i. 300, 353. 

Caspian Sea, i. 120, 350. 

Caspians, ii. in. 

Cassandan6, i. 128, 243. 

Cassia, i. 304. 

Cassiterides, i. 306. 

Castalian spring at Delphi, ii. 213. 

Casthansea, ii. 167. 

Cataracts, i. 139. 

Catarractes, river, ii. 93. 

Catiari, i. 333. 

Cats, Egyptian, i. 171. 

Caucasa, i. 450. 

Caucasus, iMount, i. 63 ; bounds the 
Caspian on the west, i. 121 ; limit 
of the Persian rule, i. 298. 

Caucons, i. 88, 404. 

Caunians, i. 100, loi, 104. 

Caunus, i. 494. 

Cayster, i. 492. 

Caystrobius, i. 337. 

Ceans, at Salamis, ii. 216. 

Cecrops, ii. 216. 

Celsense, ii. 93. 

Celeas, i. 458. 

Celts, i. 357, 150. 

Ceos, in Attica, ii. 231. 

Cephallenia, ii. 288. 

Cephenians, name of Persians, ii. 
108, 
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Cepheus, il 109, 149. 

Cephissus, river, ii. 210. 

— father of Thyia, ii. 165. 
Ceramic Gulf, i. 103. 

Cercas6rus, i. 138, 139, 187. 
Cercopians, ii. 185. 

Cercuri, ii. 121. 

Chalcedoa, i. 446. 

Chalcedonians, called “blind” by 
Megabazus, i. 401 ; remove to 
Mesembria, ii. 15. 

Chalcideans of Euboea, their war 
with Eretria, i. 492 ; attack Athens, 
i. 475 ; defeated by the Athenians, 
i, 476 ; present at Artemi sium, ii. 
197 ; at Salamis, ii. 216 ; at Pla- 
tsea, ii. 288. 

— of Thrace, ii. 258. 

Chalcis, i. 475. 

Chaldaeans, i. 107, 108 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, ii. no. 

Chalestra, ii. 133. 

Chalybes, reduced by Croesus, i. 15 ; 

serve in army of Xenxes, ii. 114. 
Champsce, i. 173. 

Charadra, ii. 210. 

Charaxus, i. 213. 

Charilaiis, i. 323. 

Charillus, ii, 260. 

Charopinus, i. 492. 

Chemmis, island, i. 227. 

— city, i. 182; nome, i. 
232. 

Cheops, i. 207: his causeway and 
pyramid, i. 208. 

Chephren, i, 210, 

Cherasmis, ii. 115. 

Chersis, i, 494 ; ii. 121, 201, 
Chersonese, Thracian, under Miltia- 
des, son of Cypselus, ii. 15 ; under 
Miltiades, son of Cimon, ii. 18, 333. 
— Rugged, i. 383. 

Chians, help Miletus, i. ii ; surrender 
Pactyas, i. 94; refuse to sell the 
CEnussm, i. 97 ; refuse to give His- 
timus ships, ii. 12 ; at the battle of 
Ladd, ii. 7 ; submit to Persians, ii. 
14; send ambassadors to Leoty- 
chides, ii. 260. 

Chileiis, ii. 274. 

Chilon, i. 30; ii. 31, 194. 

Chios, i. 86. 

Choaspes, river, i. in, 460, 462. 
Chcereae, ii. 49. 

Choereatas, i. 471. 

Choerus, ii. 160. 

Chorasmians, ii. in. 

Chromius, i. 48. 

Ciconians, ii. 107, 128. 


Cilicia, i. 42 its divisions, i. 151 ; 
its boundaries, i, 462 

Cilicians, not reduced by Creesus, i. 
15; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 205 ; border on Cappa- 
docia, i. 460 ; engaged in battle of 
Ladd, ii. 3: serve in the fleet 
of Xerxes, ii. 119; their name of 
Hypachaei, ii. 119. 

Cilix, ii. 119. 

Cilia, i, 89. 

Cimmeria, i. 335. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, i, 335. 

Cimmerians, their ejection, i. 9 ; 
settle at Sindpd, i. 336. 

Cimon, father of Miltiades, ii, 15 ; 
murdered by the Pisistratidse, ii 

52- 

— son of Miltiades, ii. 70, 127. 

Cineas, i. 467. 

Cinnamon, i. 305. 

Cinyps, river, i. 419, 456 ; fertility of 
the Cinyps region, i. 431. 

Circumcision, i. 154; its antiquity, 
i. 191. 

Cissia, included in the empire of 
Darius, i. 296; adjoins the Matieni, 

i. 460; Susa, its capital, i. 462 ; 
its town, Ardericca, ii. 61. 

Cissian gates of Babylon, i. 329. 

Cissians, serve in the army of Xerxes 
as footmen, ii. rog ; as horsemen, 

ii. 1 17 ; defeated at Thermopylae, 
ii. 183. 

Cithaeron, ii. 143; occupied by the 
Greeks, ii. 280, 283. 

Cius, i. 501. 

Clazomenae, i. 86 ; attacked by Aly- 
attes, i. 10 ; taken by Artaphernes 
and Otanes, i. 501. 

Cleades, ii. 319. 

Cleander of Phigalea, ii. 40. 

— of Sicily (i) son of Pantares, 
ii, 151 ; (2) son of Hippocrates, 
ii. 152. 

Cleobis and Bito, i. 17. 

Cleodaeus, ii. 180, 260. 

Cleorabrotus, i. 455; commands at 
the Isthmus, ii. 228 ; dies, ii. 
27s. 

Cleomenes, i, 324; son of Anaxan- 
dridas, i. 454; his reception of 
Aristagoras, i. 459 ; aids Isagoras, 
i. 472; expelled from Athens, i. 
473 ; his second expedition, i, 475 ; 
visits Egina, ii. 23 ; quarrels with 
Demaratus, ii. 29; bribes the or- 
acle, ii. 32 : attacks the Eginetans 
a second time, ii. 33; his flight 
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and death, ii, 35, 36 ; his drunken 
habits, ii, 40; his madness, ii. 36, 
40. 

Cleonag, ii. 91. 

Clinias, his family, ii. 204. 

Clisthenes of Athens, his policy, i. 
469, 472 ; goes into exile, i. 473 ; 
recalled, 474. 

of Sicyon, his war with 
Argos, i. 470 ; his religious changes, 
i. 471 ; his new arrangement of the 
Sicyonian tribes, i. 471 ; his mode 
of marrying his daughter, ii. 65, 
67. 

Clytiads, ii. 291. 

Cnidians, colonists from Lacedm- 
mon, i. 103 : submit to Harpagus, 

i. 104; their friendship with the 
Tarentines, i. 320 ; save some Cy- 
reneans, i. 414. 

Cnidus, i. 87. 

Cnosthus, ii. 43. 

Cno.ssian, i. 311. 

Cobon, ii. 32. 

Codrus, his sons, ii. 324. 

— son of Melanthus, i. 88. 
Coenyra, i. 22. 

Coes, i. 382, 438, 453. 

Coined money, i. 57 ; coins of Ary- 
andes, i. 415: ii. 30; of Darius, 

ii. 30. 

Coleus, i. 406. 

Colaxais, i. 333. 

Colchians, identified with Egyptians, 
i. 192; furnish annual gifts to 
Darius, i. 298 ; serve in army of 
Xerxes, ii. 115. 

Colchis, i. 2. 

Cdlias, ii, 241. 

Colophon, i. 86; taken by Gyges, 

i. 9. 

Colophonians, excluded from the 
Apaturia ; seize Smyrna, i. 89. 
Colossas, ii. 94. 

Colossal monuments, i. 55; erected 
by Sesostris, i. 194, 

Coloured races, i, 191, 

Combreia, ii. 133. 

Compsatus, river, ii. 128. 

Coniasan, i. 467, 

Conspirators, Persian, i, 283. 
Contadesdus, river, i. 379. 

Copais, Lake, ii, 262. 

Corcyra, founded by Corinth, i. 270. 
Corcyrsean boys, i. 270. 

Corcyraeans, kill Lycophron, i. 273 ; 
punished by Periander, i. 270 ■ 
stand aloof in the war with Xerxes, 

ii. 159 - 


Coressus, i. 492. 

Corinth, works of art at, i. 233. 
Corinthians, governed by the Bac- 
chiadae, i. 485 ; ruled then by 
tyrants, Cypselus, i. 488; Periah- 
der, i. 12, 270, 487; quarrel with 
Corcyraeans ; join in siege of 
Samos, i. 270; refuse to engage 
the Athenians, i. 475 ; oppose the 
war, i, 485 ; aid the Athenians 
against Egina, ii. 43 ; send troops 
to Thermopylae, ii. 179 ; send ships 
to Arteraisium, ii. 197 ; to Salamis, 
ii. 215 ; their conduct in the battle, 
ii. 329; send troops to Platasa, 
ii. 286; absent from the battle, 
ii. 309; their conduct at Mycalif, 
ii. 328 : respect mechanics, i* 233 ; 
their dress, i. 482. 

Corobius, i. 406. 
iloronaea, i. 478. 

Corsica, i. 97. 

Corhcans, ii. 157. 

Corselets, linen, i. 240. 

Corycian cave at Delphi, ii. 212. 
'^orydallus, ii. 184. 
iorys, river, i. 246. 

Cos, i. 87; ii, 122. 

Cotys, i. 354. 

Cranaans, ii. 216. 

Cranaspes, i. 312. 

"Iranon, i, 66. 

Crastias, i. 457. 

"rastis, river, i. 457. 

Crathis, river, i, 87. 

Cremni, i. 341, 387. 

Creston, i. 29. 

Crestonia, ii. 133. 

Cretans, send colony to Lycia, i. 
102; consulted by Therreans, i. 
405 f advised by the Delphic oracle 
not to aid the Greeks, ii. 159 ; 
Cretan pirates, i. 2. 

Crete, misfortunes of, ii. 161. 

Cretines of Rhegium, ii. 158. 

— of Magnesia, ii. 172. 

Crinippus, ii. 157. 

Crissean plain, ii. 210. 

Critalla, ii. 92. 

Critobulus of Cyrene, i. 240. 

— ofTor6n6, ii. 258. 

Crius, ii. 23, 35, 238. 

Crocodile, account of, i. 171 ; honours 
paid to; modes of catching, i. 
173; found only in the Nile and 
’the Indus, i. 353. 

Crocodilopolis, i. 221. 

Croesus, besieges Ephesus and other 
cities, i. 14 ; his conquests, i. 15 ; 
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visited by Solon, i. i6; loses his 
son, Atys, i. 23 ; consults oracles, 
i. 24, 27, 49, 53: his magnificen 
offerings at Delphi, i. 25 ; hi: 
alliances, i. 44 ; sends an embass’ 
to Sparta, i. 38 ; invades Cappa- 
docia, i. 39 ; successful passagf 
of the Halys ; retreats befor( 
Cyrus, i. 43 ; captured by him ir 
Sardis, i. 50 ; his deliverance from 
burning, i. 51 ; his advice to Cyrus 
i. 52; his message to Apollo, i, 
53 ; his numerous offerings, i. 54 
advises Cyrus about Sardis, i 
92; and about Tomyris, i. 122 
his treatment by Cambyses, i 
263. 

Crophi and Mophi, i. 145. 

Crossaea, ii. 133. 

Crotona, i, 319 ; war with Sybaris 
i. 457 . 

Crotoniats, good physicians, i. 316 
rescue Deraocedes, i. 319 ; assisted 
by Dorieus, i. 457 ; .send a ship b 
Salamis, ii. 217. 

Crystal coffins, i. 255. 

Cubit, i. 105. 

Cuphagoras, ii. 60. 

Curium, i. 498. 

Cyansean islands, i. 375. 

Cyaxares, son of Phraortes, i. 40, 
disciplines the Medes, i. 61 ; attacks 
Nineveh, i. 62 ; his war with the 
Scythians; takes Nineveh, i. 64. 
Cybebd, i. 493. 

Cybfild, i. 370, 493. 

Cyberniscus, ii. 121. 

Cyclades, i, 449. 

Cydipp^, ii. 158, 

Cydonia, i. 267, 276. 

Cydrara, ii, 95, 

Cylinders, Babylonian, i. 116, 
Cyllestis, i. 177. 

Cyiiyrians, ii, 152. 

Cylon, his revolt, ii. 473. 

Cymasans, receive Pactyas, i. 93; 
send him to Mytilend, i. 94; dis- 
miss their tyrant, i. 454. 

Cymd, called Phriconis, i. 89 ; taken 
by the Persians, i. 501 ; Persian 
fleet winters at, ii. 259. 

Cynregyrus, ii. 58, 

Cynesians, i. 150, 357, 

Cyniscus, ii. 34, 

Cyno, i. 66, 73. 

Cynosarges, i, 468 ; ii. 59, 

Cynosura, ii. 231, 

Cynurians, ii. 230. 

Cypria, i. 199. 


Cyprus, its early history; subdued 
by Amasis, i. 241 ; submits to 
the Persians, i. 253 ; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, i. 295 ; 
revolts from the Persians, i. 494 ; 
attacked by the Persians, i. 496; 
enslaved, i. 498 ; furnishes ships at 
Ladd, ii. 3 ; contributes to fleet of 
Xerxes, ii, 118 ; Cyprian races, ii. 
119 ; Cyprian kings, i. 497; ii. 118. 
Cypselus, father of Periander, his 
history, i. 487. 

— father of Miltiades, ii. 15. 
Cyraunis, pitch-wells of, i. 429. 
Cyrenasans, conversation with Etear- 

chus, i. 149 : early history of, i. 
410; favoured by Amasis, i, 
240; submit to Cambyses, i. 248, 
414; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i, 295 ; good physicians, 
i. 316; friends of the Samians, 
i. 406. 

Cyrdnd, settlement at, i. 410 ; harvest 
' season at, i, 431. 

Cyrnus, city, ii. 328. 

— hero, i. 99. 

— island, i. 97. 

Cyrus, the Great, captures Croesus 
in Sardis, i. 45; legend of his 
birth, i. 65 ; education, i, 68 ; 
revolts from Astyages, i. 74; de- 
feats him, i. 24, 76; his reply to 
the lonians, i. 84 ; receives a Spar- 
tan herald, i. 91 ; proceeds to 
Agbatana; sends Mazares to 
crush the Lydian revolt, i. 92; 
extends his dominion over Ionia, 
i, 99 ; his Babylonian e.xpedition, 
i. in; diverts the Gyndes, i, 
112; his expedition against the 
Massagetas, i. 119; his dream 
about Darius, i. 123 ; his death, 

i. 125: his reply to Artembares, 

ii. 337. 

Cythera, island, i. 47; temple of 
Aphrodite in, i. 63 ; judgment of 
Chilon concerning, ii. 194. 
Cythnians, send ships to Salamis, 
ii. 217, 

iythnus, i. 118. 

Cytissorus, ii. 175. 

Cyzicus, i. 337, 370. 

D. 

Daans, i. 75. 

Dadicas, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296; furnish troops to 
Xerxes, ii. in. 
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Dsedalus, ii. i6o. 

Daraasithymus, ii. 121, 236. 

Damasus, ii. 65. 

Damia, i. 479. 

Danae, i. 182 ; ii. 25, 109, 149. 

Danaiis, i. 183, 188 ; ii, 120 ; 

daughters of, i. 241. 

Daphnae, i. 148, 193. 

Daphnis, i. 399. 

Dardanians, i. 112. 

Dardanus, i. 499 ; ii. loi. 

Darics, ii. 94. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, opens the 
tomb of Nitocris, i. in ; suspected 
Cyrus, i. 124; his attempt to set 
up his statue before the temple of 
Hephaestus at Memphis, i. 194; 
finishes canal of Necos, i. 228 ; 
conspires against Smerdis; con- 
sults with the other conspira- 
tors, i. 184 ; his speech in favour of 
monarchy, i. 291; becomes king, 
i. 293 ; his wives, i. 294 ; ii. 74 ; 
his revenue, i. 297 ; punishes Inta- 
phernes, i. 308 ; cured by Demo- 
cSdes, i. 316 ; takes Samos, i. 320; 
takes Babylon, i. 327 ; his prepara- 
tions for invading Scythia, i. 375 ; 
surveys the Eu.xine ; his bilin- 
gual inscription near Byzan- 
tium, i. 377 ; his inscription at the 
Tearus, i. 379; crosses the Ister, 
i. 381 ; his Scythian campaign, 
i. 392 ; receives a symbolic present, 
i. 396; his punishment of Ary- 
andes, i. 415 ; his message to 
Histissus, i. 445; hears of the 
burning of Sardis, i, 494; sends 
Histiffius to the coast, i. 496 ; sends 
expedition against Athens and Ere- 
tria, ii. 46; his sons dispute the 
succession, ii. 74. 

•— son of Xerxes, ii. 330. 

Dascyleium, i. 310 ; ii. 15. 

Dascylus, i. 6. 

Datis, expedition of, ii. 46; his mes- 
sage to the Delians, ii. 47: his 
capture of Eretria, ii. 49 ; his de- 
feat at Marathon, ii. 58 ; his 
vision, ii. 61. 

Datum, ii. 313. 

Daurises, i. 499. 

Day, divisions of the, i. 236. 

Debt, law of, in Egypt, i. 214. 

Decel^a, situation of, ii. 46, 277. 

Decelus, ii. 312. 

Deinomenes, ii. 146. 

Deioces, i. 59. 

Deiphonus, ii. 321. 


Delian lake, i, 234. 

Delians, their account of the Hyper- 
borean offerings, i. 347; fly from 
Datis, ii. 47. 

Deliura, ii. 61. 

Delos, visited by Datis, ii. 47 ; earth- 
quake there, ii, 48 ; station of the 
Greek fleet after Salamis, ii. 261, 
320. 

Delphi, oracle at, receives gifts from 
Midas and Gyges, i. 9 ; consulted 
by Alyattes ; orders the re- 
building of the temple of Athene 
Assesia, i. ii ; consulted and re- 
warded by Croesus, i. 25, 49, 53 ; 
consulted by Lycurgus, i. 34 ; by 
the Spartans, i, 35; temple at, 
burnt and rebuilt, i. 239 ; its answer 
to the Siphnians, i. 275 ; consulted 
by Grinus, i. 405 ; consulted by 
Battus, i. 408 ; its influence on 
colonisation, i. 410; consulted by 
Arcesilaiis, i. 413 ; bribed by Alc- 
mseonidae, i. 467 ; by Cleomenes, 
ii, 32 ; foretold the fate of Miletus, 
ii, 9; consulted by the Dolonci, 
ii. 15 ; by the Argives, ii. 37 ; by 
Glaucus, ii. 42 ; by the Athenians 
about Xerxes, ii. 142; by the 
Cretans, ii. 159 ; the people of, 
commanded to pray to the winds , 
ii, 165 ; attacked by the Persians ; 
the Corycian cave, ii. 212 ; pro- 
digies at the invasion of Xerxes, 
ii. 213; Delphic tripod, history, 
ii. 316. 

Delta of the Nile, i. 136 ; its extent 
and recent formation, i. 138. 

Demaratus, his jealousy of Cleo- 
menes, i. 23, 29 ; deposed, i. 32 ; 
story of his birth, i. 33; flie.s to 
Darius, i. 34 ; ii. 75 ; consulted by 
Xerxes, ii. 123, 182 ; confers with 
Xerxes about the Spartans, ii. 193 ; 
his Olympic victory, ii. 34. 

Demarmenus, i. 455 ; ii. 31. 

Demeter, plays dice with Rhampsi- 
nitus, i, 203 ; her mysteries, i. 235 ; 
ii. 8; temples of, i. 361, 466; ii. 
306, 324 ; worshipped as Auxesia 
in Egina, i. 479 ; her worship at 
Eleusis, ii. 225, 

Deraocedes, story of, i. 314. 

Democritus, ii. 216. 

Demonax, legislation of, i. 412. 

Demonoiis, ii. 174. 

Deraophilus, ii. 188. 

Dersaeans, ii. 128. 

Derusiseans, i. 75. 
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Desert, African, i. 425; Indian, i. 
298 ; Scythian, i. 341. 

Deucalion, i. 28. 

Diactorides of Cranon, ii. 66. 

~ of Sparta, ii. 34. 

Diadromes, ii. 188. 

Diccea, ii. 127. 

Dicseus, ii. 224. 

Dice, i. 57. 

Dictyes, i. 428. 

Dictyna, i. 276. 

Didyma, ii. 9. 

Didneces, ii. 190. 

Dindymene, Mount, i. 46. 

Diomed, i. 198. 

Dionysius, the Phocsean, ii. s ; his 
flight, ii. 8. 

Dionysophanes, ii. 318. 

Dionysus, identified with Osiris, i. 
158, 220; antiquity of his worship 
in Egypt, i. 220 ; introduced thence 
into Greece, i. 221 ; by Melampus, 
i. 162 : birth and infancy of Diony- 
sus, i. 221, 305; his worship in 
Egypt, i. 158, 161 ; at Meroe, i. 
147 ; at Nysa, i. 298 ; by the Ara- 
bians, i. 246; by the Geloni, i. 
386 ; by the Thracians, i. 437; at 
Sicyon, i, 471 ; by the Satrae, ii. 128. 

Dioscuri, i, 159, 163 ; ii. 66. 

Dipaeeis, ii. 292. _ 

At.(l)po<f)opev/J.et'ovi 1 . 324 * 

Dithyramb, i. 12, 

Dithyrambus, ii. 191. 

Dium, ii. 91. 

Divination, i. 179. 

Diydlah, river, i. 112. 

Dob^res, i, 440; ii. 129. 

Dodona, origin of, i. 165. 

Dolonci, ii. 15. 

Dolopes, ii. 138, 168. 

Doora, i. 153. 

Dorians, their early migrations, i. 28; 
time of their invasion, i. 476 ; their 
Peloponnesian settlements, ii. 229; 
their occupation of the islands, i. 
loi ; their settlements in Asia, i. 
88 ; Asiatic Dorians conquered by 
Crcesus, i. 15 ; furnish ships to 
Xer.ves, ii. 119; Doric tribes, i. 
471 ; dress, i. 482 ; valour, ii. 124. 

Doricha, ii. 213. 

Dorieus, his adventures, i. 455 ; aids 
Crotona, i. 456 ; death, i. 458. 

Doris, situation, ii. 210. 

Doriscus, i. 492 ; ’ 92 ; description 
of, ii. 107. 

Dorus, i. 28. 

Doryssus, ii. iSo. 


Dotus, ii. 113. 

Dropici, i. 75. 

Drymus, i. 210. 

Dryopis, i. 29 ; ii. 210. 

Dumb-trading, i. 430. 

Dymanatge, i. 472. 

Dymd, i. 87. 

Dyras river, ii. 176. 

Dysorum, i. 442. 

E. 

Ebony, i. 298. 

Ecbatana, i. 60. 

Echecrates, i. 485. 

Echemus, ii. 285, 

Echestratus, ii. 180. 

Echeidorus, river, ii. 133. 

Echinades, i. 134. 

Eclipse of Thales, i. 41 ; eclipse at 
the departure of Xerxes from Sar- 
dis, ii. 98 ; another eclipse, ii. 275, 

Edonians, i. 438, 502 ; their country 
crossed by Xerxes, ii, 128 ; contend 
with the Athenians, ii. 313. 

Egesta, i. 458. 

Egina, island called anciently ^n- 
one, ii. 216 ; received the Athenian 
women and children, ii. 214 ; be- 
sieged by Athens, ii. 313. 

Egina, nymph, i. 478. 

Eginetans, anciently subject to Epi- 
daurus, i. 480; Dorians, ii. 216; 
war with the Samians, i. 276 ; their 
commerce, i. 406; ancient feud 
with the Athenians ; join Thebes 
against Athens, i. 47S ; give 
earth and water to Darius ; re- 
sist Cleomenes, ii. 23; submit to 
him, ii. 35; complain of Leoty- 
chides at Sparta,, ii. 41 ; fail to re- 
cover their hostages, ii. 43 ; renew 
the war with Athens, ii, 44 ; defeat 
the Athenian fleet, ii. 46 ; make 
peace, ii. 146 ; furnish ships at Ar- 
temisium, ii. 197; at Salamis, ii. 
216 : in favour of engaging, ii. 
230; conduct in the battle, ii. 235, 
239 ; furnish troops at Plataaa, ii. 
2S8 ; their grave at Platma, ii. 
318 ; their images of the ^Eacidse, i, 
478 ; dress of their women, i. 482 ; 
their great wealth, ii. 316, 

Egypt, formation of its soil, i. 130 ; 
size, i, 131 ; shape, i. 132 ; peculi- 
arity of its soil, i. 135 ; boundaries, 
i. 139 ; reduced by Cambyses, i, 
248 ; revolted from Darius, ii, 74 ; 
reduced by Xerxes, ii. 77. 
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E^ptian discoveries ; twelve gods, ! Ephialtes, ii, 184. 
i. 130 ; measures, i. 131 ; farm- ! Ephors, their institution, i. 35 ; their 
ing, i. 137; birds, i. 142, 177; power over the kings, i. 454; in 

scribes, i. 145 ; weaving, i, 152;' the camp, ii. 314: exert authority, L 

clothing; writing; habits of 325, 454; their council room, ii. 39. 
cleanliness ; priests’ dresses, i. Epicydes, ii. 41. 

154; gods, i. 158; chronology, Epidaurians, war with Periander, i. 
i. 159, 218 ; musical instruments, 272 ; colonise Egina, ii. 122 ; quar- 

i. 162 ; wine, i. 168 ; veneration for rel with Eglnetans, i. 4S0; their 

animals, i. 170; food, i. 177; worship of Damia and Au.xesia, i. 

songs; dresses; sacred calendar, 479; other rites, i. 480 ; send ships 
i, 178; plants producing oil; to Artemisium, ii. 197 ; to Salamis, 

trees yielding gum ; vessels, i. ii, 216 ; furnish troops at Plataea, 

186 ; kings, i. 188 ; vegetables, ii. 2S8. 

i. 208 ; twelve kings, i. 224 ; ora- Epidaurus, ii, 122. 
cles, i. 226 ; classes, i. 232 ; warn- Epigoni, i, 346, 464. 
ors, i. 233 ; mysteries, i. 235 ; Epistrophus, ii, 65. 
portrait-painting, i. 240; naval Epium, i. 404. 
strength, i. 241 ; ships at Lad(J, ii. Epizelus, story of, ii. 60, 

3 ; shields and helmets, i. 421 ; ii. Epizeph}Tian Locrians, ii. 10. 

118 ; distinguished at Artemisium, Erasinus, river, ii. 37. 

ii. 203 ; troops at Platasa, ii. 290. Erechtheium, i. 479, 

Eton, ii. 92, 129, 254. Erechtheus, ii. 216; temple of, at 

Elseus, ii. 90. 334, 336 ; situation, ii. 66. Athens, and myth connected with 
Elateia, ii. 210. it, ii. 220, 

Elbo, island, i. 217. Eretria, site, i. 492 ; taken by the 

Eleans, their embassy to Psammis, i. Persians, ii. 51. 

230 ; their numerous soothsayers, Eretrians, their war with Chalcis, i. 
i, 316; demolish the cities of the 492; carried captive to Susa, ii. 61; 
Minyans, i. 404 ; their practice settled at Ardericca, ii. 62 ; send 

with respect to mules, i. 346 ; ab- ships to Artemisium, ii. 197 ; to 

sent from Platsa, ii. 314. Salamis, ii. 210 ; furnish troops at 

Elis, an ^tolian estate, ii. 229. Plataea, ii. 288. 

Eicon, i. 456. Eridanus, river, i. 306. 

Elephants’ tusks, i. 298 ; elephants Erinous, ii. 215. 

in Africa, i. 167. Erochus, ii. 210. 

Elephantine, i. 133, 139; Herodotus Erxander, i. 382, 453. 
at, i, 14s ; people of, eat croco- Eiytheia, i. 334. 
diles, i. 173 ; quarries at, i. 237 ; Erythrabolus, i. 196. 

Icthyophagi sent for from, i. 253. Erythrae, in Ionia, i. 86 ; wars with 

Eleusis, battle near, i. 17 ; Cleo- Chios, I ii ; furnishes ships at 
menes attacks, i. 475 ; tomb of battle of Lade, ii. 4. 

Argives at, ii, 286. — in Bosotia, ii. 278, 

Embalming, three modes of, i. 180. Erythraean sea. i. 134. 

Enarees, i. 64, 364. Eryx, i. 456. 

Encheleans, i. 466; ii. 296. Eryxo, i. 412. 

Eneti, i. 117, 438, Etearchus (i) king of the Ammoni- 

Enipeus, river, ii. 136. ans, i. 149 ; (2) king of A.xus in 

Enomotias, i. 35. Crete, i. 407. 

Eordians, ii. 168. Eteocles, i. 466. 

Epaphus, the Greek name of Apis, i. Etesian winds, i. 141. 

226. Ethiopia, i. 146 ; gods of, i. 147 ; un- 

Ephesians, excluded from the Apa- der Egyptian rule, i. 194 ; produc- 
turia, i. 89. tions of, i. 306. 

Ephesus, i. 86 ; attacked by Croesus, Ethiopian kings, i. 189 ; invasion of 
i. 14 : alluvium near, i. 134 ; dis- Egypt by Sabacos, i. 215. 
tance from Sardis, i. 463 ; Athen- Ethiopians’ of Africa, reduced by Ses- 
ianslandat, i, 492; battle near, i. ostris, i. 194; receive soldiers of 
493 ; temple of, i. 222. Psammetichus, i. 148 ; receive am- 
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bassadors of Cambyses, i. 253; 
strength of their bows, i. 254, 259 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, ii. 
Ill ; practise circumcision, i. 191 ; 
their woolly hair, i. 191 ; ii. 112. 
Ethiopians of Asia, included in the 
satrapies of^Darius, i. 296; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, ii. in. 
Euboea, i. 449 ; battle at, ii. 199 ; 
storm off, ii. 202 ; the Hollows, ii. 
203 : Euboic talent, i. 297. 
Eucleides, ii. 152. 

Euesperides, i. 417. 

Euesperites, i. 431. 

Eumenes, ii. 239. 

EumenideSj temple of, ii. 324. 
Eunomus, ii. 260. 

Eunuchs, employed by the Lydians, 

i. 270 ; influence \vith the Persian 
kings, ii. 245. 

Eupalinus, i. 277. 

Euphemidse, i. 405. 

Euphorbus, ii. 50. 

Euphorion of Arcadia, ii. 66. 

— of Athens, i. 228 ; ii. 58. 
Euripus, i. 476 ; ii. 162, 166. 

Europe, partly unexplored, i. 306; 

boundaries of, i. 354, 

Europd, i. 2, 354, 403. 

Eurdpus, ii. 261. 

Euryanax, ii, 275, 302. 

Eurybates, ii. 45, 313. 

Eurybiades, commands the fleet at 
Artemisium, ii. 197; bribed by 
Themistocles, ii. 198 ; commander 
at Salamis, ii. 215 ; holds a coun- 
cil of war, ii. 217; persuaded by 
Themistocles to summon another 
council, ii. 221 ; determines to risk 
an engagement, ii. 223 ; receives 
the prize of valour from the Spar- 
tans, ii. 256, 

Eurycleides, ii. 197. 

Eury crates, ii. 179. 

Eurycratidas, ii. 179. 

Eurydamd, ii, 34. 

EurydSmus, ii, 184. 

Euryleon, i. 458. 

Eurymachus, father of Leontiades, 

ii. 180. 

— son of Leontiades, ii. 193. 
Euryphon, ii. 260. 

Eurypylus, ii, 304. 

Eurysthenes, i, 403 ; story of, ii. 24 ; 

descendants of, ii. 180. 

Eurystheus, ii. 284, 

Eurytus, story of, ii. 191. 

Euthynus, ii, 328. 

Eutychides, ii. 312. 


Euxine, measurement of, i. 376 ; 

nations of, i. 354. 

Evsenetus, ii. 162. 

Evagoras, ii. 52. 

Evalcidas, i. 494. 

Evelthon, i. 413, 494. 

Ev^nius, story of, ii. 322. 

Exampaeus, i. 358, 375. 


F. 

Festivals, of the Egyptians, i. 167 ; 
of the Greeks, (i) Apaturia, i, 88 ; 
(2) Carneia, ii. 181; (3) Hyacin- 
thia, ii. 272 ; {4) Olympia, ii. 181 ; 
(5) Panionia, i, 89; (6) Theo- 
phania, i. 76 ; (7) Thesmophoria, 
ii. 8 ; (8) of Hira at Argos, i. 17 ; 
'9) of Artemis at Brauron, ii. 72 ; 
_io) of Cybele at Cyzicus, i. 370 ; 
"estival at Babylon, i. 113 ; at Sa- 
mos, i. 270 ; at Suniuni, ii. 43 ; 
at Athens, ii. 57; Persian festival, 
1. 289 ; Ethiopian festivals in hon- 
our of Dionysus, i. 298 ; Dionysiac 
festival of the Budini, i. 386 ; festi- 
val of the Auseans, i. 421 ; names 
of Greek festivals terminate in the 
letter a, i. 89. 

Fire-signals, ii. 166, 273. 

Fish of the Nile, i. 174 ; dried, i. 177 ; 

■ their habits, i. 184 ; in Lake Pra- 
sias, i. 441. 

Flutes, male and female, i. 10. 

Fountain of the Sun, i. 422; of 
Apollo at Gyrene, i. 410 ; of Peir- 
ene at Corinth, i. 485 ; of Ennea- 
crunus, ii. 71 ; of Gargaphia, ii. 
283. 

Fox-goose, i. 174. 

Furies, temple of, i. 405. See Eume- 
nides. 

G. 

Gades, i. 334. 

Gseson, ii. 324. 

Galepsus, ii. 132, 

Gallai’ca, ii. 127. 

Gandarians, included in satrapies, i. 
296; serve in army of Xerxes, ii. 

Ill, 

Garamantians, i. 419, 423. 

Gargaphia, fountain of, ii. 283, 300. 

Gauanes, ii. 263, 

Gebelei'zis, i, 380. 

Gela, history of, ii. 150. 

Geleon, i. 470. 
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Gelo, his ancestry, ii. 150 ; becomes 
king of Syracuse, ii. 152 ; receives 
a Greek embassy, ii. 153 ; his war 
with Carthage, li. 157. 

Geloni, i. 386. 

Geldnus, son of Hercules, i, 335. 

— city, i. 386, 392. g 
Geography, general, of Herodotus, 

i- 349 - 

Gejjhyrseans, their Phoenician ori- 
gin, i. 464. 

Gerasstus, Cape, ii. 200. 

Gergis, ii. 116. 

Gergithse, i. 501 ; ii. loi. 

Germanii, i. 75. 

Gerrhi, i. 366. 

Gerrhus, place, i. 359, 360. 

— river, i. 360. 

Geryon, story of, i. 334. 

Getse, i. 381, 436. 

Gigbnus, ii. 133. 

Gilligammse, i, 416. 

Gillus, i. 320, 

Gindanes, i. 419. 

Glaucon, ii. 313. 

Glaucus, the Lycian, i. 88. 

— the Chian, i. 14 ; story^of, at 
Sparta, ii. 41. 

Glisas, river, ii. 297. 

Gnats, i. 186. 

Gnomon, i. 194. 

Gnurus, i. 371. 

Gobryas, i. 283, 285 ; his advice to 
Darius, i. 397. 

Gods, Arabian, i, 246 ; numerous in 
Egypt, i. 158 ; length of their reign, 
i, 159, 219 ; gods of the Scythians, 

i. 361 ; of the Thracians, i. 437; of 
the Libyans, i, 426, 

Gold, value of, as compared with 
silver, i. 297; finding by the In- 
dians, i. 301 : European, i. 307. 
Gonnus, ii. 135. 

Gordias, father of Midas, i. 9, 20 ; 

ii. 264. 

Gorgo, i. 459 : the tablet of, ii. 
196. 

Gorgon, i. 183, 

Gorgus, i. 495, 499 ; ii. 121, 201. 
Graces, Hill of the, i. 419. 

Greek fleet, number of ships in, 
ii. 197; commanded by Eurybi- 
ades, ii. 197 ; retires from Artenii- 
sium, ii. 206 ; anchors at Salamis, 
ii. 214; nations comprised in it 
at Salamis, ii. 215; proc^ds to 
Samos, ii. 241 ; to Mycal6, ii. 325 ; 
to the Hellespont, ii. 329 ; returns 
home, ii. 336. 


Greek troops occupy Temp4, ii. 162 ; 
withdraw, ii. 163; occupy Ther- 
mopylge, ii. 178 ; attacked by 
Medes; by Immortals, ii. 183; 
circumvented, ii. 187; the final 
struggle, ii. 188; march to Pia# 
taea; their first station, ii. 280; 
defeat Persian horse, ii, 282 ; 
take up a new station, ii. 283; 
their order of battle, ii, 287; 
numbers, ii. 288; distressed for 
water, ii. 300; their retreat, ii. 
301 ; attacked by Persians, ii. 305 ; 
defeat them, iL 307; take their 
camp, ii. 309 ; divide the spoil, 
ii. 315 ; besiege Thebes, ii. 319. 

— year, i, 18 ; measures, i. 104 ; 
religion from the Egyptian and 
from the Pelasgi, i. 163 ; climate, 
i. 3or; cities on the Pontus, i. 
334; sufferings, ii. 48. 

Grinus, i. 405. 

Griffins, i. 344. 

Gro%'es, i. 182. 

Gryneia, i. 89. 

Gygtea, i. 444. 

Gygasan lake, i. 56 ; ii. 263. ■ 

Gyges, a Lydian, i. 310, 501. 

— king of Lydia, legend of, i. 6 ; 
his offerings at Delphi ; his reign, 

i. 9. 

Gymnastic contests, i. 183. 
Gymnopasdiae, ii. 32. 

Gyndes, river, i. 462. 

Gyzantians, i. 429. 


H, 

Hsemus, Mount, i. 356. 

Hagias, ii. 291. 

Hair, modes of dressing, i. 153, 

Haliacmon, river, ii. 134. 

Halicarnassus, i. i. 

HaLys, i. 5; separated the Lydian 
and Median empires ; rises 
in Armenia, i. 40; its course, i. 
40, 42 ; divided Phrygia from 
Cappadocia, i. 461 ; crossed by 
Xerxes, ii. 93. 

Hamilcar, ii. 158. 

Hanno, ii. 15^. 

Harmatidas, ii. 191. 

Harmocydes, ii. 280. 

Harmodius, i. 463 ; ii. 56, 63. 

Harpagus, the Mede, ordered to de- 
stroy Cyrus, i. 65; gives him to 
Mitradatesj i, 67; punished by 
Astyages, i. 71 ; incites Cyrus to 
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revolt, i. 73 ; employed as general 
against Mm, 1. 76; insults Asty- 
ages, i, 77; succeeds Mazares, i. 
95 ; attacks Phocsea, i. 96 ; reduces 
Ionia, i. 99 ; receives the submis- 
sion of Caria, i. 103 ; reduces 
"Lycia and Caunus, i. 104. 
Harpagus, the Persian, ii. 13. 

Heb^, ii. 325. 

Hebrus, river, i. 379. 

Hecatseus, i. 142, 502; ii. 72; his 
visit to Thebes, i. 219, 

Hector, i. 201. 

Hegesander, i. 502. 

Hegesipyla, ii. 18. 

HegC'sistratus (i) king of Sigeum, 
i. 489 ; (2) the Samian, ii. 321 ; 
(3) the Elean, story of, ii. 293. 
Hegetoridas, ii. 314. 

Helen, i. 3; her visit to Egypt, i. 

196 ; in Attica, ii. 312. 

Plelic^, i. 87. 

Heliconian Poseidon, i. 89. 
Heliopolis, i. 130 ; its position, i. 
132. 

Heliopolitans, their skill in history, 

i. 130. 

Helisycians, ii. 157. 

Hell^, ii. 107. 

Hellen, i, 28. 

Hellenes, i. 28. 

Hellenium, i. 239. 

Hellespont, measurements, i. 376, 
377 ; bridged by Xerxes, ii. 95 ; 
lashed, ii. 96 ; bridged anew, ii. 
97; crossed, ii. 106; recrossed, 

ii. 253 ; visited by the Greeks, 
ij- 333 - 

Hellespontine cities, 11. 14. 
Hellespontines, join the Ionian re- 
volt, i. 494 ; reduced by the Persians, 

i. 499 ; serve in the fleet of Xerxes, 

ii. 120. 

Hellopians, ii. 207. 

Helots, ii. 207, 288. 

Hephasstia, ii. 73. 

Hephtestus, i. 188 ; his great temple 
at Memphis, i. 189, 193, 214, 217, 
226 ; his statues, i. 263 ; the Greeks 
celelorate torch-races in his honour, 
ii. 242. 

Hera, her worship at Argos, i. 17; 
ii. 39; at Samos, i. 240; near 
Plataea, ii. 301. 

Heraclea, i. 456. 

Heraclides of Mylasa, i. 501. 

— of Cyme, i. 94, 453. 

Herseum, town, i. 379. 

— - of Samos,' i. 277. 


Hercules, Egyptian, i. 158 ; his 
temple at Tyre and Thasos, i. 159. 
— Grecian, his age, i. 220 ; dis- 
tinguished from the god worshipped 
by many nations, i. 160 ; Hercules 
in Scythia, i. 334 ; Hercules and 
the Argonauts, ii. 173 ; death of 
Hercules, ii. 176 ; Hercules, the 
progenitor of the Lydian kings, 

i. 6 : of the kings of Sparta, ii. 
180, 260. 

— Scythian, i. 361, 375. 

— pillars of, i. 150, 334, 421, 
424;.ii. 261. 

Hermes, statues of, i. 163 ; his temple 
at Bubastis, i. 216 ; worshipped by 
the Thracian kings, i. 437. 

Hermiond, ii. 77, 215, 230. 

Hermionians, sell Hydrea to the Sa 
mians, i. 276 ; give ships at Sala- 
mis, ii. 215; furnish troops at 
Plataea, ii. 288. 

Hermippus, ii. 2. 

Hermolycus, ii. 328. 

Hermophantus, i. 492. 

Hermopolis, i. 171. 

Hermotimus, story of, ii. 246. 

Hermotybians, i. 232 ; ii. 290. 

Hermus, river, i, 28, 43. 

Herodotus, the Chian ambassador, 

ii. 260. 

Heroes, (i) Cyrnus; (2) Timdsius, 
i. 99 ; (3) Hercules, i. 159 ; (4) 
Onesilus, i. 497; (5) Miltiades 
the elder, ii. 17 ; (6) Astrabacus, 
ii* 33: (7) Artach^es, ii. 130; (8) 
Phylacus and Autonolis, ii. 213 ; 
(9) Androcrates, ii. 283. 

Hero-worship, unknown to the Egyp- 
tians, i. 163. 

Herophantus, i. 399. 

Herpys, ii. 294. 

Hesiod, i. 164, 346. 

Hestia, unknown in Egypt, i. 163 ; 
worshipped in Scythia asji Tahiti, 
i. 361. 

Hexapolis, Doric, i. 86. 

Hiero, ii. 152. 

Hieronymus, ii. 291. 

Hill of the Graces, i. 419. 

Plimera, ii. ti, 157. 

Hipparchus, assassination of, i. 464 ; 
banishment of Onomacritus by, ii. 
77 - 

Hippias, advises his® father, L 32; 
embittered by murder of Hippar- 
chus, i. 466; expelled by Cleo- 
menes, i. 468 ; recalled, i. 484 ; 
towns offered him ; ^Metires to 
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Sig^um, i. 489 ; his cause espoused 
by Artaphernes, 1. 490; conducts 
Datis and Artaphernes to Mara- 
thon, ii. 53; his dream and its 
fulfilment, ii. 54. 

Hippobotae, i. 477. 

Hippoclides, story of, ii. 67. 
Hippoclus, i. 399. 

Hippocoon, i. 466. 

Hippocrates, father of Pisistratus, 

i. 30. 

— tyrant of Gela, ii. ii, 152. 

— father of Smindyrides, ii. 65. 

— son of Megacles, ii. 68. 
Hippocratides, ii. 260. 

Hippolalls, Cape, i. 360. 

Hippolochus, i. 88. 

Hippomachus, ii. 294. 

Hipponicus, ii. 62, 150. 
Hippopotamus, i. 174. 

Histiaea, in Eubcea, ii. 206. 

Histiceotis (i) in Thessaly, i. 28; (2) j 

in Eubcea, ii. 163. 1 

Histimus of Miletus, prevents the I 
Greeks from breaking the bridge 
over the Danube, i. 400 ; rewarded ' 
by the gift of Myrcinus, i. 438 ; ! 
forced to accompany Darius to j 
Susa, i. 446 ; is sent by him to the 
coast, i. 496 ; ii. I : his message to ; 
Aristagoras at Miletus, i. 452 ; is j 
rejected at Miletus and sails for ! 
the Hellespont, ii. 2 ; sails for . 
Chios, ii. 12 ; is captured and put ■ 
to death by the Persians, ii. 13. 

— of Samos, ii. 235. 1 

— of Termera, i. 453 ; ii. 121. , 

Homer, date of, i. 164 ; alludes to ! 

Helen’s visit to Egypt, i. 198, i 

Hoples, i. 470. i 

Hyacinthia, ii. 272. i 

Hyarapeia, ii. 213. 

Hyarapolis, ii, 209. 

Hyatffi, i. 471. 

Hybla, ii. 152. 

Hydarnes, the conspirator, i. 283 ; 

ii. 69. 

— son of the former, ii. 116, 183. 
Hydrea, i. 276. 

Hyela, or Vela, i. 98. 

Hylrea, i. 340, 360. 

Plyllreans, i. 472. 

Hyllus, son of Hercules, ii. 24, 189, 
260 : his death, ii. 285. 

-- river, i. 43. 

Hymeas, conquests of, i. 501. 
Hymettus, Mount, ii. 71. 

Hypachmi, ii. 119. 

Hypacyris, river, i. 360. 
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Hypanis, river, i. 340, 355 ; account 
of, i. 358. 

Hyperanthes, ii. 189. - 
Hyperboreans, i, 337. 

Hypernotians, i. 347. 

Hyperoch6, i. 348. 

Hyrcanians, included in satrapies of 
Darius as Paricanians, i. 296; 
served in the army of Xerxes, ii. 
109. 

Hyrgis, river, i. 361. 

Hyria, ii. 160. 

Hyroeades, i. 49, 

Hysiae, i. 475 ; ii. 278, 

Hystanes, ii. 114. 


1 . 


ladmon, i. 213, 
lalyssus, i. 87. 
lamidae, i. 457 ; ii. 291. 
lapygia, i. 319, 383. 
lapygians, ii. 160. 
latragoras, i, 453, 

Ibandlis, i. 453, 501. 

Iberia, i. 95. 

Iberians, ii. 157. 

Ibis, description of, i, 171. 

Icarian sea, ii, 47. 

Ichnae, ii. 133. 

Ichneumon, i. 171. 

Icthyophagi (i) Babylonian, i. 119 ; 

(2) African, i. 253. 

Ida, Mount, ii. 100. 

Idanthyrsus, i. 394. 

Ilithyia, i. 348. 

Ilium, Old and New, ii. loi. See 
Troy. 

Illyria, i. 356. 

Illyrians, i. 117 ; ii. 296. 

Imbrus, i. 446 ; ii. 18. 

Imprecations on sacrificed animals, 
i. 156. 

Inachus, i. 2. 

Inarns, revolt of, i. 248, 250. 

India, the furthest known region to- 
wards the East, i. 302 ; beyond all 
is desert, i. 298; or une.xplored, 
i- 35 °- 

Indians, the most numerous of all 
nations, i. 297, 436 ; conquered by 
Darius, i. 353; included in his 
satrapies, i. 297 ; speak many 
languages, i. 299: of black com- 
plexion, i. 300; furnish troops to 
Xer.xes, ii. in ; which are retained 
by Mardonius, ii. 251 ; and fight 
at Platasa, ii-. 289. 
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Indian dogs. i. 114; gold, i. 297, 
298 ; customs, i. 299 ; animals and 
productions, i. 302; heat of the 
sun, i, 301. 

Ino, ii. 175. 

Inscriptions, Persian, at Pasargadse, 
i. 126 ; Greek, at Aboosimbel, 
i, 147 ; Persian, at Suez, i. 228 ; on 
the Teams, i. 379 ; ancient Greek, 
seen by Herodotus, i. 465 ; Greek, 
at Thermopylae, ii. 191. 

Intaphernes, i. 283, 309. 

Intercalation, i, 18. 

Inycus, ii. ii. 

lo, the Persian account of, i. 2 ; 
Greek story of, i, 3; Phoenician 
story of, i. 5. 

lolcos. i. 489. 

Ion, i. 470; ii. 120, 216. 

Ionia, climate of, i. 85. 

Ionian Gulf, ii. 65. 

lonians, their dialects; their na- 
tional weakness, i. 85; a mixed 
race, i. 88 ; reduced by Harpagus, 

i. 100; serve as mercenaries in 
Egypt, i. 225, 232; their fresh 
troubles, i. 447; deserted by the 
Athenians, i. 494 ; aid Cyprus 
against the Persians, i. 496; re- 
duced by the Persians, ii. 8, 14; 
serve in the fleet of Xerxes, ii. 
119 ; solicited by Themistocles, 

ii. 206 : conduct at Salarais, ii. 
238 ; invite the Greek fleet to 
cross the Egean, i. 260; revolt 
from Persia, ii. 328, 

I phi cl us, ii. 334. 

Iphigenia, i. 385. 

Ipni, ii. 171. 

I rasa, i. 409. 

Is, i. 106. 

Isagoras, i. 469, 472, 473. 

Ischenoiis, ii. 166. 

Isis, i. 157. 

Ismaris, Lake, ii, 128 ; i. 27, 

465. 

Ismenian Apollo, ii, 261. 

Issedonians, i. 119, 344. 

Ister, its source, i. 150 ; its tributaries 
and their modern names, i. 
355 - 

Isthmus of Corinth, ii. 142; council 
held at, ii. 146 ; Peloponnesians 
fortify, ii. 214, 273, 274 ; Greeks 
collect at, ii. 277, 280. 

Istria, i. 150, 371. 

Italy, i. 318, 338. 

Itanus, i. 406. 

Itharaatres, ii, in. 


Ithamitres, ii. 259, 327. 
Ithdme, ii. 292. 
lyrcas, i. 342. 

J. 

Jardanus, i. 6, 

Jason, i. 420 ; ii. 173. 
Jenysus, i. 245. 


Labda, i. 486. 

LabdacuSj i, 465. 

Labotas, i. 34. 

Labranda, i, 500. 

Labynetus I. of Babylon,' i.[’42,[44. 

— II., i. Ill, 

Labyrinth, i. 220. 

Lacmon, Mount, ii, 322. 

Lacrines, i, 90. 

Ladanum, i. 303. 

Lad6, ii. 3 ; battle of, ii. 7. 

Ladic^, i. 240. 

Laius, i. 405, 466 ; oracles of, i. 456. 
Lampito, ii. 34. 

Lampon, son of Thrasycles, ii. 320. 

— son of Pytheas, ii. 315. 
Lamponium, i. 447. 

Lamps, feast of, i. 168. 

Lampsacus, i. 499; threatened by 

Croesus, ii. 17. 

Laodamas, son of Eteocles, i. 466. 

— of Egina, i. 409. 

— of Phocasa, i. 399. 

Laodicd, i. 347. 

Laphanes, ii. 66. 

Laphystian Zeus, ii. 174. 

Lapithse, i. 485. 

Larissa, i. 89. 

Lasso, use of the, ii, 116. 

Lasus of Hermiond, ii, 77. 

Laureium, silver mines at, ii. 145. 
Laus, ii. 9. 

Leagrus, ii. 313. 

Learchus, i. 412. 

Lebadeia. ii. 261. 

Lebaea, ii. 263. 

Lebedus, i. 86. 

Lectum, ii. 333. 

Leipoxais, i. 333. 

Leipsydriura, i. 466, 

Leleges, i. 100. 

Lemnian deeds, ii. 72. 

Lemnos, visited by the Argonauts, 
i. 402 ; occupied by the Pelasgians, 
i, 402; ii. 73; taken by Otanes, 
i. 447 ; conquered by'-' Miltiades, 
ii- 73 - 
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Leo, the father of Anaxandridas, i, 
34. 4S4- 

— a Troezenian, ii. i66. 

Leoc^des, ii. 66. 

Leonidas, his birth, i, 455 ; descent, 
ii. 179 ; in command at Ther- 
mopylae, ii. 180 i dismisses the 
allies, ii. 187 ; his conflict with the 
Persians, and death, ii. 188; in- 
scription intended for his monu- 
ment, ii. 191 ; his wife, Gorge, ii. ' 
196 ; treatment of his corpse by 
Xerxes, ii. 195. 

Leontiades, ii. 180; branded, ii. 193. 
Leontini, ii. 151. 

Leoprepes, father of Theasides, ii. 41. 

— father of Simonides, ii. 191. 
Leotychides, son of Menares, deposes 

Demaratus, ii. 32; is banished, 
ii. 34 ; demands the Eginetan 
hostages, ii. 41 ; Samian embassy 
to, ii. 321 ; sails to Mycald, ii. 
325 ; his genealogy, ii. 260. 

— son of Anaxilaiis, ii. 260. 
Lepidotus, i. 174. 

Lepreats, furnish troops at Plataea, 
ii. 288. 

Lepreum, i. 404. 

Leprosy, i. 83. 

Leros, i. 502. 

Lesbians, defeated by Polycrates at 
sea, i. 265 ; give ships to Histiteus, 
ii. 3 ; fuimish seventy triremes at 
Lad6, ii, 4 ; their conduct, ii. 7. 
Lesbos, .LEolian ; its five cities, i. 90 ; 

netted by the Persians, ii. 14. 
Letters, introduction into Greece 
from Phoenicia, i. 464 ; old Greek 
mode of writing, i. 465. 
Leucadians, furnish ships at Salamis, 
ii. 216 ; furnish troops at Plataea, 
ii. 288, 

Leued Actd, ii, 92, 

Leucon, i. 411. 

Libya, exploration of interior of, i. 
149; its dwarf tribes, i. 150; its 
configuration and circumnaviga- 
tion, i. 350, 351 ; nations of, i. 416 ; 
its geography, i. 421 ; customs, i. 
425 ; fringe-aprons, i. 426 mode 
of sepulture ; animals, i. 427 ; 
soil and crops, i. 431, 

Lichas, i, 37, 

Lida, Mount, i. 104. 

Ligurians or Ligyans (i) of Europe, 
i, 438 ; ii. 157 : (2) of Asia, ii. 113. 
Limenieum, i. 10. 

Lindians, colonise Gela, ii. 151. 
Lindus, i. 87, 240. 


Linen, fineness of Egyptian, i. 154, 
181 ; tunics, i. 178 ; Colchian, i. 
192. 

Linus, i. 178. 

Lions, in Africa, i. 427 ; in Europe, 
.ii- 134- .. 

Lipaxus, 11. 133. 

Lis», ii. 133. 

Lissus, ii. 127. 

Litanies, i. 167. 

Locri, Epizephyrian, ii. 10 ; Epicne- 
raidian, ii. 138 ; Opuntian, help the 
Greeks, ii. 179, 197; Ozolian, ii. 
210. 

Locusts, i. 175. 

Lotophagi, i. 419. 

Lotus, i. 183, 419, 

Loxias, title of Apollo, i. 413. 
Lycasan Zeus, i. 433. 

Lycaretus, i. 323, 447. 

Lycia, its early history, i. 102. 
Lycians, formerly Termilas, i. 102; 
came from Crete, i. loi ; called 
Lycians from Lycus, i. 102 ; ii, 

1 19; not conquered by Croesus, 

i. 15 : conquered by Harpagus, i. 
104 included in satrapies of 
Darius, i. 295 ; serve in the navy 
of Xerxes, ii. 119 ; Lycian bows, 

ii. 1 14. 

Lycidas, ii. 272. 

Lycomedes, ii. 202. 

Lycopas, i. 274. 

Lycophron, i. 271. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, his legislation, 

i. 34. 

— of Arcadia, ii. 66. 

— of Athens, i. 31. 

Lycus, river of Phrygia, ii. 94. 

— river of Scythia, i. 393. 

— king of Scythia, i. 370. 

■— son of Pandion, i. 102 ; ii. 
119. 

Lydia, its early history, i. 5 ; rich in 
gold, i. ss- 
Lydian games, i. 57. 

Lydians, formerly Meonians, i. 5; 

ii. 1 13 ; warlike, i. 43 ; good horse 
men, i. 46; games, i. 57 ; in cus 
toms resemble the Greeks, i. 20, 
57; colonise Tyrrhenia, i. 58 
early kings, i. 7 ; war with Medes 
i. 41 ; conquered by Cyrus, i. 50 
revolt, i. 91 ; submit to Mazares, 
i. 93 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 295 ; serve in the army 
of Xer.xes, ii. 113. 

Lydias, river, ii. 134. 

Lydus, i. 5, 101 ; ii. 113. 
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Lygdamis of Halicarnassus, ii. 122, 

— of Naxos, i. 34. 

Lynceus, i. 183. 

Lysagoras of Miletus, i. 448. 

— of Paros, ii. 69. 

Lysanias, ii. 66. 

Lysimachus, ii. 232. 

Lysistratus, ii. 241. 

M. 

Macas, i. 419, 456. 

Macednians, i. 29 ; ii. 215. 
Macedonia, ii. 264. 

Macedonian royal family, its Hel- 
lenic descent, i. 444 ; ii. 262. 
Macedonians, submit to Megabazus 

i. 442, 443 ; added to the Persian 
empire by Mardonius, ii. 20 ; serv( 
in the army of Xer.xes, ii. 168 
garrison Boeotia, ii. 211; conque: 
Bottissa, ii. 257. 

Machlyans, i. 420. 

Macistius, Greek name for Masistius 

ii. 281. 

Macistus, i. 404. 

Macronians, i. 191 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, i. 296; serve 
in the arm_y of Xenves, ii. 115. 
Mactorium, ii. 151. 

Madyes, i. 62. 

Madytus, ii. 95, 336. 

Maeander, river, i. 146 ; plain of, i. 
10, 95 - 

Masandrius, proceedings of, i. 322 

324- 

Mseonians, i. 5; ii. 114. 

Masotians, i. 393. 

Mmotis, Palus, i. 332 ; receives the 
Tanais ; distance from the Borys- 
thenes, i, 384 ; size, i. 377. 
Magdolus, i. 229. 

Magi, a Median tribe, i, 61; in- 
terpret dreams, i. 64, 72; ii. 89; 
account of, i. 84 ; slaughter of, i. 
288. 

Magian sacrifice, i. 79 ; ii. loi, 129. 
Magnesia, city, i. 95. 

— tract of country, ii. 162, 171. 
Magnetians of Europe, give earth 

and water to Xerxes, ii. 138. 

~ of Asia, included in the satra- 
' pies of Darius, i. 295. 

Magophonia, i. 289. 

Malea, Cape, i. 47, 420; ii. 159. 
Malena, ii. 13. 

Maliac gulf, ii. 175. 

Malians, give earth and water to 
Xerxes, ii. 138. 


Malis, ii. 175. 

Mandand, i. 64, 65. 

Mandrocles, his bridge over the Bos- 
phorus, i. 378. 

Maner6s, i. 178. 

Manes, i. 57. 

Mantinea, i. 412. 

Mantineans, accompany Leonidas to 
Thermopylae, ii. 179; reach the 
field of Platzea after the battle, ii.. 

314- 

Mantyes, 1. 439. 

Mapdn, 11. 121. 

Maps, ancient, i. 459. 

Maraphians, i. 75, 415. 

Marathon, plain of ; plan of, ii. 50 ; 
preparation for the battle, ii. 57 ; 
the number of the slain, ii. 59. 

Mardonius, establishes democracies 
in Iona, ii. 20;, his expedition to 
Greece, shipwreck and retreat, ii. 
20, 21 ; deprived of his command 
by Darius, ii. 46 ; his influence 
with Xerxes, ii. 76 ; his speech to 
the Persian council, ii. 79 ; ap- 
pointed one of the chief command- 
ers of the Persian foot, ii. 115 ; his 
advice to Xerxes after Salamis, ii. 
243 : left in charge by Xerxes, ii. 
252 ; winters in Thessaly and 
Macedonia, ii. 257 ; sends to con- 
sult the oracles, ii. 261 ; sends 
Alexander to Athens, ii. 263 ; 
occupies Athens, ii. 271 ; again 
offers terms to the Athenians, ii. 
272 ; quits Attica, ii. 277 ; encamps 
on the Asopus, ii. 272 ; his treat- 
ment of the Phocians, ii. 279 ; 
mourns Masistius, ii. 283 ; explains 
an ambiguous oracle, ii. 296 ; 
sends a herald to reproach the 
Spartans, ii. 297; his address to 
Thorax, ii. 304; attacks the re- 
treating Greeks, ii. 305 ; defeated 
and slain, ii. 307, 

Mardontes, ii. 115, 259; his death, 
ii. 327. 

Marea, i. 139. 

Mariandynians, reduced by Croesus, 
i. 15 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 295 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. 113. 

Maris, river, i. 356. 

Markets, i. 91. 

Maro, ii. 191. 

Maroneia, ii. 127. 

Marsyas, river, i. 500. 

— skin of, ii. 93. 

Mascames, ii. 126. 
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Masistes, son of Darius, ii. 116, 329 ; 
his death, ii. 333. 

— son of Siromitras, ii. 115. 
Masistius, death of, ii. 282. 

Maspii, i. 75. 

Massages, ii. 112. 

Massagetse, country of, i. 119 ; cus- 
toms, i. 127 ; attacked by Cyrus, 
i. 121 ; defeat him, i. 125. 

Matieni, included in satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. 113. 

Mausolus, i. 500. 

Maxyans, i. 427. 

Mazares, i. 93 ; his death, i. 95. 
Measures used by Herodotus, i. 223. 
Mecistes, i. 471. 

Mecyberna, i. 132. 

Medea, i. 3. 

Medes, rise of the, i. 58 ; war with 
Lydians, i. 41 ; duration of their 
empire ; revolt under Darius, 

i. 77 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. 109; repulsed at 
Thermopylae, ii. 183 ; retained by 
Mardonius, ii. 251 ; their mode of 
dress, i. 81. 

Median robe, i. 292. 

Medicine, i. 179, 242. 

Mediterranean Sea, i. i. 

Megabates, i. 450. 

Megabazus, i. 401, 435, 445 : ii. 121. 
Megabyzus, the conspirator, i. 291. 

— grandson of the conspirator, 

ii. it6. 

Megacles, rival of Pisistratus, i. 30; 
makes terms with him, i. 31; 
quarrels again, i. 32; he marries 
Agarista, ii. 68. 

— son of Hippocrates, ii. 68. 
Magacreon, ii. 131. 

Megadostes, ii. 126. 

Megapanus, ii. 109. 

Megara, threatened by Mardonius, 
ii. 277. 

Megarid, ii. 277. 

Megarians, their war with Athens, 

i. 30; furni-sh ships at Artemisium, 

ii. 197; at Salamis, ii. 216; send 
embassy to Sparta, ii. 273; resist 
the Persian horse, ii. 281 ; furnish 
troops at Plattea, ii. 288 ; suffer 
from the Theban horse, ii. 309. 

— of Sicily, ii. 152. 

Megasidrus, ii. 113. 

Megistias, the seer, ii. 187; inscrip- 
tion on his tomb, ii. 191. 
Melampus,.i. 162; ii. 188, 292. 


Melanchlaeni, i. 341 ; customs, i. 
386 ; refuse to help the Scythians, 
i. 391 ; their country traversed by 
Darius, i. 393. 

Melanippus, the hero, i. 471. 

— the friend of Alcaeus, i. 490. 
Melanthius, i. 491. 

Melanthus, i. 88, 491. 

Melas, river of Mails, ii. 176. 

— river of Thrace, ii. 107. 

— gulf of, ii. 18, 107. 

Meles, i. 49. 

Meliboea, ii. 171. 

Melians, colonists from Lacedaemon ; 
furnished ships to the Greeks at 
Salamis, ii. 217. 

Melissa, i. 271. 

Merabliarus, i. 403. 

Memnon, his history, i. 193 ; city of, 

i. 462. See Susa. 

Memphis, i. 188, 248. 

Menares, ii. 31, 260. 

Mendd, ii. 132. 

Mendes, Egyptian god, i. 158, 161. 
Menelaiis, i. 199. 

— Port, i. 416. 

Menes, first king of Egypt, i. 188. 
Menius, ii. 34. - 
Merbal, ii. 121. 

Mercenary troops in Egypt, i. 225. 
Merranadae, i. 9. 

Meroe, i. 147. 

Mesembria on the Euxine, i. 380; 

ii. 15- 

~ on the Egean, ii. 127. 

Messana, ii. 157. 

Messapian lapygians, ii. 160. 
Messenian wars, i. 460. 

Metapontura, i. 338. 

Methymna, i. 12, 90. 

Metiochus, il 19. 

Metrodorus, i. 399. 

Mice, i. 218. 

Micythus, ii. 160. 

Midas, i. 9 ; gardens of, ii. 264. 
Milesians, war with Alyattes, i. 10; 
assist Chians against Erythree, i. 
10 : received into alliance by Cyrus, 

i. 85 ; call in the Parians to arrange 
their constitution, i. 447 ; their part 
in the revolt of Aristagoras, 1 . 454 ; 
their ships at Lad6, ii. 3; trans- 
ported to Ampt§, ii. 9 : distrusted 
by the Persians before Mycal6, 

ii. 326: prove treacherous guides 
to them, ii. 328. 

Miletus, attacked by Gyges and 
Ardys, i. 9; by Sadyattes and 
Alyattes, i. 10 ; its ancient and 
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modern position, i. 85 ; threatened 
by the Persians, ii. 3; taken by 
them, ii. 9 ; period of its power, 

i. 447. 

Milo, i. 319. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, an Olym- 
pian victor, ii. 15; accepts the 
throne of the Chersonese, ii. 16; 
protected by Croesus; dies child- 
less, ii. 17. 

— son of Cimon, sent to the 
Chersonese by the Pisistratidae, 

ii. 17 ; makes himself tyrant, ii. 
18 ; incites the Greeks to break the 
bridge over the Danube, i. 399; 
driven from the Chersonese by an 
invasion of Scythians, ii. 18 ; con- 
quers Lemnos, ii. 73; narrowly 
escapes the Persians, ii. 19 ; im- 
peached for tyranny; acquitted 
and elected Strategus, ii. 52; 
his conference with Callima- 
chus, ii. 56; his defeat of the 
Persians at Marathon, ii. 58 ; his 
expedition against Paros, ii. 68; 
his accident, ii. 69 ; trial and death, 
ii. 70. 

Milyffi, i. 102. 

Mina, Attic, value of, i. 249, 

Minoa, i. 458. 

Minos, i. 31 1 ; mythic history of, 
ii. 160. 

Minyas at Sparta, i. 403 ; their settle- 
ments in the Peloponnese; found 
Thera, i. 404 ; Minyans of Orcho- 
menus, i. 88. 

Mitra, i, 78. 

Mitradates, i. 66. 

Mitrobates, i. 312. 

Mnesarchus, i. 380. 

Mnesiphilus, ii, 221. 

Moeris, Egyptian king, date i. 
136 ; reign of, ii. 189. 

~ lake of, i. 136, 189: account 
of the natural and artificial basins, 
ii. 221, 223. 

Moloeis, ii. 303. 

Molossi, i. 88 ; ii. 66. 

Molpagoras, i. 448. 

Momemphis, i. 232. 

• Monoliths, i. 237, 

Mophi, i. 145. 

Moschi, included in satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. 114. 

Mosynoeci, included in satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296; serve in array of 
Xerxes, ii. 114. 

Mourning, Egyptian, i. 179. 


Munychia, ii. 231. 

Murg-aub, i. 126. 

Murychides, his mission to Salamis, 
ii. 271. 

Musasus, account of, ii. 77 ; oracles 
of, ii. 241, 296. 

MycaM, i. 89 ; ii. 324 ; battle at, 
ii, 326. 

Mycenae, ii. 286. 

Mycenaeans, send troops to Thermo- 
pylae, ii. 179 ; furnish a contingent 
at Platasa, ii. 288, 

Mycerinus, i. 210; his pyramid, i. 
212. 

Mycians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, I 296 ; furnish troops to 
the army of Xerxes, ii, iir. 

Myconus, ii. 61. 

Myecphoris, i. 232, 

Mygdonia, ii, 133. 

Mylasa, i. loi, 501, 

Mylitta, i. 78. 

Myndus, i. 450. 

Myrcinus, i. 438, 502. 

Myriandrian Gulf, i. 349. 

Myrina in iEolis, i. 89. 

— in Lemnos, ii. 73. 

Myron, ii. 65. 

Myrsilus, i. 5. 

Myrsus, father of Candaules, i. S- 

— son of Gyges, i. 310, 501. 

Mys, ii. 261. 

Mysians, their expedition into Europe, 
ii, 89; conquered by Crcesus, i. 
15; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 295. 

Mysteries, of the Cabiri, i. 164 ;, 
Egyptian, i. 235 ; Eleusinian, ii. 
224. 

Afylilenteans, about to give up Pac- 
tyas, i, 95 ; put Coes to death, 
i. 454; war with Athenians, i. 489. 

Mytilene, had a share in building 
the Hellenium at Naucratis, i, 
239 ; sovereignty of, obtained by 
Co'ds, i. 438 ; regains its freedom, 
i. 454 . 

Myus, i. 85. 

N. 

Naparis, river, i. 356. 

Nasamonians, their account of the 
interior of .Mrica, i. 149 ; their 
position and habits, i. 417. 

Natho, i. 232. 

Natolia, i. 40. 

Natrum, use of, i. 180. 

Naucraries, i. 473. 
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Naucratis, i. 187; its courtesans, 
i. 214 : general account of, i. 239. 
Nauplia, ii. 37, 

Naustrophus, i. 277. 

Naxians, contribute to the Greek 
fleet at Salamis, ii. 216. 

Naxos, subdued by Pisistratus, and 
given to Lygdamis, i. 34 ; its 
flourishing condition, i. 447 ; exiles 
from it, take refuge in Miletus, 
i. 448 ; attacked by the Persians 
without success, i. 451 ; taken by 
Datis, ii. 47. 

— in Sicily, settlement of ; 
taken by Hippocrates, ii. 152. 

Neapolis, in Egypt, i. 182. 

— in Pallene, ii. 132. 

Necos, father of Psammetichus, i. 
225. 

— son of Psammetichus , his canal 
to the Red Sea, i. 228, 229; his 
fleet : captures Cadytis, i. 229 ; 
circumnavigates Africa, i. 351. 

Neileus, ii. 324. 

Neleids, i. 469. 

Neocles, ii. 144. 

Neon, ii. 210. 

Neonteichus, i. 89. 

Nereids, not known to the Egyptians, 

i. 163; Magi sacrificed to them, 

ii. 173 - 

Nestor, i. 469. 

Nestus, river, ii. 128, 134. 

Neuri, i. 385; refuse to help the 
Scythians, i. 391 ; Darius led 
through their country, i. 393. 
Nicander, ii. 260. 

Nicandra, i. 166. 

Nicodromus, ii. 43. 

Nicolaus, ii. 140. 

Nile, its mouth, i. 131, 138 ; its de- 
posits, and volume of water, i. 131 ; 
analysis of its deposits, i. 135; 
Canopic mouth, i. 138 ; time of its 
inundation, i. 140 ; cause of its 
inundation, and meaning of the 
name, i. 141, 143; sources of the 
Nile, i. 144 ; its fountains, i. 145 ; 
its cataracts, i. 146. 

Nine Springs, fountain of the, ii. 
71. 

Nineveh, attacked by Phraortes; 

by Cyaxares, i. 62. 

Ninus, i. 5. 

Nipsmans, i. 380. 

Nisasa, i. 31. 

Nissean horses, i. 302. 

Nisyrus, ii. 122. 

Nitgtis. legend of, i. 243. 


Nitocris, the Babylonian, her great 
works, i. 109 ; her tomb, i. no. 

— the Egyptian, i. 189. 

Noes, i. 356. 

Nomadic Persian tribes, i, 75 ; Scyth- 
ians, i. 341 ; Libyans, i. 426. 
Nonacris, ii. 35. 

Nothon, ii. 49. 

Notium, i. 89. 

Nudium, i. 404. 

Nymphoddrus, ii. 141. 

Nysa, i. 220, 298. 


0 . 

Oarizus, ii. 112. 

Oarus, river, i. 393. 

Oases, i. 148, 256. 

Oaths, i. 365, 

Obelisks, i, ig6. 

Oceanus, river, i. 142; thought to 
surround the earth, i. 142, 334. 
Octamasadas, revolt of, i. 373. 
Ocytus, ii. 199. 

Odomantians, i. 440 ; ii. 129. 

Odrys®, i. 379. 

CEa, i. 480. 

QEbares, son of Megabazus, ii. 
IS- 

— groom of Darius, i. 293. 
CEdipus, i. 405. 

CEnoe, i. 475. 

CEnon6, ii. 216. 

CEnotria, i. 98. 

CEnussffi, i. 96. 

CEobazus, story of, i. 375. 

— father of Siromitres, ii. in. 

— Persian commander, ii. 334; 
his death, ii. 335. 

CEolycus, i. 405. 

Oeroe, river, ii. 301. 

CEta, mount, ii. 186. 

CEtosyrus, i. 361. 

Oior-pata, i. 387. 

Olbia or Olbiopolis, i. 340. 

Olen, i. 348. 

Olenus, i. 87. 

Oliatus, i. 453. 

Olive-trees, i. 479. 

Olorus, ii. 18. 

Olympia, road from Athens to, i. 
132 ; Ale.xander at, i. 445 ; divina- 
tion by victims at, ii. 262 ; offerings 
of the Greeks at, ii. 316. 

Olympic festival, i. 230; only open 
to Greeks, i. 445 ; the prize a crown 
of olive, ii. 208 ; fell about the time 
of Thermopylae, ii. 181. 
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Olympic victors : Philip of Crotona, ' 
i, 458 ; Clyon of Athens, i. 473 ; 
Demaratus, king of Sparta, ii. 34 ; 
Miltiades of Athens (the elder), ii. 
16; Cimon of Athens (the elder), 

i. 51- 

Olympiodorus, ii. 281. 

Olympus, Mount (in Mysia), i. 21 ; 

ii. 1 13. 

— Mount (in Thessaly), ii. 134 ; 
pass of, ii. 161. 

Olynthus, ii. 132, 257. 

Oneatss, i. 471. 

Onesilus of Salamis, i. 494 ; demands 
aid from the lonians, i. 496; en- 
gages the Persians and Idlls Arty- 
bius ; falls, i. 498. 

Onetas, ii. 184. 

Onochdnus, river, ii. 174. 
Onomacritus, ii. 77. 

Onomastus, ii. 66. 

Onuphis, i. 232. 

Ophryneum, ii. 101. 

Opis, virgin, i. 348. 

— city, i. 112. 

Opoea, i. 371. 

Opus, Locri of, ii. 179. 

Oracles, i. 6 ; Grecian and Libyan, 
i. 24 ; their nature, i. 25, 97 ; 
Egyptian, i. 226; of Bacis, ii. 205. 
See Delphi. 

Oracular answers, to the Lydians, 
i. 6, 8 ; to Alyattes, i. ii ; to 
Crcesus, i, 24, 25, 27, 49 ; to Lycur- 
gus, i. 34 ; to the Spartans, i. 35 ; 
to the Cymmans, i. 93; to the 
Agyllaeans, i. 98 ; to the Cnidians, 
i. 103; to Pheron, i. 195; to 
Mycerinus, i. 212; to Sabacos, i. 
217 ; to the dodecarchy, i. 221 ; to 
Psammetichus, i. 225; to Necos, 
i. 229 ; to the Siphnians, i. 275 ; to 
Cambyses, i. 280; to the Meta- 
pontines, i. 338 ; to Battus, i. 408 ; 
10 the Therseans, i. 408 ; to the 
Greeks generally, i. 410; to the 
Oyrenasans, i. 412 ; to Arcesilaiis, 
i. 413 ; to Jason, i. 420 ; to the 
Paeonians, i. 435 ; to Antichares, 
i. 456 ; to the Lacedaemonians, i. 
467 ; to Clisthenes of Sicyon, i. 
470 ; to the Thebans, i. 477 ; to 
the Epidaurians, i, 479 ; to the 
Athenians, i. 483 ; to Action, i. 
485 ; to the Bacchiadre, i. 485 ; to 
Cypselus of Corinth, i. 487 ; to the 
Amathusians, i. 499; to theArgives 
.and Milesians, ii. 9, 37; to the 
Dolonci, ii. 16; to the Spartans, ii. 


31 ; to Glaucus, ii. 42 ; to the 
Delians, ii. 48 ; to the Parians, ii. 
70 ; to the Argives, ii. 148 ; to the 
Cretans, ii. 160 ; to the Athenians, 
ii. 142, 148 ; to the Spartans, ii. 
187; to the Euboeans, ii. 205; to 
the Spartans, ii. 252 ; to Mys, ii. 
262 ; to Tisamenus, ii. 291 ; to the 
Apolloniats, ii. 323. 

OrbSlus, i. 441, 

Orchomenians of Arcadia, send 
troops to Thermopylm, ii. 179 ; to 
Platgea, ii, 288. 

Orchomenus, i. 88 ; ii. 211. 

Ordessus, river, i. 356, 

Orestes, legend of, i, 36. 

OrestSum, ii. 275. 

Orges, ii. 131, 

Oricus, town, ii. 322. 

— a Scythian prince, i. 371. 

Orithyia, ii. 172. 

Orneats, ii, 230. 

Oroetes, i. 310. 

Oromedon, ii. 121. 

Ordpus, ii. 49. 

Orosangs, ii. 235. 

Orotal, i. 245. 

Orphic rites, i. 178, 

Orsiphantus, ii. 191. 

Orthian, i, 13. 

Orthocorybantes, i. 296. 

Osiris, i. 147, 158 ; the mystery of his 
sufferings, i, 235. 

Osirtasen, i. 189. 

Ossa, ii. 136. 

Ostracism, ii. 232. 

Otanes (i) the conspirator, i, 282, 
290, 322 : (2) son of Sisamnes, his 
conquests, i. 446. 

Otaspes, ii. no. 

Othryades, i. 48. 

Othrys, Mount, ii. 136. 

Otters, i. 174. 

Oxen, disposal of dead, i. 157. 

Ozolian Locri, ii. 210. 


P. 

Pactolus, river, i. 493. 

Pactyans, western, included in the 
satrapies of Darius, i. 296 ; serve 
in the array of Xer.xes, ii. in. 

— eastern, border on Caspatyrus, 
i. 300. 

Pactyas, i. 91, 

Pactyi'ca, i. 353. 

Padaeans, i. 299. 

Pteanian district, i. 31. 
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PssonianSp their reduction by Mega- 
bazus, i. 440 ; original country, i. 
441 ; escape from Phrygia, i. 491 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, ii. 168. 
Pseoplians, i. 440 ; ii. 129. 

Paesus, i. 499. 

Peeus, ii. 66. 

Pagasse, gulf of, ii. 173. 

Paintings, portrait, in Egypt, i. 240. 
Paleans, serve at Platsea, ii. 288. 
Palestine, i. 63 ; Syrians of, i. 191, 
244 ; ii. 118. 

Pallas-statues, i. 426. 

Pallen6 peninsula, ii. 234, 258. 
Palm-trees in Babylonia, i. 115 ; 

wine from, i. 180; at Augila, i. 182. 
Palus Mseotis, i. 62 ; its extent, i. 

387- 

Pamisus, river, ii. 136. 

Pammon, ii. 167. 

Pamphylians, reduced by Croesus, 

i. 15 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 295 ; serve in the navy 
of Xerxes, ii. 119. 

— Doric tribe, i. 

Pan, identified with the Egyptian 
Khem, i. 160. 

— the god, distinguished from 
Pan, the son of Penelope, i. 220 ; 
appears to Pheidippides, ii. 52; 
worshipped subsequently at Athens , 

ii. 53. 

— cave of, ii. 53. 

Pansstius, ii. 233. 

Panathenaic festival, ii. 57. 

Pandion, i. 102 ; ii. 119. 
Pandroseium, or temple of Pandro- 

sus, i. 479 ; ii. 221. 

Pangmum, Mount, i. 440; ii. 128. 
Panionia, feast of, i. 89. 

Panionium, i. 89. 

Panionius, ii. 246. 

Panites, ii. 24. 

Panopd, ii. 211. 

Panormus, i. 93. 

Pantaleon, i. 55. 

Pantares, ii. 151. 

Panthialseans, Persian tribe, i. 75. 
Panticapes, river, i. 341, 360. 
Pantimathi, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, i. 296. 

Pantites, ii. 192. 

Papasus, i. 361. 

Paphlagonians, conquered by Croe- 
sus, i. 15 ; included in the satrapies 
of Darius, i. 295; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, ii. 112 ; separated 
from the Cappadocians by the 
Halys, i. 40. 


Paphos, ii. 174. 

Paprax, i. 441. 

Paprgmis, i. 167, 232; festival at, 
i. 168; the hippopotamus held 
sacred there, i. 174. 

Papyrus, shoes, i. 154; Cyperus, 
i. 184. 

Parsebates. i. 458. 

Paralatee, i. 333, 

Parapotamii, ii. 210. 

Parasangs, i. 461. 

ParetaeSni, Median tribe, i. 61, 

Parian marble, i. 275. 

Parians, arrange the affairs of the 
Milesians, i. 447 ; attacked by 
Miltiades, ii. 68 ; forbidden to 
punish Timo, ii. 70 ; take no part 
in the Persian war, ii. 226; after 
Salamis pay a large sum to Themis- 
tocles, ii. 250. 

Paricanians of Media, included in 
the satrapies of Darius, i. 296 ; 
serve both as cavalry and infantry 
in the army of Xerxes, ii. in, 117. 

— of Asiatic Ethiopia, in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 
i. 296. 

Pariura, i. 499. 

Parm}'S, i. 294. 

Parnassus, Mount, ii. 208, 211. 

Paroreatae, i. 404 ; ii. 230. 

Paros, situation of, i. 449 ; attacked 
by Miltiades, ii. 68. 

Parthenium, Mount, ii. 52. 

Parthians, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, i. 296 ; use the water of 
the Aces, i. 307 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. in. 

Pasargadasj Persian tribe, i. 75, 415. 

Pasicles, ii. 324. 

Patmei, i. 263. 

Patai'eus, ii. 151. 

Patara, i. 108. 

Patarbemis, i. 231. 

Patizeithes, i. 278. 

Patreis, i. 87. 

Patumus, i. 229. 

Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
leaves Sparta by night, ii. 274: 
marches to the Isthmus, ii. 276 ; 
proceeds to Erytlirae, ii. 280; at- 
tacked by the Persians, ii. 281 ; 
changes his position, ii. 283 ; mar- 
shals his host, ii. 287; changes 
place with the Athenians ; re- 
sumes his former place in the 
line, ii. 298 ; holds a council, which 
resolves on a retreat, ii. 301 ; 
commences his retreat; delayed 
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by Amompharetus, ii. 303; at- Persians, tribes, i. 75; religion, 1. 
tacked by the Persians, ii. 304; 78; mode of sacrifice; birthday 
his message to the Athenians, ii. feasts: fondness for wine, i. 


305 ; his prayer, ii. 306 ; he gains 
the battle, ii, 307 ; addressed by a 
captive lady, ii. 313 ; rejects Lam- 
pon's counsel, ii, 314 ; sups in the 
Persian camp, ii. 317; besieges 
Thebes, ii. 319; his portion of the 
spoil, ii, 316. 

Pausicss, i. 296. 

Pedasians, resist Harpagus, i. 103: 
receive a portion of the Milesian 
territory, ii. 9 ; story of their 
priestess, i. 103 ; ii. 245. 

Pedasus, i. 501. 

Pedieis, ii. 210. 

Peirus, river, i, 87. 

Peithagoras, i. 458. 

Pelasgi, their language, i. 57; ex- 
pelled from Attica, ii. 137. 

Peleus, ii. 173. 

Pelion, Mount, i. 420 ; ii. 136. 

Pella, ii, 133. 

Pell^iif^, i. 87. 

Peloponnese, nations collected in, at 
the invasion of Xerxes, ii, 229. 

Pelops, ii. 79. 

Pelusium, i. 138 ; battle at, i. 347. 

Penelope, i, 220. 

Peneus, and its tributaries, ii. 136; 
pass of Temp6 on, ii. 162. 

Pentapolis, Doric, i. 86. 

Pentathlum, ii. 291. 

Penteconters, i. 90. 

Penthylus, ii, 174. 

Percalus, ii, 31, 

Perc6t^, i, 499, 

Perdiccas, story of, ii. 363. 

Pergamus of Priam, ii. loi. 

— of Pieria, ii. ' 128. 

Perialla, ii. 32. 

Periander of Corinth, i. 12, 270; 
treatment of his son, i, 271 ; his 
conquest of Epidaurus, i. 272 ; his 
cruelty, i. 487. 

Pericles, ii. 68. 

Perilaus, ii. 327. 

Perinthus, attacked by the Pseonians ; 
by the Persians, i. 435. 

Perpherees, i. 347. 

Perrhsebia, ii. 135; the pass at, ii. 163. 

Perrhsebians, give earth and water to 
Xenxes, ii. 138. 

Persephone, ii. 225. 

Perseus, watch-tower of, i. 138 ; temple 
and worship of, in Egypt, i. 182. 

Persia, situation of, i. 349 ; soil and 
climate, ii. 336, 337. 


forms of salutation, i. 80; sys- 
tem of administration ; adoption 
of foreign customs, i. 81 ; laws, 
i. 82: names, i. 83; disposal of 
the dead, i. 84; corn-measure, 
i. 114 ; treatment of captive kings, 
i. 250; conquest of the Medes, 
i. 77 ; of the Lydians, i. 49 ; of the 
Asiatic Greeks, i. 99 ; of the 
Carians, i. 103 ; the Lycians ; 
the Caunians, i. 104; the Baby- 
lonians, i. 1 13; repulse by the 
Massagetse, i. 125 ; conquest 
of Egypt, i. 247; submission of 
Libyans, Gyrene, and Barca, i. 
248 ; attack on Scythia, i. 331 ; 
attempt to subjugate Libyans of 
the north coast, i. 416 ; conquest 
of India, i. 353 ; of the Perinthians, 
i. 435 ; the" maritime Thracians, 

i. 438 : Pseonians, i. 440 ; embassy 
to Amyntas, i. 442 ; defeat by the 
Carians, i. 501 ; attack on Miletus ; 
overtures to the lonians, ii. 3 ; 
capture of Miletus, ii. 9 ; fix tri- 
bute of Greek cities, ii. 19 ; 
capture of Carystus, ii. 49; of 
Eretria, ii. 50 ; modes of dress, 

ii. 108 : invasion of Greece under 
Xerxes ; passage of Hellespont, ii. 
105; march to Doriscus, ii. 107; 
advance to Ei'on ; passage of 
the Strymon, ii. 129 ; advance 
to Therma, ii. 133; fleet reaches 
Sepias, ii. 167 ; advances to Aphe- 
tae, ii. 174; land force arrives at 
Trachis, ii. 178 ; passes Thermo- 
pylae, ii. 190: the fleet advances 
to Histiaea; sailors visit Ther- 
mopylae, ii. 207 ; invasion oT 
Phocis, ii. 208 ; attack on Delphi, 
ii. 211 ; repulse there, ii. 213 ; ships 
at Salamis, ii. 225 ; army advances 
to the Isthmus, ii. 228 ; fleet in- 
closes the Greeks at Salamis, ii. 
231 : defeated at Salamis, ii. 238 ; 
Persian messengers, ii. 242 ; retreat 
to Asia, ii. 251 ; retire to Sardis ; 
fleet remains at Samos, ii. 259; 
troops at Plataea ; begin the 
battle ; their arms, ii. 299 ; great 
slaughter at Platsea, ii. 310 ; fleet 
and army at Mycal6, ii. 324; de- 
feated there, ii. 328 ; army retires 
to Sardis, ii. 329; courage of 
Persians, ii. 306. 
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Petra, i, 485. 

Pheedima, i. 282. 

Phsenippus, ii, 62. 

PhalSrum, i. 468 ; ii, 59, 225, 238 ; 

plain of, i. 468. 

Phanagoras, ii. 184. 

Phanes, i. 244 ; sons of, ii. 247. 
Pharandates, ii. 115, 313. 
Pharbsethus, i. 232. 

Phareis, i. 87. 

Pharnaces, ii. iii, 295. 

Pharnaspes, i. 243. 

Pharnazathres, ii. in. 

Pharnuches, ii. 117. 

Phaselis, i. 239. 

Phasis, i. 3 ; distance between it and 
Palus Mseotis, i. 62 ; reached by 
Sesostris, i. 190; divides Asia from 
Europe, i. 353 ; distance from it to 
■the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, i. 376. 

Phayllus, ii. 217. 

Phfigeus, ii. 285. 

Pheidippides, ii. 52. 

Pheidon, i. 47; his weights and 
measures, ii. 66. 

Pheneus, ii. 36. 

Pherendates, ii. in, 

Pheretima, i. 415 ; captures Barca, 
i. 432 ; her death, i. 434. 

Pheron, i. 195. 

Phigalea, ii. 40, 

Philaeus, ii. 16, 

Philagrus, ii. 50. 

Philaon, ii. 201, 

Phileus, i. 277. 

Philip of Crotona, i. 458. 

— ancestor of Alexander of 
Macedon, ii. 265. 

Philistus, ii. 324. 

Philition, i. 210. 

Philocyon, ii. 311, 318. 

Philocyprus, i. 498. 

Phla, island, i. 420. 

Phlegra, ii. 133. 

Phliasians, at Platasa, ii. 288. 

Phlius, ii. 179. 

Phocasans, their long voyages, i. 
95 ; flight, i. 96 ; settle in Cyrnus, 
i. 97 ; fight at sea ; found Vela, 

i. 98 ; furnish three ships and 
the commander at Ladd, ii. 
4) 6. 

Phocians, furnish troops at Ther- 
mopylae, ii. 179 ; guard the 
mountain path, ii. 184 ; quit 
their post, ii. 186 ; refuse to sub- 
mit to the Persians ; their flight, 

ii. 210 ; their unwilling sub- 


mission, ii. 279 ; their troops 
threatened by Mardonius, ii. 
280. 

Phocis and Thessaly, feuds between, 
ii. 208 ; Phocis invaded by the 
Persians ; towns burned, ii. 210. 
Phoenicia, Phcsnicians, migration 
from the Persian Gulf, i. i ; their 
enterprise, i. 159; settlement, i. 
162 ; conquest by Carabyses, i. 
253 ; their commercial enterprise, 
i, 2, 302, 304, 351 ; their working 
of mines, ii. 22 ; their introduction 
of letters into Greece, i. 464 ; their 
skill as excavators, ii. 91 ; their 
naval excellence, i. 253, loi. 
Phcenix (i) the bird, i. 174; (2) 
river, ii. 176. 

Phorraus, ii. 166. 

Phraortes, conquers Persia, i. 61 ; at- 
tacks Nineveh and is killed, i, 62. 
Phratagund, ii, 189. 

Phriconis, i. 89, 

Phrixse, i. 404. 

Phrixus, ii. 175. 

Phronima, i. 407. 

Phrygia, its pastures and productive- 
ness, i. 459. 

Phrygians, their supposed antiquity, 

i. 129; identity with the Bryges, 

ii. 1 13 : their ancient kings, i. 9 ; 
conquered by Croesus, i. 15 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, 

i. 295 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, 

ii. 1 13. 

Phrynichus, ii. 10. 

Phrynon, ii. 278. 

Phthibtis, i. 28 ; ii. 138. 

Phya, i. 31. 

Phylacus, ii. 313. 

Phyllis, ii. 129. 

Pieria, ii. 138, 165 ; Pierian forts, ii. 
128. 

Pigmy images, i. 263. 

Pigres, the Paeonian, i. 439. 

— the Carian, ii. 121. 

Pillars of Hercules, i. 351. 

Pilbrus, ii. 132. 

Pindar, i. 264. 

Pindus, Mount, i. 29 ; ii. 136. 

Piraeus, ii. 235. 

Pirorais, i. 219. 

Pisa, i. 132. 

Pisistratidae, expelled from Athens, 
i. 468 ; in Persia, ii. 76. 

Pisistratus of Athens, i. 30, 33. 

— son of Nestor, i. 469. 

Pistyrusj ii. 128. 

Pitana, i. 274. 
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Pitan^, i. 89. 

Pitaiiite cohort, ii. 301. 

Pitch wells, i, 429. 

Pittacus, i. 15. 

Placia, i, 29. 

Plane tree, ii. 95 ; golden, ii. 93. 

Platsea, its connexion with Athens, 
S4. 57 ; burnt by the Persians, 
ii. 218; battle at, ii. 284; Greek 
troops at, ii. 288; Persian troops 
at, ii. 289 ; commencement of the 
battle, ii. 307; great slaughter, 
ii. 310; abundance, and disposal 
of the booty, ii. 316 ; burial of the 
slain, ii. 318. 

Platffians, help the Athenians at 
Marathon, ii. 54; fight at Arte- 
misiura, ii. 197; why not at Sala- 
mis, ii. 216; present at Platsea, 
ii. 290. 

Platea island, i. 406, 417. 

Pieistarchus, ii. 274. 

Pleistdrus, ii. 335. 

Plinthin6, gulf of, i. 131. 

Pceciles, i. 403. 

P6gon, ii. 215. 

Polemarch, _(i) Athenian, ii. 55 ; {2) 
Spartan, ii. 162. 

Poliades, ii. 301. 

Polichnd, in Chios, ii. 12. 

Polichnites, in Crete, ii. 160. 

Polyas, ii. 205. 

Polybus, i. 471. 

Poly crates, his friendship with Ama- 
sis, i. 265 ; story of his ring and 
the fish, i. 266; his war with 
Sparta, i. 268 ; he insults Oroetes, 
i. 310; is entrapped by him, i. 
31 1 ; his death, i. 312. 

Polycritus, exploits of, ii. 239. 

Polydectes, ii. 260. 

Polyddrus, son of Cadmus, i. 465. 

— ancestor of Leonidas, ii, 179. 

Polymnestus, i. 405. 

Polynices, i. 403 ; ii, 24, 286. 

Ponticum, i. 343. 

Pontus, measures of, i, 376; Greek 
cities on, i. 334. 

Porata, river, i. 356, 

Poseidon, not known to the Egypti- 
ans; his worship introduced into 
Greece from Libya, i. 163 ; wor- 
shipped near Lake Tritonis, i. 
426 ; by the Scythians as Thami- 
masadas, i, 361 ; causes earth- 
quakes, ii, 137; worshipped by 
lonians as Heliconian, i. 89; by 
the Greeks generally as “the Sa- 
viour," ii. 173; his contention with 


Athdnd, ii. 220 ; altar at the 
Isthmus, ii. 256 ; temple at Poti- 
dasa, ii. 259; statue dedicated to^ 
him by the Greeks after Platasa,, 
ii. 316, 

Posideium, i, 295. 

Posidonia, i.. 99. 

Posiddnius, ii. 311, 318. 

Potidsea, ii, 132 ; besieged, ii. 258, 

Prasias, lake ; habitations on the lake,, 
i. 440; customs of the people, i. 
441. 

Praxilaiis, 11. 330. 

Precinct of Aphroditd, i. 118. 

Prexaspfes, cupbearer of Cambyses,, 
i. 261, 262, 279. 

— Persian admiral, ii. 121, 

Prexinus, ii. 166. 

Priam, ii. loi, 

Priend, taken by Ardys, i. 9 ; situa- 
tion, i. 85; taken by Mazares, 
i. 95 ; sent ships to Ladd, ii. 3. 

Priesthood, Egy'ptian, their- habits 
and food, i. 154 ; influence, i. 155. 

Prinetadas, i. 455, 

Procles, of Epidaurus, i. 271, 

Procles, king of Sparta, i, 403 ; ii. 

Proconnesus, \. 338 ; 11. 15. 

Prometheus, i. 354. 

Pronaia, i. 54 ; ii. 213. 

Propontis, measurement of, i. 376. 

Prosdpitis, i. 157, 232. 

Protesilaus, the tomb of, ii. 334. 

Proteus, i. 196. 

Prdtothyes, i. 62. 

Proxeni, ii. 27. 

Prytandum, i. 88. 

Prytanis, king of Sparta, ii. 260, 

Psammenitus, treatment of. i. 249 ; 
death, i, 251. 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, bribes 
the Scythians, i. 63 ; his experi- 
ments, i. 128, 145; pursues the 
deserters, i. 148 ; his banishment, 
i. 225 ; his reign, i. 228. 

— • father of Inarus, ii. 77. 

Psammis, i. 230. 

Psylli, i. 418. 

Psyttaleia, ii. 231 ; captured by Aris- 
tides, ii. 240. 

Pteria, i. 43. 

Ptoiim, ii. 262. 

Ptoiis, name of Apollo, ii. 262. 

Pylae, ii, 184. See Thermopylae. 

Pylagorae, ii. 184. 

Pylians, i, 88, 468. 

Pylos, in Messenia, ii. 159, 

— in Elis, ii. 292. 
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Pyramids, stone quames of, u 133, 
207 ; of Cheops, i. 207 ; construc- 
tion of, i. 208 ; of Chephren, i. 
210 ; of Mycerinus, i. 212 ; of 
Asychis, i. 214. 

Pyr^n^, i. 150. 

Pyretus, river, i. 356. 

Pyrgus, i. 404. 

Pythagoras, of Miletus, i, 502. 

Pytheas, ii. 238. 

Pythes, of Abdera, ii. tqi. 

— of Egina, ii. 166. 

Pythermus, i. 90. 

Pythians at Sparta, ii. 27. 

Pythius, his wealth, ii. 93 ; treatment 
of his son, ii. 98. 

Pytho, i. 27. 

Pythogenes, ii. ii. 


R. 

Rain, in Babylon, i. 114; in Egypt, 
i. 136 ; at Thebes, i. 247. 

Red Sea, its extent, i. 134; use of 
the term by Herodotus, i. i. 

Reeds used in the erection of Baby- 
lon, i. 106. 

Rhadinac^, ii. 61. 

Rhampsinitus, i. 201 ; story of the 
robbery of his treasury, i. 202; 
his descent into Hades, i. 205. 

Rhegium, i. 98; ii. ii, 160. 

Rhenea, ii. 47. 

Rhodes, i. 239 ; Lindians of, ii. 151. 

Rhodopd, Mount, i. 356 ; ii. 253. 

Rhodopis, i. 213. 

Rhoecus, i. 277. 

Rhoeteum, ii. loi. 

Rhypes, i. 87. 

River-deposits, i. 134. 

Royal judges, i. 250; secretaries, i. 
314 ; benefactors, i. 321 ; ii. 235. 
— road to Susa, i. 461. 


S. 

Sabacbs, conquers Egypt, i. 215 ; re- 
tires, i. 216. 

Sabyllus, ii. 151. 

Sacse, i. 91 ; included in the satrapies 
of Darius, i. 296; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, ii. no. 

Sacrifices, Persian, i. 79 ; Egyptian, 
i. 155; Scythian, i. 362; Tauric, 

i. 384; Libyan, i. 426; Spartan, 

ii. 26 ; Magian ; human sacri- 
fices, by Persians, ii. 129; by 
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Thracians, ii. 335; not used by 
Egj''ptians, ii. 160 ; great sacrifice 
of Croesus, i. 25 ; of Xerxes, ii. 

lOI. 

Sacrificial animals of Egypt, i. 139 ; 
careful selection of, i. 155 ; manner 
of offering, i. 1 56. 

Sadyattes, i. 10. 

Sagartians, i. -75 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, i. 296 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes; general 
account of, ii. 116. 

Sai's, ii. 168; golden cow at, i. 21 1; 
temple of Minerva, i. 234. 

Salamis, oracle about, ii. 143 ; Greek 
ships muster at, ii. 216, 217; 
account of the battle, ii. 234; 
iEschylus’ account compared with 
that of Herodotus, ii. 240 ; com- 
memorative offerings, ii. 255. 

— in Cyprus, i. 413, 494. 

Sal^, ii. 107. 

Salmydessus, i. 380. 

Salt, in the Oases, i. 422 ; houses of, 
i. 42.P 

Samians, revolt from Polycrates, i. 
268 ; ask the aid of the Spartans, 

i. 269 ; fate of the rebels, i. 276 ; 
assist at battle of Ladd, ii. 4 ; their 
conduct, Li. 6; seize Zancld, ii. ii; 
their embassy to the Greek fleet, 

ii. 320 ; suspicious of the Persians, 
ii. 325; Samian skill in the arts, 
•i. 276, 406; Samians piratical, i. 
38, 268. 

Samos, Ionian colony, i. 86; anci- 
ent feud with Egina; offends 
Corinth, i. 276 ; power seized by 
Polycrates, i. 265 ; his war with 
the Spartans, i. 268 ; city besieged, 
i. 269; siege raised, i. 274; great 
works at Samos, i. 276; govern- 
ment of Maeandrius, i. 322 ; cap- 
ture by the Persians, i. 324 ; island 
“netted," i. 325 ; reign of Syloson, 

i. 323; iEaces his son expelled, 

ii. 6; re-established, ii. 12 ; Persian 
fleet musters at, ii. 259; Theo- 
mester made tyrant, ii. 321 ; arrival 
of Greek fleet, ii. 323 ; Samos joins 
the league against the Persians, 
ii. 329. 

Samothrace, ii. 22; Samothracian 
forts, ii. 127 ; Samothracian mys- 
teries, ii. 164. 

San, letter, i. 83. 

Sanacharib, his invasion of Egypt 
and defeat, i. 217, 218. 

Sandanis, i. 39. 

4 
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Sand6ces, ii. 174. 

Sand-storms, i. 257. 

San^, ii. 90. 

Sapasans, ii. 128. 

Sappho, i. 213. 

Sarangians, included in satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296 ; use the Aces water, 

i. 307 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, ii. in. 

Sardanapalus, his treasury, i. 224. 
Sardinia, i. 100; its size, i. 496; 

ii. I. 

Sardinian sea, i. 98 ; linen (probably 
Sardinian), i. 192. 

Sardis, captured by Cyrus, i. 49 ; re- 
volts from him, i, 91 ; taken and 
burnt by the lonians ; temple of 
Cybel^ at, i. 493 ; Xerxes at, ii. 
98, 33°- 

Sarpedon, Cape, ii. 107. 

“ hero, i. 102. 

Saspirians, i. 63; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, i. 296 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, ii. 115. 
Sataspes, voyage of, i, 352. 

Satroa, ii, 128. 

Satrapies, meaning of word, i. 114; 
organisation of, under Darius, i. 
294. 

Sattagydians, included in the .satra- 
pies of Darius, i. 296, 

Saulius, i. 370, 

Sauromatae, their origin, i. 387: lan- 
guage, i. 390 ; assist the Scythians 
against Darius, i. 391 ; Darius 
traverses their country, i, 392. 
Scasus, i. 466. 

Scamander, river, ii. roi. 
Scamandrdnymus, i. 213. 

Scaptd Hyld, ii. 22. 

Schcene, the Egyptian, i. 131. 
Sciathus, ii. 163, 166, 200. 

Scidrus, ii. 9. 

Scion6, ii. 132. 

Sciras, name of Athend, ii. 239. 
Scironian way, ii. 228. 

Sciton, i. 315. 

Scius, river, i. 356. 

Scoiopoeis, ii. 324. 

Scoloti, i. 333. 

Scopasis, i. 391, 395. 

Scribes, Egyptian, i. 145, 

Scylace, i. 29. 

Scylas, tale of, i. 378, 

Scylax of Caryanda, i. 353. 

— of Myiidus, i. 450. 

Scyllias the diver, ii. 200. 

Scyrmiadse, ii. 380. 

Scyros, i. 371. 


Scythas of Zancld, ii. 11. 

Scythes, i. 335. 

Scythia, position and shape, i. 383, 
384 ; climate, i. 344 ; rivers, i. 355, 
361 ; want of wuod, i. 362 ; flatness 
and pasturage, i. 355 ; absence of 
towns, i. 355, 394. 

Scythians, Scyths, become lords of 
Asia, i. 63 ; expelled from Media, 
i. 64 ; their slaves, i. 331 ; their 
origin, i. 333 ; corn-trade, i. 339 ; 
tribes, i. 341 ; their nomadic habits, 
i. 355; religion, i. 373 ; worship of 
the scymitar, i. 362 ; war-customs, 
i. 363: soothsayers, i. 364; oaths 
and mode of burial, i. 365 ; tombs, 

i. 366; vapour-baths, i. 369; cos- 
tume, i. 372 ; great bowl, i. 374 ; 
invaded by Darius, i. 382 ; ask aid 
from their neighbours, i. 390 ; their 
plan of resistance, i. 391 ; Darius’ 
message and their reply, i. 394 ; 
beg the lonians to break the 
bridge, i. 399; invade Thrace, 

ii. 18. 

Sebeimytus, i. 232; Sebennytic 
mouth of Nile, i. 139. 

Selddmus, ii. 124. 

Selinus, i. 458. 

Selybria, ii, 15. 

Semiramis, i. 109. 

Sepeia, ii. 37. 

Sepias, Cape, ii. 167, 172. 

Serbonis, Lake, i. 13T, 245. 

Seriphians, send one vessel to Sala- 
mis, ii. 217. 

Serrnyla, ii. 132. 

Serpents, at Sardis, i. 44 ; Egyptian, 
winged, i. 175 ; the great serpent, 
i. 303: Arabian, w'inged, i. 304; 
in Africa, i. 427. 

Serrheum, Cape, ii. 107. 

Sesostris, his conquests, i. 189; his 
pillars, i. 192 ; returns to Ifgypt ; 
his great works, i. 193; his di- 
vision of the land ; his conquest 
of Ethiopia, i. 194 ; acts of several 
kings ascribed to him, i. 189. 

Sestos, i. 40T ; bridge at, ii. 95 ; 
taken by the Athenians, ii. 334. 

Sethos, the priest-king, i. 2x7. 

Shields, i. 100; Persian wicker, ii. 
306: devices on, ii. 313. 

Sicania, ancient name of Sicily, ii. 
160. 

Sicas, ii, t2t. 

Sicily, Greek embassy to, ii. 150; 
invaded by the Carthaginians, ii, 

158. 
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Sicinnus, ii. 230, 249, 

Sicyon, in the Peloponnese, i. 229; 
under Clisthenes, i. 470; helps 
Cleomenes in his war with Argolis, 
ii. 45 ; furnishes ships at Artemi- 
sium, ii. 197 ; at Salaniis, ii. 215 ; 
sends troops to Platrea, ii. 288; 
takes part in the action at Mycal^, 

327- 

Sicyonian tribes, i. 471. 

Sidon, i. 199. 

Sidonian ships, their e.xcellency, ii. 
loi, 122, 135. 

Sigeum, i. 349, 46S ; disputed be- 
tween the Athenians and Myti- 
lenteans; conquered by Pisistra- 
tus, i. 489 ; Hippias goes there, 
i. 468, 489. 

Sigma, letter, i. 83. 

Signet rings, i. 155. 

SigyniiEe, i. 437. 

Silcnus, ii. 93, 264. 

Sillicyprium, i. 185. 

Silphium, i. 416. 

Simonides, i. 494. 

Sindians, i. 345. 

Sindica, i. 377. 

Sindus, ii. 133. 

Singus, ii. 132. 

Sinop'i, i. 43, 336. 

Sioiiph, i. 235. 

Siphnians, furnish a ve.ssel at Sala- 
inis, ii. 217. 

Siphnos, i. 275. 

Siris, in Pmonia, ii. 253. 

— in Italy, ii. 65, 224. 

Sirom of Tyre, ii. 121. 

Siromitres, ii. iit, 115. 

Siromus of Cyprus, i. 494. 

Siropreonians, i. 440. 

Sisamncs (general), u. 11 1. 

— (royal judge), i. 446. 

Sisimaces, i. 501. 

Sitalces, i. 373. 

Sithonia, ii. 132. 

Sittacen( 5 , i. 373. 

Smerdis, son of Cyrus, i. 259; 
Pseudo-Sraerdis, i. 278. 

Sniila, ii. 133. 

Smindyrides, ii. 65. 

Smyrna, an /Eolian settlement; 
seized by Colophonians, i. 89 ; 
attacked by Gyges, i. 9 ; taken by 
Alyattes, i. 10. 

Snow-lines, i. 142. 

Sogdians, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, L 296; serve in the 
army of Xer.xes, ii. in. 

Solemn assemblies, i. 167. 


Soli, i. 497. 

Soloeis, Cape, i. 149, 352. 

Solon, his visit to Croesus ; to 
Amasis, i. 16 ; to Cyprus, i. 49S ; 
his warning to Croesus verified, 
i. so; his laws borrowed from 
Egypt, i. 238 ; his poems, i. 498. 

Solyrai, i. 102. 

Sophanes, ii. 46, 312. 

Sosicles, speech of, i. 484. 

Sosimenes, ii. 233. 

Sostratus of Egina, i. 406. 

Spaca, i. 66. 

Spargapises, i. 124. 

Spargapithes, i. 371. 

Sparta, Spartans, their early history, 
i. 28 ; condition in the" time of 
Croesus ; under Lycurgus, i. 
34; their senate and ephoralty, 
i. 35 ; make alliance with Crcesus ; 
send him bronze vase, i. 38 ; pre- 
vented from aiding him by war 
with Argos, i. 47 ; forbid Cyrus to 
molest the Asiatic Greeks, i. 91 ; 
send expedition against Polycrates, 
i. 268; under Anaxandridas, i. 
454; under Cleomenes, i. 455; 
expel the Pisistratidse, i. 467 ; re- 
call Hippias, i. 484; the double 
monarchy, ii. 23 ; prerogatives of 
their kings, ii. 26 ; honours after 
death, ii. 27; arrive too late for 
Marathon, ii. 62; population at 
the time of Xer.xes, ii. 193 ; send 
troops to the pass of Tenip6, ii. 
162 ; occupy Thermopylae, ii. 181 ; 
remain to the last, ii. 187; com- 
mand at Artemisium, ii. 197; at 
Salamis, ii. 215; fortify the Isth- 
mus, ii. 229; send embassy to 
Athens, ii. 266 ; keep the Hyacin- 
thia, ii. 272 ; send an army against 
Mardonius, ii. 273 ; change places 
with Athenians, ii. 298 ; conduct at 
Plataea, ii. 307; their inability to 
conduct sieges, ii. 309 ; lead the 
Greek fleet to Asia; take part in 
the struggle at Mycald, ii. 323; 
sail to the Hellespont, ii, 329 ; 
return home, ii. 333. 

Spercheius, river, ii. 176. 

Sperthias, and Bulls, story of, ii. 139: 

Sphendald, ii. 277. 

Sphinxes, different kinds of, i. 237. 

Stagirus, ii. 130. 

Standards of weight, ii. 295. 

Stater, Daric, i. 315. 

Stelae, i. 192. 

Stentoris, ii. 107. 
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Stenyclerus, ii. 307. 

Stesagoras, ii. 17. 

Stesanor, i. 498. 

Stesilails, ii. 58. 

Strattis of Chios, i. 399. 

Struchates, i. 61. 

Stryra6, ii. 128. 

Strymon, river, i. 33, 435, 445; 
crossed by Xerxes, ii. 129. 

Strymonians, ii. 114. 

StynrphMis, lake, ii. 37, 

Styra, ii. 54. 

Sty rax, gum, i. 303. 

Styreans, ii. 54 ; of Dryopian origin, 
ii. 217 ; furnish two ships at Arte- 
misium, ii. 197 ; and at Salamis, 
ii. 217; send troops to Platsea, 
ii. 288. 

Styx, river, ii. 35. 

Sun-dial, ii. 194. 

Sunium, Cape, i. 383 ; ii. 43. 

Susa, the Persian capital, i. 259: 
description of, i. 460; royal road 
from Sardis to, i. 461. 

Sutteeism, i. 436. 

Syagrus, ii. 150. 

Sybaris, history of, i. 456. 

Sytn 6 , i;. 145. 

Syennesis, i. 42; another Syennesis, 
"i. 500; ii. 121. 

Sylean plain, ii. 130. 

Syloson, i. 265 ; story of, i. 320. 

Syme, i. 103. 

Syracuse, Greek embassy to, ii. 150 ; 
its greatness, ii. 153. 

Syrgis, river, i, 393. 

Syria, its extent, according to He- 
rodotus, i. 1; ; derivation of name, 
ii. no. 

Syrians, Cappadocians so called, 
i. 39 ; ii. 113 ; Syrians of Palestine, 
see Palestine ; Assyrians some- 
times called Syrians, i. no. 

Syrtis, i. 417. 

Syssitia, L 35. 

Swine, abhorred by the Egyptians; 
offered in sacrifice, i. 161. 


T. 

Tabalus, i. 91. 

Tahiti, i. 361. 

Table of the Sun, i. 252. 
Tachompso, i. 146. 

Taenarum, Cape, i, 13 ; ii. 159. 
Talaus, i. 470. 

Talent, Attic, Babylonian, Euboic, 
etc., i. 295. 


Talthybiads, ii. 139. 

Talthybius, ii. 139. 

Tamynae, ii. 49. 

Tanagra, i. 464, 478. 

Tanais, river, i. 361. ' 

Tanis, i. 232. 

Tarentum, i. 13. 

Targitails, i. 332. 

Tartessus, i. 95, 406. 

Tauchira, i. 417. 

Tam'i, customs of the, i. 384 ; refuse 
to aid the Scythians against Darius, 
i. 391 ; position of their country, 

i- 383- 

Taxacis, i. 391. 

Taygetum, Mount, i. 402, 404. 
Teams, river, i. 379, 

Teaspes, i. 352; ii. 115, 313. 
Tegeans, their mythic history, ii. 
283 : their contest with Sparta, 

i. 36 : send troops to Thermopylae, 

ii. 179; serve at Platsea, ii. 287; 
their dispute with the Athenians, 
ii. 283. 

Telamon, ii. 224. 

Teleboans, i. 465. 

Telecles, i. 266. 

— ancestor of Leonidas, ii. 179. 
Telesarchus, i. 322. 

Tdlines, ii. 151. 

Telliads, ii. 293. 

Tellias, ii. 208. 

Tellus of Athens, i. 16. 

Telmessus, i. 44. 

Telos, island, ii. 150. 

Telys, i. 457. 

Tcmenus, ii. 263. 

Temnus, i. 89. 

Tempd, pass of, ii. 1,35. 

Tenedos, an /Eolian colony, i. 90 ; 

“netted" by the Persians, ii. 14. 
Tenos, i. 347 ; ii. 47. 

Teos, i. 99, 239. 

Teres, i. 373 ; ii. 141. 

Tdrillus, ii. 157. 

Termera, i. 453. 

Termilae, i. 102. 

Tethronium, ii. 210. 

Tetramnestus, ii. 121. 

Teucrians, progenitors of the Pasoni- 
ans, i. 439 ; one of their tribes, the 
Gergithae, i. 501 ; ii. loi ; their 
invasion of Europe, ii. 89, 114. 
Teuthrania, i. 134. 

Thales, i. 41, 100. 

Thamanasans, included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, i. 296 ; use the 
Aces water, i. 307. 

Thamasius, ii. 174. 
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Thamimasadas, i. 361. 

Thannyras, i. 250. 

Thasos, temple at, i. 160; its mines, 
ii. 22; its possessions on the con- 
tinent, ii. 187: attempted by 
Histiseus, ii. 13 ; reduced by Mar- 
donius, ii. 20; required to dis- 
mantle its strongholds, ii. 22. 

Theasides, ii 41. 

Thebaic canton, i. 158, 232. 

Theban Zeus, i. 107 ; legend of, 
i. 158. 

Thebans, their war with Plataea, ii. 
54 ; with Athens, i. 477 ; inclined 
to Medes ; forced to send 
troops to Thermopylae, ii. 180; 
their conduct, ii. 192; induce the 
Persians to burn Thespiae and 
Platrea, ii. 218 ; their advice to 
Mardonius, ii. 268; join the Per- 
sians at Plataea, ii. 289 ; their con- 
duct in the battle, ii. 308 ; surren- 
der their obnoxious citizens, ii. 319. 

ThebfS, nymph, i. .^78. 

— plain of, ii. roo. 

Thebes, distance from Heliopolis, 
i. 133 ; temple of Ammon there, 

i. 107, 422. 

— Boeotian, i. 27; at war with 
.Athens, i. 477; visited by Mys, 

ii. 261 ; Mardonius feasted there, 
ii. 278 ; besieged by the Greeks, 
ji. 319. 

Theiniscyra, i. 377. 

Themison, i. ^107. 

Theraistocles, interprets the oracle, 
ii. 144 : his proceedings at Euboea, 
ii. 199 ; his designs against the 
Persians, ii, 205 ; his inscriptions 
on the rocks, ii. 206; his address 
at Salamis, ii. 222 ; his stratagem, 
ii. 230; conversation with Aris- 
tides, ii. 232 ; his advice as to 
pursuing the Persians, ii. 248; 
exacts money, ii. 250; his message 
to Xerxes, ii. 249 ; besieges Andros, 
ii. 250 ; receives public honours, 
ii. 256. 

Theocydes, ii. 225. 

Theodore of Samos, i. 26, 266. 

Theomestor, ii. 235, 321. 

Theophania, feast of, i. 26. 

Theopompus, ii. 260. 

Theoris, ii. 43. 

®ebs, explanation of, i. 164. 

Thera, island, formerly Callistd, i. 
403; its colonisation by Theras, 
i. 404; Cyrend colonised from 
Thera, i. 408. 


Therambus, ii. 132. 

Therapna, ii, 29. 

Theras, personal history of, i. 403. 
Therma, ii. 132. 

Thermaic Gulf, ii. 132, 134. 
Thermodon, river of Asia Minor, 

i. 191, 377; ii. 296. 

Thermopylae, ii. 164; pass of, and 

plan, ii. 176, 177 ; Greek troops at, 

ii. 179: repulse of the Persians, 
ii, 183; conduct of the Thebans, 
ii. 193 ; number of slain, ii. 
207. 

Thero, ii, 157, 

Thersander, son of Polynices, i. 403 ; 
ii. 24. 

— of Orchonienus, ii. 278. 
Thesmophoria, ii. 8. 

Thespiae, i. 478; burnt by the Per- 
sians, ii. 218. 

Thespians, send troops to Thermo- 
pylae, ii. 179 ; which remain to the 
last, ii. 190; present at Plataea, 
ii. 289. 

Thesprotia, i. 166 ; ii. 164, 217. 
Thessalian rivers, ii. 137; horses, 
ii. 174. 

Thessalians, assist the Athenians, 1. 
467 ; have consta.nt wars with 
Phocis, ii. 164, 2 o 3 ; incite the 
Persians to ravage Phocis, ii, 209 ; 
forced into the Persian alliance, 
ii. 161 ; fight on the Persian side 
at Plataea, ii. 290 ; receive Artaba- 
zus hospitably, ii. 320 ; their kings 
the .\leuadae, ii. 77, i6x, 

ThessaUis, i. 458. 

Thessaly, description of, ii. 134; 

viewed by Xerxes, ii. 137. 

Thestd, fountain, 1 . 41 1. 

Thetis, ii. 173. 

Thmuis, i. 232. 

Thoas, ii. 72. 

Thdnis, i. 197. 

Thorax, ii, 270, 304. 

Thoricus, i.'383. 

: Thornax, i. 38. 

Thrace, position of, i. 383 ; traversed 
by Darius on his way to Scythia, 

i. 379 ; on his return, i. 401 ; 
Megabazus left there, i. 435 ; con- 
quered in part by him, i. 438; 
traversed by Xerxes on his advance, 

ii. 128 ; on his retreat, ii. 131 ; 
traversed by Artabazus, ii. 320. 

Thracians, their tribes ; their cus- 
toms, i. 436 ; gods, i. 437 ; con- 
quest by Sesostris, i. 190 ; sub- 
mission to Darius, i. 401 ; to 
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Megabazus, i. 438; attack on 
Mardonius, ii. 21 ; aid given to 
Xerxes, ii. 168. 

Thracians of Asia, i. 15, 295. See 
Bithynians and Thynians. 
Thrasilaiis, ii. 58. 

Thrasybulus of Miletus, i. ii, 487. 
Thrasycles, ii. 320. 

Thrasydeius, ii. 304. 

Thriasian plain, ii. 224, 273. 

Thyia, ii. 165. 

Thynians, subdued by Crcesus, i. 15. 
Thyrea, i. 47 ; ii. 37. 

Thyssagetss, i. 342, 392. 

Thyssus, ii. 91. 

Tiara, Persian, ii. 108. 

Tiarantus, river, i. 356. 

Tibareni, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, i. 296; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, i. 115. 

Tibisis, river, i. 356. 

Tigranes, the Persian, ii. 109, 324; 

his death, ii, 327. 

Tigris, i, 112, 462. 

Tilon, i. 441. 

Timagenidas, ii. 294, 319. 
Timagoras, ii. 121, 

Timander, ii. 309. 

Timaretd, i. 166, 

Timasitheus, i. .474. 

Timesius, i. 99. 

Timnes, i. 370; ii. 121. 

Timo, ii. 70. 

I'imodcmus, ii. 257. 

I'imon, ii. 143. 

Timonax, ii. 121. 

Timoxenus, ii. 258. 

Tiryns, ii. 37. 

TirVnthians, send troops to Platma, 

if. 288. 

Tisamenus, story of, ii. 291. 

— ancestor of Theras, i. 403 ; 
ii, 24. 

Tisander (i) father of Isagoras, i. 
469 ; (2) father of Hippoclides, 
ii. 66. 

Ti.sias, ii. 69. 

Titacus, ii. 312, 

Tithreus, ii. 117. 

Tithorea, ii. 2ro. 

Titornius, ii. 65. 

Tmulus, Mount, i. 49, 493. 

I'omyris, her challenge to Cyrus, 
i. 122 : defeats him, i. 124. 
Torch-bearer, ii. 199. 

Torone, ii. 90, 132. 

Tracliis, ii. 164. 

'I'ransmigratiou of souls, i. 206. 
Trapezus, ii. 66. 


Traspies, i. 333. 

Trausi, i. 436. 

Travus, river, ii. 128. 

Triacades, i. 35. 

Triaconters, i. 404. , 

Triballian plain, L 357. 

Triopium, i. 87, 103. 

Triphylia, i. 404. 

Triremes and their crews, ii. 167, 
204. 

Tritaeeis, i. 87. 

Tritantffichm.es, ii. 20S. 

Triteis, ii. 210. 

Triton, god, i. 420, 

— river, i. 420. 

Tritonis, lake, i. 420, 426. 

Trochilus, L 173. 

Trcezen, ii. 122. 

Trcezenians, furnish ships at Artemi- 
sium, ii. 197 ; at Salamis, ii. 215 ; 
send troops to Platsea, ii. 289 ; 
distinguish themselves at Mycald, 
ii. 327, 328 ; their kindness to the 
Athenians, ii. 214. 

Troglodytes, i. 423. 

Trojan war, i. 3; Egyptian version 
of, i. 199. 

Trophonius, ca.e of, i. 24; ii. 261. 

Troy, ii. loi. 

Twelve gods, altar of the, ii, 55. 

'fydeus, i. 471. 

Tykta, ii. 331. 

Tymnes, i. 453 ; ii. 121. 

Tyndaridffi, i. 403, _ 476 ; their re- 
covery of Helen, ii. 312. 

Typhon, i. 220. 

Tyrants, force of word, i. 12. 

Tyras, river, i. 336, 35S, 375. 

Tyre, temple of Hercules at, i. 160. 

Tyrians, their settlement at Memphis, 
i. 196 ; their pretensions to extreme 
antiquity, i. 159 ; serve in the fleet 
of Xerxes, ii. 121. 

Tyritoe, i, 358. 

Tyrodiza, ii. 92. 

Tyrrhenia, its supposed coloni-sation 
from Lydia, i. 57 ; made known to 
the Greeks generally by the I'ho- 
cffians, i. 95. 

Tyrrhenians, i. 29, 57 ; their naval 
power, i. 97. 


u. 

Umbria, i. 57. 

Utii, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, i. 296 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, ii. in. 
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V. 

Vela,- or Velia, i. 98. 
Vessels, Egyptian, i. 186. 
Vine, golden, ii.*93. 
Vulpanser, i. 174. 


w. 

Water-engines in Babylonia, i. 114. 
Whip, use of the, ii. 90. 

Wine, Egyptian, i. 168, 177; jars, 
story of, i. 245. 

Woollen garments, i. 178, 


X. 

Xantheus, i. 213. 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, ii. 68 ; 
prosecutes Miltiades, ii, 70 ; com- 
mands the Athenian squadron after 
Salamis, ii. 260; present at My- 
cal( 5 , and lays siege to Sestos, 
ii. 333 ; refuses the offers of Ar- 
tayctes, ii. 336. 

Xanthus, city of; taken by Harpa- 
gus; plain of, i. 104, 

— river, i, 104. 

Xenagoras, ii. 330. 

Xenophon, i. 35. 

Xerxes, appointed successor to Da- 
rius, ii, 75 ; his speech ’ to the 
Persian council, ii. 78, 83; his 
vision, ii. 84;. his colloquy with 
Artabanus, ii. 86; his preparations, 
ii. 89; entertained by Pythius, ii. 
93 ; arrives at Sardis, ii, 95 ; his 
treatment of Pythius’s son, ii. 
98 ; his order of march, ii. 99 ; 
visits the citadel of Troy, ii. loi ; 
views his armament, ii. loi ; his 
dialogue with Artabanus, ii. 102 ; 
passes the Hellespont, ii. 106 ; 
reaches Doriscus ; numbers his 
army there, ii. 107 ; nations 
taking part in his expedition, ii. 
108 ; cavalry furnished, ii. 116 ; 
ships, ii. 118 ; his naval officers, 
ii. 121 ; reviews his forces, ii. 
122 ; consults Demaratus, ii. 123 ; 
marches from Doriscus, ii, 127; 
passes the Strymon, ii. 129; cele- 
brates the funeral of Artachtees; 
arrangement.s for the feeding of his 
army, ii. 130; the fleet passes the 
canal of Athos, ii. 132; reaches 
Therma, ii. 134 ; inspects the 


gorge of Temp6, ii, 135; his 
opinion concerning Thessaly, ii. 
137 ; pioneering operations ; re- 
turn of his heralds, ii. 138; his 
treatment of the Greek spies, ii. 
146; his fleet leaves Therma, ii. 
165 ; estimate of his forces, ii. 167 ; 
loss of ships by storm, ii. 171 ; 
ships captured by the Greeks, ii. 
173; his advance through Thes- 
saly ; he reaches Mails, ii. 174 ; 
encamps near Trachis, ii. 178 ; 
sends a spy to Thermopylae, ii, 
181 ; questions Demaratus about 
the Greeks at Thermopylae, ii. 
182; is repulsed at Thermopylae, 
ii. 183 ; his final victory over 
Leonidas, ii, 190; his colloquy 
with Demaratus, ii. 193 ; treatment 
of the body of Leonidas, ii. 195 ; 
his artifice at Thermopylae, ii. 
207; enters Doris; ravages Pho- 
cis, ii. 210 ; detaches troops against 
Delphi ; enters Boeotia, ii, 2 ti ; 
burns Thespite and Plataea ; en- 
ters Attica, ii. 218 ; encamps 
on the Areopagus, ii. 219 ; be- 
sieges and takes Athens, ii. 220 ; 
visits his fleet and consults the 
captains, ii. 226; determines to 
risk an engagement, ii. 228 ; re- 
ceives a message from Therais- 
tocles, ii. 231 ; views the battle 
in the strait of Salamis from 
..jEgaleos, ii. 238 ; begins a mole 
across the strait; sends a mes- 
•senger to Persia, ii. 242; con- 
sults with Mardonius and Arte- 
misia after the battle of Salamis, 
ii. 243 ; receives a second message 
from Themistocles, ii. 249 ; retreats 
to the Hellespont, ii. 252 ; crosses 
it, ii. 253; at Sardis, ii. 330; his 
treatment of Artaynta, ii. 331 ; and 
of Masistes, ii. 333. 

Xuthus, ii. 120, 216. 


Y. 

Year, solar, i. 32, 130. 


z. 

Zab, i. 462. 

Zacynthians, refuse to give up De- 
maratus, ii. 34. 

Zacynthus, ii. 34, 294. 

Zalmoxis, i. 380. 
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Zanclseans, invite the lonians to 
Calacta, ii. lo; at wai- with Anaxi- 
laiis of Rhegium ; lose their city 
by an attack of the Samians ; 
enslaved by Hippocrates, ii. ii. 
ZancI^, ii. ii, 151. 

Zavecians, i. 429. 

Zegeries, i. 428. 

Zeira. ii. in. 

Zeus, Persian, i. 78 ; Carian, i. xoi ; 
Babylonian, i. 107; Egyptian, i. 
158; Scythian, i. 361; Olympian, 

i. 132 ; Theban, i. 422 ; Lycsean, i. 
433 ! Agorseus, i. 458 ; Stratius, i. 
500 ; Laphystius, ii. 174 ; Plellenic, 

ii. 273 ; temples of, at Babylon, 


i. 107 ; near Mylasa, i. loi ; at 
Dodona, i. 165 ; at Egyptian 
Thebes, i. 166 ; Olympia, i. 132 ; 
in the oasis of Ammon, i. 422; 
at Labranda, i. *'500 ; worship at 
Sparta, ii, 26 ; at Samos, i. 322 ; 
at Gyrene, i. 433 ; at Selinus, i. 
458. 

Zeuxidamus, ii. 34. 

Zond, ii. 107. 

Zopyrus, his project for taking Baby- 
lon, i, 326; outrage of Sataspes on 
his daughter, i. 352. 

— grandson of the former, i. 330. 

Zoroaster, i. 52, 

Zoster, Cape, ii. 247. 
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